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Look for this 
Gold Seal 
This Gold Seal is 
pasted on the face of 
every gen uine Con = 
goleum Gold-Seal 

Art-Rug. 
Look for it! 


Beautiful New Designs— 


Here we can offer only the merest glimpse of a 
few of the beautiful new Congoleum Rug patterns. 
For to fully appreciate their artistry of design and 
coloring you must go to your dealer and see the 
rugs themselves. 

There you will find designs to grace any room in 
the house— colors that will blend harmoniously 
with any scheme of decoration. And all in floor- 
coverings that possess that delightful practicality 
so dear to the heart of the American housewife. 

The rare beauty of Congoleum e'! Art-Rugs 
is more than “skin deep.” Remarkably durable, 
the bright colors are fade-proof; the smooth, water- 
proof surface will not absorb grease. Just a light 
going over with a damp mop keeps the surface 
sanitary—clean as a new pin. 

Nor is it any trouble to lay Congoleum—it lies 
flat on the floor without fastening of any kind. 


This beauty, which you would expect only in 


4 ngoleum 
Gold-Seal 
Art-Rug 


No. 396 

























Congoleum 


Gold-Seal expensive woven rugs, and this durability are 
a , obtainable at prices that are amazingly low. 
VO. JIE 


Popular Sizes— Popular Prices 
$ 60 The rugs illustrated are not 6 x 9 feet $ 9.75 


made in sizes smaller than 


x 3 feet 1.20 6x0 feet. However, the 73 x9 feet 11.85 


1ix3 feet 

3 

3 X 4} feet 1.80 smaller rugs can be had in 9 x 103 feet 16 60 
3 


other designs to harmonize 


x6 feet 2.40 with them 9 x12 feet 19.00 





Prices in the Far West average 15% higher than those 


quoted ; in Canada prices average 25% higher. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 


CONGOLEUM CoMPANY 










INCORPORATED 
Congoleum Philadelphia New York Chicago San F rancisco 
Cold-Seal Cleveland Boston Minneapolis Kansas City 
ec Dallas St. Louis Pittsburgh 
irt-Rug Atlanta Montreal 
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Purposes and Plans 


NEW CONDITIONS, NEW PROBLEMS 

When wool was grown, spun into yarn, 
woven into cloth, made into a suit of 
clothes and worn on the farm where it was 
grown, the man who grew the wool was 
not interested in freight rates, tariff, mar- 
keting of wool, truth in fabrics legislation, 
and matters of that kind. They did not 
affeet the value of his product nor the in- 
come he realized from his wool-growing 
operations. The farmer in those days 
could in a large measure live apart from 
other lines of industry and was largely the 
“molder of his own destiny.” 

But as specialization has developed and 
it has become the custom for one class of 
people to confine their efforts almost ex- 
clusively to one operation or set of opera- 
tions, it has naturally resulted that each 
class became more and more dependent 
upon every other class. When the farmer 
ships his wool to market, has it spun 
woven into cloth, made into farments, an 
in turn purchases the garments necessary 
for his use, he becomes directly interested 
and his individual welfare is affected by 
every step in the process. If it costs more 
than it should to ship the wool to the point 
of manufacture and the finished garment 
back to him, he mts the excess cost; if the 
manufacturer charges more than a just 
fee for the service he renders, or the labor- 
ers employed by him are inefficient and 
do not give a full day’s work for a day’s 
pay, or if the merchants who deliver the 
garment to the farmer exact a greater rec- 
ompense than their service justifies, the 
farmer is just as directly affected as he 
would be if he handled his flock in a careless 
manner and failed to produce efficiently. 

I have merely used wool as an example 
to bring out a situation that is oneal 
true of wheat, corn, cattk, hogs, dairy 
products, and practically everything 
grown on the farm. By no means all of the 
problems affecting the well-being and 
prosperity of farmers are confined within 
the boundaries of their farms, or even in 
their local communities or states. The 


present condition of agriculture is in large | 


degree the result of national and even 
world influences, and the future of the in- 
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tial, but the best of leaders can accomplish 
little without the active support of the 
rank and file. In order to do his part, every 
irmer must keep well informed and in 
close touch with every movement that 
ffeets his interest. 
\ttempts are being made to obtain a 
luetion in freight rates; a project for 
roviding water transportation from the 
tuiddle-west by way of the Great Lakes to 
‘ ocean is up for consideration; the 
iestion of tariff to protect farm products 
gainst foreign competition is before 
Congress; the U. 8. Grain Growers, Inc., 
's being developed for the pu of mar- 
\eting grain more economically; the com- 
tnittee of fifteen is working on a plan that 
will improve livestock marketing; similar 
committees are working out plans for mar- 
keting other farm products; the question of 
taxation; the future of the nitrate plant at 








MuscleShoals; these and others are matters 
which vitally affect every farmer and it is 
just as important that they keep informed 
upon them as it is that they produce 
efficiently. 

Successful Farming is in position to 
render a greater service to farm people 
than has ever been possible in the past. It 
is not possible for each individual farmer 
to make a personal study and investiga- 
tion. of each of the great problems affect- 
ing his welfare, but it is essential that he 
keep in close touch with the pro and 
developments along each line. Unless he 
does so, he is not in position to exer€ his in- 
fluence in the right direction and at the 
right time. Successful Farming’s trained 
staff of writers and investigators will give 
him the information he desires and needs 





in concise form. Such a service at this time 


bscription Rates: Three years for $1.00; one year for 35 cents. 
February, 1903, at the post office at Des Moines, lowa, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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From Friend to Friend 


PREPAREDNESS FOR COMPETI- 
TION 
Pietro had heard of America. He thot 
of it as a land of wonderful opportunity. 


| His father ran a little farm near Rome and 


he had been to several other Italian cities. 
The family was confortable but hardly 
well-to-do and Pietro could see no future 
for himself on the little farm. 

The American travelers who came to 
Peitro’s notice all seemed to have plenty 
of money. They all seemed to wear good 
clothes. They seemed to be happy. Surely 
America must be a marvelous country 
where one had only to show a little dili- 
gence to become rich and powerful. 

It was not an easy thing to get together 
the passage money on the big ship, but 
Pietro and his mother and father and his 
brothers were able to raise it and he bade 
them goodbye with many promises for the 
future when he should have become rich 
and powerful. 

A fellow countryman met him as he left 
theimmigration department at Ellis Island, 
New York. The man spoke his language 
and seemed friendly. He took Pietro to 
a room. He got him a job. He collected 
Pietro’s pay and paid Pietro’s debts. 

Pietro worked Hard and cheerfully. He 
wrote hopeful message* to his people in 
Italy. But always when pay day came he 
owed just a little more than his pay. One 
day he was hurt. He stayed in the hospital 
many days and then he went back to his 
room. It was occupied by another. He 
had no money. He had no friends. He had 
no home. He walked the streets looking 
for work. He ate from garbage cans. He 
slept in dark alleys. He grew weak and 
one morning the police picked up a dead 
body that had been Pietro with his dreams 
of America, the wonderful land of oppor- 
tunity where all were rich and happy. 

Pietro had failed because of a lack of 


50 | knowledge. He didn’t understand the con- 


ditions. The people who knew, got the 
jobs and the money and built their for- 


58 | tunes. Pietro knew Italy but he did not 
66| know New York. Competition was too 


strong for him. Some farmer or gardener 
needed him but Pietro did not know it. 

The farmer who attempts to meet com- 
pone without knowing how to use the 

and most useful and most practical 
in methods and machinery is as certain 
of failure as Pietro was. 

It is the object of the editorial and ad- 
vertising columns of Successful Farming 
to give to its readers the latest and most 
authentic information concerning these 
things, and we protect every reader against 
false friends by accepting only such ad- 
vertising as we can vouch for, and giving 
to our readers our absolute guarantee of a 
square deal from each advertiser in Suc- 
cessful Farming. 

E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 
By T. W. LeQuatte, Adv. Mgr. 


is almost indispensable. The issues for the 
fall and winter months will contain the 
usual practical articles bearing upon farm 
methods and farm life, but will give spe- 
cal attention to the big questions which so 
vitally affect farmers, but which are not 
confined to the farm. 

The fundamental principle of Successful 
Farming is service and we are glad that 
we can render this essential service. — 
Editors. 
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The Rewards of Vision 


F ANY ONE factor is to be cred- 

ited with Firestone’s leadership 
in the tire industry today, it must 
be the unity of purpose that has al- 
ways characterized the Firestone or- 
ganization. 
This purpose was conceived twenty 
years ago in a pledge to give car 
owners most miles for their tire dol- 
lars. It required more than the 
immediate production of tires of fin- 
est quality. 


It meant planning for years ahead; 


the vision to foresee the progress of 
the whole industry; the unwavering 
determination to maintain quality 
leadership under all contingencies. 


And Firestone has kept faith with 
its millions of customers. The very 
name on the tire is confidently ac- 
cepted everywhere as more than a 
quality mark. It stands, after twen- 
ty years, as a personal contract from 
the active head of the organization 
to maintain the most miles per dol- 
lar standard. 











MOST MILES 


PER DOLLAR 
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WILL TARIFF HELP THE FARMER? 





Tariff Policies Are Making Strange New Bedfellows 


By O. M. KILE 


tariff are almost as divergent as the opinions of the three 

blind men who for the first time came into contact with 
an elephant. You will recall that according to our old fourth 
readers, the man who happened to get hold of the elephant’s 
trunk decided that the elephant was ‘‘very like a snake,” the 
one who ran into the elephant’s leg was certain that this animal 
was “very like a tree,” and the third blind man, touching the 
elephant’s side, was just as certain that the elephant was much 
like a wall. 

Carrying the parallel a bit further, we find a large group who 
look upon protective tariff as a wall to shut out the ruinous 
competition of cheap foreign labor; we readily discover plenty 
of people who insist that the tariff is a snake that bites the hand 
of the producer and squeezes from him extra tribute on every 
manufactured article he buys; and then again we find those 
who think of the tariff as merely a tree blocking the pathway 
of progress. 
have seen United States sena- ‘ 


QC "tentt are as to the merits or lack of merits in a potestins 


and even now are coming into direct competition in our own 
markets with the products,of cheap coolie and peon labor. So 
the American farmer, too, is taking a keen interest in the entire 
subject of protective tariff. Class and geographical lines have 
become completely upset. The tariff has practically ceased to 
be a party issue. 

Where will the farmer come out on the new tariff deal? Will 
he benefit most by a high or a low tariff?/ If benefits result, will 
they come to all farmers alike, or will they accrue to certain 
special crops only? 

As a broad general principle it may be stated that as long as 
we must depend upon foreign markets to absorb our surplus 
farm products, there is very little benefit to be derived by the 
farmer from a protective tariff. There are apparent exceptions 
to this rule, as will be pointed out later, but in the main it holds 
good. It is evident that we must accept for our surplus cro 
the world price—whatever that may happen to be and largely 
determined by current world sup- 
ply and demand. This being true, 





in normal times there would be no 





tors go to great length to show how 
a high tariff would help practically 
every farmer, and I have heard just 
as positive assertions that it would 
not help the farmer at all but on 
the contrary would injure him by 
adding to the cost of the vazious 
tools, machinery and farm supplies 
he must purchase. One can hear 
practically anything about the tar- 
iff that he is listening for, so it is not 
strange that the arguments are long 
and bitter and that it usually re- 


{ only ? 
quires six to twelve months for 





Where will the farmer come out 
on the new tariff deal? Will he 
benefit most by a high or low 
tariff? If benefits result, will they 
come to all farmers alike, or will 
they accrue to certain special crops 


object in any foreign competitor 
paying freight to bring  £ into 
our country when he could get that 
same price plus freight charges in 
Europe, say. Just at present, how- 
ever, this very movement of goods 
is taking place for the good and 
sufficient reason that we are about 
the only country in position to buy 
and having real hundred-cents-to- 
the-dollar money to pay with. That 
was the pressing reason for the 
emergency tariff recently enacted. 














congress to enact a new tariff bill. 

Fermerly the South, being strict- 
ly an agricultural section, exporting most of its cotton and im- 
porting large quantities of manufactured goods, was an unalter- 
able advocate of free trade. The North Atlantic section, being 
heavily interested in manufacturing and having but relatively 
little interest in agricultural products, has long been solid for 
protective tariff. 

Shortly after the Civil War this question became acute but 
neither side could win without the support of the Middle 
Western farmers who were not at that time particularly in- 
terested and consequently much divided on the subject. It so 
happened, however, that just at that time the thing the mid- 
western farmer wanted most was free western lands. “The South, 
not desiring more agricultural competition and having sufficient 
lands for its own uses, opposed the rapid opening of the western 
lands on a practically free basis. This gave the opportunity for 
a deal between the South and the Middle West whereby the 
each got what they most wanted; the one, a protective tariff, 
and the other, free lands. With the start thus established, we 
have had varying degrees of tariff on manufactured goods ever 
since. 

From the purely logical standpoint and in the long run, from 
the national economic standpoint, the free trader is right. There 
is no question about it. But we have become so tied up with the 
protective idea and our business structure would be so dis- 
rupted, for a time, by any change to a free trade basis, that 
many of our most practical thinkers have concluded that for 
the time being at least, perhaps it is just as well to continue a 
system of moderate tariffs. 

Furthermore, within the last few years new factors have 
entered into the situation and we find the protectionist and the 
free trader so strangely mixed up and ag gare | dislocated, 
that it seems probable that we shall have the protective prin- 
ciple with us for some time to come. 

Some of the Changed Conditions 

The South has in recent years built cotton mills and now ex- 
ports cloth, and the South’s relatively new vegetable oil and 
sugar refining industries must compete with Oriental oils and 
Cuban sugar. This explains why in the vote on the so-called 
‘farmers’ emergency” tariff bill, just enacted by congress, we 
find the entire Louisiana delegation as well as many other 
southern congressmen, voting “aye.” 

On the other hand the representatives elected by the labor 
organizations in the great industrial centers of the East are 
much concerned over the cost of living, and either because they 
feel that protective tariff would add to the cost of farm preducts 
produced in this country or because they are tempted by the 
sight of cheap beef supplies in the Argentine, eheap and 
vegetable oils from the Orient, and cheap sugar from Cuba, we 
have recently witnessed a most novel sight in congress when 
several memes. i on the Republican side of the house arose and 


denounced the proposed protective tariff on farm products. 
And to make the confusion complete, the farmer—at beart 

always a free trader—has now come to a realization that we 

shall one of these days cease to be an exporter of foodstuffs 





It is evident therefore that a con- 
sideration of just where we stand 
and where we are headed on the matter of exports of farm prod- 
ucts must have a great deal to do with out position on the tariff 

uestion. If we are about to cease exporting any particular crop, 
then a tariff would very likely be a most useful thi to have 
around, so far as that)crop is concerned. If, on the other hand, 
there is no early prospect of a cessation of exports, then we may 
lose more than we gain by such a levy. A tariff on farm crops 
which is a tariff in name only, may still serve as a justification 
or excuse for equivalent tariffs on manufactured articles. In 
other words, we may sell our birthright for what turns out to be 
merely a mess of pottage. 

It may be a surprise to some to learn that while in 1900 our 
net exports of beef amounted to 606,597,000 pounds and grad- 
ually increased down until 1906 when it amounted to 753,492,- 
000 pounds, following that date our beef exports showed a 
steady decline until in 1912 we exported practically none. This 
continued as the normal state until the outbreak of the world 
war caused us to send large shipments abroad, largely at the 
=e, however, of our reserve stock. Today we are importing 
millions of carcasses of New Zealand lambs and considerable 
Argentine beef—or at least were at the time the emergency 
tariff was enacted. 

Despite the fact that this country is capable of producing 
considerably larger amounis of vegetable oils than at present, 
and up until 1912 produced practically all we consumed, our 
imports in 1920 were: 





Cocoanut oil - - - - 134,613 short tons 
Soybean oil - - - - 98000 “ “* 
Peanut oil - - - - « aa. = 
Cottonseed oil- - - - 12,082 “ “ 
Total 327436 “° «* 


The largest share of this came from the Orient and was grown 
under labor conditions which makes competition in this country 
practically impossible. Millions of dozens of eggs also came from 
the same quarter, via San Francisco. 

Turning to wheat, we find that tendency toward reduced ex- 
ports is apparent. Back in the 90’s and even up until 1902 we 
normally exported in either the grain or the flour between thirty 
and forty percent of our crop. During the period following 1902 
and down te the outbreak of the world war our exports had 
fallen to between ten and twenty percent of the crop. Further- 
more, ‘we are now exporting a much larger proportion of flour 
and a close analysis shows that it is mostly the “clears” and low 
grade flour that goes abroad. These export figures were, of 
course, completely upset by the war but it is fair to assure that 
they will shortly resume approximately the 1914 levels. 

While these figures show that we are apparently rapidly 
get the co where we will no longer export wheat and 
the grower would therefore be greatly benefited by a tariff, yet 
the exportable surplus of ten to twenty percent is still sufficient 
to cause our selling price to fall to the level of the world price 
and were it not for the —- of quality a tariff on wheat 
would be ically valueless. It t even be an advantage 
to have Canada send her wheat to (Continued on page 52 
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EDITORIAL 


TRANSPORTATION RATES 

OCFAN freight rates on wheat and cotton from North At- 

lantic ports to British ports were reduced fifty percent 
from November 1, 1929, to July 1, 1921. If we could have hada 
like reduction in rail rates the farmers would have been better 
able to stand the slump in values of their products for it is the 
farmers who pay the freight. The increase in rail rates to a 
large degree offset the decrease in ocean rates. 

Had the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence channel been open to 
ocean ships the saving to grain growers would be very marked. 
It brings out in a very striking way at a very critical time why 
farmers should get behind this demand for a deep water chan- 
nel from the lakes to the ocean. It also points to the need of the 
farmers getting behind the Mississippi Valley Association in its 
demands for river transportation facilities. Here is the most 
productive agricultural section in the world at the mercy of 
long rail hauls when water could more cheaply carry all surplus 
products to tide water at greatly reduced cost if we had the 
rivers and lakes fitted for navigation. 

Instead of holding aloof it is time the farmers got in the game 
and helped put some things across that will benefit them as 
well as other interests. The leaders are doing what they can but 
they must have the support of the rank and file. 

MAKE REFERENDUM EFFECTIVE 
F' )R the first time a referendum vote on important questions 
the agricultural leaders wanted to present to Congress, was 
taken. This vote gave great confidence to the officials of or- 
ganized farmers and great courage to the members of congress 
who have worked so long for certain legislation. 

It shows that it is not necessary to go thru the long and un- 
certain way of electing farmers to congress to get certain 
legislation. It demonstrates that the members of Congress 
realize that they are public servants willing to work, for what 
But they want to know that the farmers 
For years there has 


the farmers demand 
really are asking for certain legislation. 
been no lack of individuals who went before congressional com- 
mittees claiming to speak for the farmers. They did not do 
effective work because they lacked proper credentials. 

Now when a group of officials go with a referendum vote in 
their pockets that shows what individual farmers have actually 
asked for, they will be heeded. There should be a referendum 
vote to back every demand upon Congress. To make that vote 
effective it should be completed with utmost speed. Any ques- 
tion that needs propaganda before it is presented to Congress is 
not one of pressing need. 

Do not postpone action on a referendum vote. The leaders 
want your views because that is the only way to make Congress 
sit up and take notice. It is a spur to action. The years and 
months of delay in enacting legislation to give farmers certain 
laws has been due to the lack of a real authoritative voice from 
the farmers The A. F. B. F. 
has accomplished in less than two years what farmers’ political 
parties have not accomplished by years of effort to elect farmers 


Congress is now at your service. 


to congress 
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COMMENT 


UNWILLING TO WORK 
ERHAPS the one great reason we have recovered from the 
war so slowly is because so many have been unwilling to 
work. The workers who refuse to work for a peace-time wage 
will argue that they are willing to work but—not for any less 
money than they got when war inflated wages and the cost of 
living. 

There was a time when farmers had to pay big wages to get 
the necessary help in the absence of their sons at the front. In 
fact, help was not to be had at any price. The farmers learned 
to get along somehow. Now help is plentiful, that is, plenty of 
men are out of work, but they refuse the wages offered by the 
farmers. And again the farmers are doing their own work. 
Rather than put from two to three dollars a day clear money in 
their pockets, men in the ¢ities and towns are in idleness, with 
nobody willing to pay their price. 

Rather than accept lower wages in the factories and on the 
transportation lines, men have gone out in idleness and used 
up their savings, only to find that no other work was to be had 
until they were willing to work for less than war wages. 

The farmers have gone right on with their farming, but it has 
meant long flours for all the family because they have been short 
of help. Not that help was scarce but the wage was not right. 
Many a business concern has gone on at a loss in order to keep 
the plant running, mostly to give needy men employment, 
while waiting for labor to be willing to work for a wage that 
employers can afford to pay at this time. 

City employers have no difficulty in getting men—at a price 
set by the men. They know a drop must come or the cost of 
living and prices in general cannot get to a peace-time basis. 
They are standing pat just as the farmers are, and getting along 
as best they can until labor is willing to go to work. The farmer 
who thinks he is the only one who is having business troubles 
can learn a lot by talking to business men in the cities, many of 
whom have been sweating blood the last few months, if they 
have survived at all. 

NATURAL COOPERATIVE GROWTH 

T has been a twenty year fight against great odds to establish 

the local cooperative elevator so it can function as a buying 
concern. Only those with great foresight, patience and grit have 
stuck to the fight until the victory was won. Others have ex- 
pected too muth, and not getting it, have quit and turned their 
sales over to the competitors of farmer cooperatives. 

Many a local cooperative has been a failure because of lack 
of local support when most needed. Some have failed, as any 
business would fail under incompetent management, but most 
of the story relates to lack of local backing at critical times. 
But the fight has been won so far as local elevators are con- 
cerned. The farmers now own a hundred million dollars worth 
of local elevators. This is evidence that the plan is worthy 

Having gone thus far in twenty years, who can prophesy 
what is in store for the farmers’ cooperative movement in grain 
marketing in the next twenty years? More has been accom- 
plished in the last five years than in any twenty-five years 
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previous. The foundation is laid good and strong. It will sup- 
port a big structure. The farmers have learned much of eco- 
nomics thru experience and study and are now ready for their 
next step, cooperative marketing. The United States Grain 
Growers, Inc., is the natural outcome of a twenty year fight 
against great odds. 

As in all movements, it is a survival of the fittest methods. 
If the established grain marketing methods are better than any- 
thing the farmers can build, the grain corporation will find it out 
in time and work accordingly. If they can create a better 
marketing route for grain the boards of trade will be the ones 
to revise their methods in order to compete with the farmers. 

We do not expect the old marketing machinery to be scrapped 
by the board of trade. But we do look for some junking of parts, 


and some repairing long delayed. It is well if the farmers con- - 


tinue to have an efficient competitor in the grain marketing 
business. It will keep them alert and economical in their mar- 
keting methods. 

If you look back over the history of cooperative elevators 
you find that they have justified their existence by the small 
savings they have been able to accomplish. These elevators 
never have been a mint of money for the membership. They 
who now look for the Grain Growers corporation to hand them 
large profits are going to be disappointed. Here again the gains 
will be in small savings in marketing costs, not in great change 
of prices. The corporation cannot control market prices. That 
is a world affair outside the influence of any marketing group. 

They who expect the United States Grain Growers to revolu- 
tionize grain marketing all at once and make enormous profits 
for the membership must revise their hopes. Sit calmly back 
with the expectation that it is another long pull like the co- 
operative elevator movement. If ever there was a time when 
farmers should stick together it is now, because their opponents 
are spending money freely in propaganda to make it appear 
impossible for the Grain Corporation to succeed. The farmers 
ought to hire the best brains in the marketing game so they can 
win their fight for a clean, open market. But be sure these men 
know grain marketing as well as anyone on the board of trade. 
Stick together, men, stick. : 


WHAT ABOUT ‘“‘NO LESION’? REACTORS? 
T is a hard blow when the inspector finds tuberculosis in one’s 
herd, especially when those animals are valuable and high 
priced breeding stock. Aside from the stated money value it is 
difficult to estimate the loss to the future livestock business 
from the removal of a superior foundation cow or bull. It is not 
surprising that some have anarchistic feelings toward govern- 
ment inspection when the greater part of their herds are so con- 
demned. Recent reports from the Bureau of Animal Industry 
show that 3.94 percent of animals so far inspected reacted to the 
tuberculin test. In some states as high as 16 and 17 percent 
reacted. 

On the other hand, it is consoling to know that farmers as a 
whole are so insistent in their‘'demands for clean herds. Tuber- 
culosis is not only a scourge to the livestock industry but to 
human life as well. One third of all children having the disease 
are afflicted with the bovine type; most of them are under five 
years—the age when milk is most largely used. There is no 
question but that_human life is to be conserved rather than 
even the best of foundation breeding animals. 

In many cases animals reacting to the tuberculin test show 
no lesions when examined after slaughter. Illinois tests on the 
Chicago market indicated 7 percent of reactors slaughtered in 
July showed no lesions; last winter 25 percent showed none. 
nee last October 20 percent of reactors in Iowa have shown no 
lesions. The B. A. L. reports one case where 50 percent revealed 
) lesions, but further analysis showed 55 percent had tuber- 
culosis in the skin, a large number tuberculosis of the muscles 
and others tuberculosis of the bone. Even the slightest infection 
inywhere in the body—skin, hair, muscles, bone, or elsewhere 

will produce a reaction to the tuberculin test, but it would be 
‘ifeult to find those lesions upon even the most minute and 
careful examination. In 98 percent of the cases where animals 
tract to the -subcutaneous, intradermal or ophthalmic tests, 
tuberculosis is present even tho physical examination may show 
“no lesions.” A cow that has once reacted may not react upon 
retest, even tho she is still infected. 
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Drastic measures were necessary to rid the country of foot 
and mouth disease. Some European countries dealt with the 
plague more leniently and they still have its curse upon them. 
It cost Holland $25,000,000 the last two years, and Spain a like 
amount. Tuberculosis is no less a curse even tho its ravages are 
not so rapid. The farmers had a long hard fight to get appro- 
priations for government aid. It would be suicidal were those 
interested not now to insist that no leniency be shown the re- 
actor. Big progress has already been made; let’s free the farms 
of tuberculosis. 


GETTING EVEN 

N editorial in “Implement and Tractor Trade Journal’’ of 
July 2nd on the High Cost of Getting Even says: “Blind 
resentment is a fearful and often a destructive thing. It has 
proven to be both in the case of the prevailing disposition of 
the farmers not to buy equipment. To recognize this difficulty 
without reserve in no sense implies that one advocates yielding 
to it. On the contrary, every decent mercantile effort must be 
made to surmount the barrier that the farmer in such innumer- 
able instances has erected against the purchase of adequate 

farm machinery and tools. 

“This of course is the farmer’s way of expressing his feelings 
over the drop in farm product prices. Bitterly disappointed at 
the sudden turn of the market, he blindly struck out, determin- 
ed somehow to ‘get even.’ The implement man, being always 
nearest the farmer, was the first to get hit. Yes, the farmer 
‘got even’ after a fashion, but at what a cost to trade, and for 
that matter, himself! 

“Particularly did his action injure the implement industry 
which had never profiteered against him and which had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the drop in his crop prices.” 

The editorial concluded with this: 

“The idle factory does quite as much injury to the farm as 
the farmers’ refusal to buy goods from that factory does to the 
company and men operating it. Tho doubtless he did not ia- 
tend to do so, the ‘striking’ farmer has ‘cut his nose to spite 
his face.’ ”’ 

It is a good thing to get the other man’s viewpoint, even if it 
is not always the correct one. So far as the farmers ‘strike’ or 
refusal to buy is concerned, how else could he hasten a read- 
justment of prices? Retailers were unwilling to take losses. 
The farmers had taken theirs. The buying public had the 
choice of facing an indefinite and prolonged period of high price 
levels, waiting for everybody to make a good profit on their 
stocks, with labor demanding and getting high wages because 
cost of living remained high, or the alternative of refusing to 
buy until prices came down. No one can be named as respon- 
sible for the situation. No one could be picked as the proper 
one to get the punishment. So buyers refused to buy and as 
farmers can get along pretty well with their old clothes, old 
machines and raise their own food, it looked as if they were 
responsible for the collapse of business. But were they? 

One can cut a lamb’s tail off an inch at a time or at one cut. 
Whether the sudden collapse of business brot on by the buyers’ 
‘strike’ was worse in the long run than an inch at a time method, 
with everybody on the anxious seat until driven to destruction, 
is only a conjecture. The thing has happened and now we must 
face the future and quit blaming one another. Everybody is 
hard hit. Everybody must grin and bear it and as soon as pos- 
sible begin to buy again so as to start the wheels of business 
again. Only by spending can business resume. It is like plant- 
ing—no seed, no crop. 


TARIFF AND MONOPOLY 

HE dye interests of this country are seeking a protective 

tariff that will practically make a dye monopoly. While it 

is true that we want to make our own dyes and develop our own 

chemical plants until we are no longer at the mercy of foreign 

governments as was the case when we entered the war, yet it is 

a poor way to develop the best there is in us to shut out com- 
petition. 

The dye interests need foreign competition in order to make 
our dyes worth buying. Far from being an “infant industry’”’ it 
needs competition rather than protection in order to develop 
the best there is in it. And isn’t this the case generally? 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 
By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


ROM the viewpoint of the farmers of the country the most 
F important development of the month was the launching 
of the joint congressional inquiry into the conditions of 
agriculture. Representatives of farm bodies and farmers from 
all parts of the country have been heard by the commission dur- 
ing the first three weeks of the inquiry, and while there was 
developed a considerable difference of view as to specific reme- 
dies which ought to underly any program of reconstruction, 
the general testimony may f: airly be said to have led to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. That the wide spread between the prices paid farmers for 
their produce and the cost to the consumer is one main cause for 
the prevailing low prices. 

2. That this “wide spread” is the result of a faulty system 
of distribution out of ~vhich an army of middlemen and “gam- 
blers”’ rake a profit that should go to increasing the price to the 
farmer on the one hand and reducing the cost to the consumer 
on the other. 

3. That the high cost of transportation is a vital factor in 
the low margin of profit during the past eighteen months, and 
that a readjustment of railroad rates is vital. There developed 
quite a strong body of support for the repeal of “‘guarantee 
section” of the Transportation Act. 

4. That lack of credit mobility, the tying up of the land 
banks thru litigation, restriction of credit to an undue extent by 
the Federal Reserve Board and the absence of a system of long 
time credits compelled the farmers té unload and liquidate on a 
declining market with enormous losses. 

5. That cooperative organizations should be encouraged and 
protected in every way by the Federal and state legislatures as 
the best means of shortening the road from the producer to the 
consumer and extricating the producers from the tangled web 
of the middlemen. 

6. That as an emergency measure Governmental aid in the 
export of surplus produce should be forthcoming. 


Agricultural Credit 

HE hearings went smoothly enough until John Skelton 

Williams, former comptroller of the currency, appeared 
to make good his charges that the Federal Reserve Board had 
discriminated against the agricultural community and restricted 
farm credit unnecessarily and unduly to the advantage ef 
spe culators in the eastern centers. Governor Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board was present while his former associate 
launched his vigorous indictment of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. There were frequent and lively clashes as the former 
comptroller made charge after charge and challenged the Re- 
serve Board officers to produce their records and disprove them. 

Here were the charges of the Williams indictment. 

l Chat the policy of deflation was carried unduly far by the 
Reserve Board in the face of threatened ruin to many farming 
communities and that the assets of the Board were always 
sufficient to ease the strain. 

2. That favoritism was shown to eastern reserve banks at 
the expense of the south and west and that banks favored by 
the Board made heavy loans for purposes that were purely 
speculative or for the financing of corporations in which officials 
of the favored banks were interested. 

3. That the system of progressive increase of interest 
charges worked great harm particularly on the small banks 
which had farmer clients. He instanced one bank in Alabama, 
that in September, 1920, was charged 31 percent by the Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta, when it had to borrow to save cotton farmers 
from ruin. As borrowing from the Reserve Bank increased the 
rate went up to 87)4 percent 

“These were rates,”’ said Mr. Williams, “that even a pawn- 
broker could not justify. The Board should long ago have put a 
reasonable limit on the rates which Reserve banks could exact.”’ 

Referring to the instance of the Alabama cotton bank Mr. 
Williams said: 

This bank was charged a rate six times as high as it was 


charging its customers at a time when an eastern bank wa 
borrowing from a reserve bank an amount seven or eight times 
its capital at six percent. 

“There should be developed by the Board,” said the former 
comptroller, “some scheme whereby the hee interests 
would get a share of credit commensurate with what they con- 
tribute to the world’s wealth, as compared with commercial and 
industrial interests. The amount of credit granted farmers in 
1920 was pitifully small as compared with the total amount of 
loans granted by the Federal Reserve Banks, and as compared 
with the total value of agriculture and livestock in the country. 


Federal Reserve Board Promises Better Conditions 


AS this is written Governor Harding i is answering the charges 
made by his former associate. He expressed the belief that 
there will be no credit stringency this year and that the situa- 
tion is working out so that borrowing and liquidation will be no 
strain. 

Defending the policies of the Board, Governor Harding said 
“The Federal Reserve Board did not create this depression. It 
saw it coming and got ready to protect things. Now all we need 
is cessation of pessimism. “This situation is going to work out 
There is no comparison between the condition a year ago and 
the condition today. Banks everywhere are not fully justified 
in carrying loans. The whole trouble with the reserve system 
in meeting agricultural demands is that Reserve Boards do not 
and cannot lend to individual borrowers. The paper of bor- 
rowers must get to the member banks before it gets to the 


system.” 


Administration Optimistic 
HE optimism expressed by Governor Harding is shared by 
the administration. President Harding and officials of 
the cabinet are confident that the pendulum is swinging back 
in the direction of normal. Reports as to agricultural conditions 
analyzed by the department of commerce indicate that there 
is a greater degree of financial stability as the harvest begins. 
Costs of aca these reports indicate, have been decreased 
materially; labor’s bill on the farms has decre: ased; there has 
been a minimum of borrowing with the result that obligations 
to be met have been kept down. It may be stated that the ad- 
ministration is much less worried at the present time over the 
condition of the farming community than was the case two 0! 
three months ago. 


Agricultural Legislation 


URING the last month the “farm bloc” forced the pace in 

congress. Attempts by the Republican leaders to force 
an adjournment leaving various agricultural measures unacted 
or proved a fiasco because of determined opposition by the 
leaders of the agricultural block. 

The fight of the month centered in the senate round the 
measure proposed by Senator Norris, R., Nebraska, chairman 
of the agricultural committee, for the creation of a Govern- 
ment export corporation with $100,000,000 capital for the ex- 
portation of surplus agricultural produce. The administration 
opposed the creation of a new corporation of this magnitude 
and as a substitute offered a bill which authorizes the War 
Finance Corporation, already operating, to grant credits {or 
export purposes. It allows the corporation to issue bonds to the 
extent of two billion dollars and provides for loans to agric = 
tural associations, banks and trust companies. Thru loans t 
banks on agricultural collateral it is expected that the pl 
will aid materially in the expansion of credit. The farm block, 
on the whole, went along on the measure tho Senator Norris 
stood against the substitute. His colleagues on the other hand 
felt that they had won a considerable victory. 

Another decisive victory was forced from the Republic: un 
leaders when the Steering Committee decided to give the Cap- 
pér-Tincher Bill regulating grain futures (Continued on page 20 
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FOR IT WAS FOUNDED ON SPUDS 


A North Dakota Marketing Story 


By MATT SAARI 


WILL bet any man my best quarter section to his worst 

that I can start on nothing with 160 acres of land and by 

raising 40 acres of potatoes each year for four seasons, I 
will have made enough money to pay for that land at the end 
of that time.” 

The man who has offered these odds to all comers for many 
years is J. I. Porter, of Ward county, North Dakota, but no 
one has called his hand because he has them all beat on the 
face. Not only has he demonstrated his ability to make good 
his wager on one quarter but on seven during the last twelve 
_ Had he made this bet twelve years ago when he started 
1is experiments in gees growing his neighbors would have 
made him feel as if he were holding a little straight against 
four aces, for the standpat wheat growers said that grain was 
the crop for the country around Berthold and altho crops were 
»00r just then, the time would come sometime when thirty 
bushels could be raised on one acre again. In spite of the 
humiliating remarks that were often made by his friends, 
Porter went straight ahead with his potatoes and it was not 
long before others suddenly made up their minds that there 
was profit in potatoes. 
Now every farmer around 


that they would have to depend on the large city markeis for 
disposing of their products. It was to their best interests, 
apparenily, to hold their potatoes for the winter and spring 
markets when prices were highest but how they were to do 
that was more than they knew. Porter and a few others dug 
big pits in which they stored their potatoes but that was not 
satisfactory. What they needed was a good warehouse by the 
railroad but that would cost money and when it came to es- 
tablishing an organization that would build it, well, most of 
the farmers had to drop out because they were not in a con- 
ditioa to put up money for a building of this kind. 

The next best solution to the problém, the farmers thot 
was to load severad cars and take them to the markets and sell 
them. With this idea in mind the growers got together in the 
fall of 1912 and loaded two trainloads of about eleven or twelve 
cars each and a few of the leading farmers accompanied them 
to the markets. The timber wolves and coyotes of the terminal 
markets, however, saw them aren and to their surprise, 
the envoys from the land of potatoes learned that never before 
had such a bad lot of tubers come to Kansas City. They were 
free of scab, rhizoctonia, blight 
rot and black rot and all other 





Berthold is a_ potato H 
grower and hundreds of . 
thousands of bushels of 
their products are shipped 
to the country’s markets 
every year. A modern 
potato warehouse with 
a capacity of 125,000 
bushels has been built 
and many of the old- 
timers are wearing dia- 
mond stud necktie pins 
and spending their win- 
ters in sunny California 
where it is much more 
leasant to play golf and 
breathe the perfume of 
flowers in January and 
February than to pull down earlaps in a snappy North Dakota 
prairie wind. 

Potatoes has made Berthold a lively country town that is 
fast becoming known for its products. However, it has not 
been as easy as falling off a peeled poplar log. The story of 
Berthold’s struggles for a place in the sun is full of revolutions, 
secessions, agricultural Bolsheviks and civil war. That one 
man or for that matter two or three cannot start a community 
industry and make it a success with- 








Next to the largest potato warehouse in the world, capacity 
125,000 bushels 


diseases, true, but they were of 
poor type, rough, mixed, all sizes 
and varieties. ‘You will be lucky 
if you can find a place to dump 
them,” the sullen farmers were 
told and so they had to sell them 
for a great deal less than they ex- 
pected. 

When Berthold heard the news 
from Kansas City it was ready to 
quit, There was no use in raisin 
potatoes if they could not be sold 
at a profit. However, the men who 
had been to Kansas City explained 
that they were discriminated against 
because their goods were not 
standard. What they should do 
now was to sell all their stock and 
import pure seed of the same variety so that when they went 
to market again with potatoes they would all be uniform. 
Grading was necessary, too, they explained, and in order that 
the product could be shipped at any time in good condition, 
they urged the farmers to organize a potato growers’ association 
which could build a modern warehouse. The association was 
organized but only a few joined it because there were not man 
who cared to sell all their old stock and invest in new seed. 
Others did not want 
to put up a dollar for 








out the cooperation of everybody in 
that community or at least the 
majority, is the lesson that Berthold 
had to learn in the hard and round- 
about way that many other com- 
munities have gone thru. It is true 
that there were some who had the 
vision in the beginning and the ideas 
that have now brot success to 
Berthold community but they were 
received with the same enthusiasm 
that weleomed Bell’s telephone and 
many other progressive ideas. 

The wisdom of Porter’s determi- 
nation to plant potatoes was re- 
garded with skepticism by the grain 
growers twelve years ago when he 
came to Berthold. Some of the farmers left a plowed strip of 
land around their fields to stop prairie fires and when Porter 
asked if he could rent a few of these strips and plant potatoes 
on them, they assented but at the same time expressed their 
doubts as to the outcome of such a an oor 

“You can go ahead and do your durndest,” is the way these 
farmers answered, “but we are telling you that you are starting 
something radical when you try to grow spuds in this wheat 
country.” 

_ And this was not all. Porter met many difficulties in putting 
in his new crop because he was without means. By working 
like a Russian rebel exiled in Siberia, he got his crop in, Altho 
the crop did not pan out as well as he might have wished on 
this wheat soil that had grown wheat so long that it had almost 
‘orgotten that there are any other crops, Porter made a profit. 
{le filed on 160 acres of prairie land of which he broke 40 acres 
lor his next crop which turned out to be a bumper crop of 
potatoes. Wheat was poor that year and so quite a number of 
his neighbors figured that they would put in a few spuds the 
ext spring. This brot up the question of marketing and altho 
many & man in Porter’s position might have felt that they 
were looming up as competitors, he was glad that they were 
coming in and began to talk cooperation. They all realized 





Wagonload after wagonload of 


building a warehouse. 
The few who did be- 
come members of the 
new association had 
lost a little of their 
enthusiasm for the time 
but nevertheless a 
committee was sent to 
Minnesota and Wis- 
consin to study potato 
warehouses. he ex- 
pense of putting up a 
suitable building, they 
found, was not en- 
couraging and so their 
decided to market their 
potatoes by shipping them to the twin cities and by patron- 
izing traveling buyers and other middle men. 

The next few years brot no t joy to them. At one time 
when they shipped five carloads of choice potatoes to Minne- 
apolis, a telegram came back saying that the potatoes had ar- 
rived in bad condition and would have to be sorted. The only 
thing the farmers could do under the circumstances was to 
wire back ‘and instruct the commission men to go ahead and 
do whatever was necessary to dispose of the shipment as soon 
as possible. The returns were disappointing. 

The foregoing is only a short account of the grief thru which 
the potato growers went in the first years of their experience 
in finding a satisfactory market for their products. What was 
obviously needed was a modern potato warehouse from which 
shipments could be made to fill orders at any time of the year 
regardless of weather conditions. The members of the associa- 
tion saw that need but it was impossible to perfect a plan 
whereby such a warehouse could be obtained for Berthold. 
It seemed that the disappointments of the preceding years 
had destroyed the confidence of the growers in their ability 
to come out ahead of the game with an expensive building. 
But out of the gloom came a levelheaded man who had here- 
tofore sat in the gallery at all meetings (Centinued on page 56) 





poties come in during the digging 
season, freshly picked. 
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WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT TRUCKS 


Experiences of Farmers on Many Types of Farms 


By E. W. LEHMANN 


HAT the motor truck is an efficient means of hauling _ the milk is delivered direct to the customer or the fruit or garden 


and is proving to be a good investment on every type of 


product is peddled direct to the consumer the truck does not 


farm is the answer of farmers thruout the cornbelt. Over prove as satisfactory as where these apn are delivered to 


fourteen hundred letters were written to farmers asking them a single market. One dairy farmer w 
about their trucks, and in looking over the replies as they another 37! 


came in we find 
practically every 


10 operated 23 acres and 
¢ acres, and a potato farmer who had 80 acres 
found the truck just as essential to the 
success of their business as the owners 





type of farming 
that is practiced 
in the middle west 
among the group. 
There are farmers, 
no doubt, who 
think a man must 
practice a special 
type of farming or 
he must own a farm 
of certain size, 100 
acres or more, be- 
fore he ean afford 
to own a truck, but 
this is not found 
to be the case. 
The only require- 
ments for a truck 
to be a good in- 
vestment is that 
there be fair roads 
and that there be 
sufficient hauling to 
keep it fairly busy. 








of large grain and large general farms. 

Mrs. M. L. Morse, an Ohio potato 
grower, lets the truck help advertise the 
farm as well as her product. “We put the 
farm name and address on the side of our 
truck, which helped very much in making 
sales, as people know that there is a 
farmer back of the truck andnothucksters. 
We hauled our produce fifteen miles to 
the farmers’ markets which were ¢s- 
tablished in the residential section of 
Cleveland. While hauling to the market 
we took orders for future delivery of po- 
tatoes for winter use. We reeeived orders 
by mail and telephone as a result of 
having our name, address and telephone 
number on our truck, and the produce 
we sold being satisfactory to our custo- 
mers.”’ This idea of using the truck as a 
means of advertising farm products is 
one every farm owner might well adopt. 





A Clarke county, Iowa, scene. The truck is used to convey pure- If a person has something to sell he must 


bred steck. keep everlastingly telling folks about it. 


Nearly all city truck owners advertise 


The first one hundred replies that came in were taken asa __—st their products by means of the truck, the idea isn’t new but it 
basis for these statements. There were one hundred and five is worthwhile. 
trucks in use on these one hundred farms. Only five of the one Altho Mrs. Morse is fifteen miles from her customers she 
hundred farmers answered “‘no”’ to the question, “Do you con- _ easily makes two trips a day with her one ton truck when de- 


sider your truck a good invest- 
ment?” To have only five out 


livering for winter use. She 
recommends a heavier truck 





of one hundred answer “no”’ 
to this question would indicate 
that the truck is a pretty satis- 
factory farm machine. It would 
be interesting to ask the same 
question about a lot of our farm 
machines that are more common- 
ly used 

The distance to market has 
some effect on the results one 
gets with a truck. The man who 
hauls from a distance appreciates 
the time saving value of a truck. 
Long trips are often made with 
a truck that would not be con- 
sidered with a team. In this 
group of truck owners, however, 
there were men who found the 





for longer hauls, provided the 
amount of produce would 
warrant the additional ex- 
pense. The man who has a 
long haul and capacity loads 
will find a larger truck more 
economical, total hauling con- 
sidered. 

Mr. E. H. Lorenz, a Wis- 
consin dairy farmer, bought 
a light truck, equipped with 
pneumatic tires, because it 
meant greater speed and he 
could get thru bad roads 
more easily. He states, 
“When I decided to buy a 
truck I chose a 34 ton truck 
because very often I have 


only a small load and with a 


truck very useful on farms only : . , 

one or two miles from the local You can name & lot of little jobs about the farm where the truck speedy truck I can get back 
a comes in handy. : a 

market. The average distance quickly. This is often the 


to market for all the farms in 


case with dairying and hog 


this group of one hundred was 8.6 miles and the average for raising, but I believe that the %4 ton capacity is a little too 
the five who did not find the truek a good investment was 3.7 small on a big farm, or where one has a lot to haul. Where it 
miles. This would indicate that the man who has a very short formerly took all day to take a load to market, I can now make 


haul is less liable to make as great a 
sueeess with the truck as the man who 
hauls a greater distance. 

There were nineteen farmers in this 
group of one hundred who either claimed 
they were general farmers or who did 
not give any specialty. It is the farmer 
after all who ~ a specialty who first 
buys a truck, and the truck helps to 
make the specialty pay. Sixteen of these 
one hundred farmers specialized in 
dairying; fourteen in general livestock, 
and twenty more who either had hogs 
and corn, purebred cattle, or grain 
and stock. Ten had general grain farms, 
and ten more had either wheat, corm 
or seed grain. There were six fruit farms 
and one who had a fruit and dairy farm. 
The remainder specialized in potatoes, 
soybeans, and one corn and watermelons. 
From this it would seem that a farmer 
specializing m any type of farming 
would find a truck useful. 

The small farm that makes use of the 








three or four loads 

a day if necessary, 

aN or go after working 
hours after doing a 
day’s work in the 
field with the team.” 
Mr. Lorenz fur- 
ther states, “In tak- 
ing livestock to mar- 
ket. with the truck 
[ ean not only take 
it much quicker, but 
there will not. be so 
much shrinkage in 
weights. This is 
true when selling di- 
rect to dealers in 
your home town. | 
can also take my 
produce to a larger 
city even if eager 
, twe es by truck, Ti ; i: away.” By the ax 
Hauling straw twenty miles by truck, Tippecanoe county, Indiana. of the telephone dad 
the truck the pro- 








truck is nearly always the specializec farm where hauling is a duct can always be put on the best market. 


big factor in marketing the product. The dairy farm, the fruit 


With the lighttruck and poor roads such as his, Mr. Lorenz 


farm, and truck farm are examples. Under conditions where states that pneumatic tires are used al- (Continued on page 39 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Bolivia—The Switzerland of South America 
By JAS. T. NICHOLS 





one trip around 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience. 





South American continent 
there is a vast table-land 
nearly as large as the great 
Mississippi Valley, that some 
titanic convulsion has boosted 
nearly three miles up in the air. 
This great plateau is hemmed 
in by mountains, the coast 
range on the west and the 
main range on the east. 

These mountain peaks rise as high as twenty-two thousand 
feet. In these heights two and a half miles above sea level is 
Lake Titicaca which is one hundred and sixty miles long and 
thirty miles wide. This lake, which is the highest body of water 
on the globe, is fed by streams of water from the Andes and is 
so cold that ice is formed along the edge every night in the year 
altho the lake itself is never frozen over. The lake has no outlet 
and the color of the water is a steely blue. 

This lake forms the northwestern border of Bolivia. Situated 
as it is, including both mountains and tabie-land, Bolivia has 
been called the Switzerland of South America. It is more than 
twelve times as large as the state of lowaand is the cradle of the 
ancient civilization that made up the world-famous Inca empire 
which existed many centuries ago. More will be said about this 
wonderful old civilization in another article. 

The people of Bolivia today have the blood of this ancient 
civilization in their veins and they are an industrious people. 
Visiting a mission school in Buenos Aires I was much impressed 
by one young man who seemed to be the peer of any of the two 
hundred students. 

On talking with this young man I discovered that he came 
from Bolivia. How he heard about this mission school I have 
forgotten, but the story of how he went two hundred miles over 
the mountains and then across the great Argentine plains de- 
termined to reach this school and work his way thru, could not 
be forgotten. On Sunday morning I went to the American 
chureh and this fellow was at the door as an usher and the 
friendly greeting and winning smile he had for all gave me great 
respect for him and his people as well. 

Portions of this great Bolivian plateau are very beautiful. 
One noted naturalist coming from Paraguay said as he beheld 
this region, “If tradition has lost the records of the place where 
Paradise is situated the traveler who visits these regions of 
Bolivia feels at once the impuilse to exclaim, ‘Here is Eden.’” 

Many Strange and Useful Products 

Here grows the famous chincona tree from which we get 
quinine. Also the coca plant from which we get cocaine. Per- 
haps when the dentist pulled your tooth he used cocaine that 
came from this country. The native chews the coca leaf as a 
stimulant. It is actually said that by the use of this leaf a man 
can go for many hours without food and perform feats of en- 
durance that seem to us impossible. 

The cultivation of the coca plant is one of the important in- 
dustries of eastern Bolivia. The plant grows as a shrub and 
must not be confused with the cocoa tree from the beans of 
which our chocolate and cocoa are made. The Bolivians pro- 
duce eight to ten million pounds of coca leaves per year. The 
telegraph system of portions of this region is made up of fleet 
footed Indians and it is said that with a supply of coca leaves 
and parched corn they can run fifty miles a day. 

Here too grows the quinna which is not only a substitute for 
wheat but more nutritious and easier raised; that which we have 
always called the staff of life is not such in Bolivia. Cotton and 
sugar are both produced in Bolivia as are the nutmeg and castor 
bean. Oranges and all such fruits also grow there. But the 
supply and variety of medicinal plants is remarkable. The list 
includes aconite, arnica, absinth, belladona, camphor, cocaine, 
ginger, ipecac, opium, sarsaparilla and a lot of others. 

But this great inland country is noted the world around for 

its rich mines. Mount Potosi is often spoken of as a mountain 
f silver. It is said that net only millions but billions of dollars 
worth of silver have been taken from this one mountain. There 
are said to be six thousand abandoned mines on its slopes to say 
nothing of the hundreds that are being worked today. The city 
of Potosi used to be the largest city in the western hemisphere 
and was ten times its present size when the earliest settlements 
in the United States were but small villages. 

While the silver in this mountain is not nearly exhausted by 
any means, yet it was discovered that deeper down is another 
mountain of tin. Bolivia furnishes more than one-fourth of the 
world’s supply of tin and it is more than likely that the tin on 
the can you opened this morning was from this mountain. 

On the hills back of the city ef Potosi can still be seen the 
thirty-two lakes or reservoirs that used to furnish water for the 


Is the very heart of the 





city and mines. It took a half 
century to complete this great 
undertaking. The largest of 
these lakes is three miles in 
circumference and thirty feet 
deep. Each lake is surrounded 
by five sets of walls and two of 
these reservoirs are sixteen 
thousand feet above sea level. 
All this mighty work was done long before railroads were ever 
dreamed of. Just recently a railroad has been built into this 
mining city and many of these abandoned mines are being 
opened again. 

The capital of Bolivia used to be Sucre. In fact it is still the 
nominal capital of the republic. Here live many of the wealthy 
mine owners of the region. The supreme court is held here and 
the new government palace is a most stately building. The 
richest cathedral in Bolivia is here and the image of the Virgin 
in it is made of solid gold adorned with jewels and is worth a 
million dollars. There are nine public parks‘or plazas in the city 
and thru one of these flows two streams of pure water. The one 
on the north side runs north and finally reaches the Atlantic 
ocean thru the great Amazon river and the other flows south 
and reaches the sea thru the Rio de la Plata. 

The capital of Bolivia as we know it is the city of La Paz but 
only the legislative and executive departments are in that city. 
Altho La Paz is more than twelve thousand feet above sea level 
it is located in the bottom of a deep canyon. Back of the city is 
the giant peak of Mount Illimani which is over twenty-one 
thousand feet high. While the weather is always warm in the 
daytime it gets very cool at night, even freezing cold. As they 
have no heating stoves it is very uncomfortable to sit quiet. 

Farmers Have Little Opportunity 

The farmers of Bolivia live in little villages as a rule and know 
but little of the comforts of life. The houses are built of mud 
and both people and animals often live in the same room. Their 
little farms have to be irrigated and the people are skilled at 
this work. The plows used are wooden sticks and generally 
pulled by oxen. Like other South American countries the land 
is mostly owned by wealthy men who let it out on shares to the 
common farmers who are kept in debt and have but little in- 
dependence. 

The question of fuel for cooking purposes is one of their great 
= As the early settlers in our western plains had to use 

uffalo chips for fuel, these people use a great deal of donkey 
and Ilama dung for the same purpose. They bake their bread in 
small community ovens that are built something like a large 
barrel with a dome sha top. On bread baking day they 
build a fire of moss, bushes and dry dung and heat the oven. 
Then they remove the coals, put in their bread and you can 
readily imagine that it does not taste very good. Even if it did 
taste all right you could hardly eat it because of the smell. 

The great beast of burden in Bolivia is the llama, which looks 
something like a cross between a sheep and a camel. Like the 
camel it can go for days without food. It can be turned out and 
will make its living brousing on coarse grass, moss and shrubs 
that grow in the mountains. It is an intelligent animal and if 
loaded a little too heavily will lie down and refuse to get up 
until the load is made lighter. 

The women of these Indian farmers and herders dress rather 
queerly. They put on many bright colored skirts all of a differ- 
ent hue. As the day grows warm they remove a skirt showing 
one of a different hue. They are proud of these skirts and take 
much pride in showing each other their fine clothing. 

These women too are nearly always at work. If they are 
walking along driving llamas they are working as they walk 
winding wool into yarn or knitting some garment. With juices 
from ns A the yarn is colored and by means of a loom which 
eo among them can make they weave this into a kind 
of cloth. 

In Bolivian cities there”are large markets to which these In- 
dian women especially resort. On the ground are little piles of 
wheat, coca leaves and fruit. They have no scales and sell by 
the pile. The gardeners will sell their products of onions, beans, 
parched corn and all such stuff in this way. 

Thus the people of this great inland country live above the 
clouds. One of their railroads is a half mile higher than Pike’s 
Peak at places and one of their cities, Aull , lacks but a 
hundred feet of being as high as this. They have four cities 
more than fourteen thousand feet above sea level, twenty-six 
above the thirteen thousand foot line, and seventy-three cities 
above the twelve thousand foot line. Of the one hundred and 
fifty-one cities in Bolivia most of them are above the eleven 
thousand foot line. Truly this land is the “Switzerland 
of South America.” 
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| and other expenses connected with the or- 
ganization and the marketing of grain 
| under the cooperative plan. It states that 
“farmers are asked to pay an assessment 
of $15 a year.”’ The fact is that there is no 
| such annual assessment or fee. The mem- 








PLAY FAIR, MR. GRAIN DEALER 

The fact -that the farmers’ new grain 
marketing movement, known as the U. 8. | the money received from membership fees 
Grain Growers, Inc., is stirring up the or-| will be used to start the various activities 
ganized antagonism of the interests which | of the farmers’ company, but the expense 





have been handling the marketing of the | of marketing the grain, and also the ex- 
farmers’ grain in the past is good evidence | pense of maintaining the organization after 
that the new movement is making pro-|it is started will be obtained by a small | 
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bership fee in the U. S. Grain Growers’, | 
Inc. is $10. It is paid but once. A part of | 





Sept., 1921 


International Livestock Exposition and 
Grain and Hay Show, Chieago, Nov. 26- 
Dec. 3. 


Interstate Fair, South Bend, Ind., 
September 12-17. 
Interstate Fair, Sioux City, Iowa, 


September 18-24. 

Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, Kans., Sept. 
12-17. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Kans. 
September 17-23. 

Michigan State Fair, Detroit, Mich., 
September 2-11. 

Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, Minn.., 


It would be utterly impossible to 


gress. 
any great movement without 


develop 


arousing a certain amount of opposition. | 


Many of our readers have received 
more or less of the literature or have read 
some of the newspaper reports which are 


| commission on the grain handled. 

No farmer is so dense or ignorant that 
he does not know that it costs money to 
= 

market and distribute the grain crop.~He 
does not object to paying a reasonable 
price for 9" services rendered in connec- 





| September 3-10. 

| National Dairy Cattle Congress, Water- 

| loo, lowa, September 26-October 2. 

| National Dairy Show, St. Paul, Minn., 
October 8-15. 


| National Swine Show, Peoria, IIl., Oc- 


being cireulated in opposition to the U. S.| tion with marketing his crop. What he | tober 3-8. 

Grain Growers’, Inc. Attacks of this na-| does object to is paying a toll or commis-| Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Neb., 
ture were to be expected and will, no/| sion toa lot of people whom he feels do not | September 4-9. . 
doubt, continue. In so far as those mak-| render any service, and paying a price that Northern Wisconsin Fair, Chippewa 


ing the attacks are honest in their purpose 
and fair and accurate in their statements, 
there is no ground for criticism. Attempts 
to misrepresent the U. S. Grain Growers’, 
Inc. are certain to defeat their own pur- 
pose and will result in benefit rather than 
harm to the movement. 

The Grain Exchanges and Boards of 
Trade have persistently maintained that 
the system of marketing they have built 
up is highly efficient and serves the grain 


growers better than the cooperative mar- | decided to attempt to market their grain | 


keting plan of the 


U.S. Grain Grow- 

ers, Inc. will serve The fair is the 
them If those great show place of 
‘ rete 1 itl everything that the 
connected with state needs and pro- 
the present sys- duces—for farm- 
tem of marketing ers, Ousinessmen, 
oe 7 “ } et Aouse wire and 
grain are hone ceeteen Oilin Mae 
in their belief farmer or business- 
that such is the man, w, why: 
case and see fit pd — ee 
to spend their t will protuce 


money in educat- 
ing grain growers 
as to the advan- 
tages of the pres- 
ent system, no 
one should object 

On the other 
hand, when those 
connected with 
the present mar- 
keting system de- 
vote their efforts 
and their money 
to an organized 
campaign of attack in the form of mis- 
statements regarding the farmers’ grain 
marketing movement, there’s good ground 
for suspicion that they are much more 
interested in defeating its purpcee be- 
cause of its probable effect upon them- 
selves than because it will serve the in- 
terests of grain growers less satis! actorily 
than the present system. 

The little brochure entitled ‘Farming 
the Farmer” which is signed by the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
has been given wide distribution, certainly 
does not give farmers any information 
about the efficiency of that organization 
as a grain marketing agency. It is entirely 
devoted to an attack upon the U. S. 
Grain Growers’, Inc., =. the attack is 
based upon misrepresentation and mis- 
statements of facts for which there is no 
possible excuse other than a deliberate at- 
tempt to mislead. 

Much is made of the high salaries of the 
officers of the U. S. Grain Growers. Even 
if the salaries given were correct, they are 
no greater than would be justified for posi- 
tions of so great responsibility, but the 
facts are that the officers refused to accept 
the salaries voted them by the Board of 
Directors and would only accept approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the amount voted 

The statement figures out at consider- 
able length just how many membership 
| be the salaries 


fees will 


required to pay 


is out of proportion to the service ren- 
dered. 
The reason that the farmers’ marketing 


‘company was started was that a very | 


large percentage of farmers were convinced 
|that there was too great difference be- 
|tween the price the grower received for 
his grain and the price the consumer paid 
for it. In other words, the charge for mar- 


keting and distribution was out of pro-| 


portion to the service rendered, and they 




















| Falls, Wis., September 12-17. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
| Okla., September 24-October 1. 
| Oklahoma Free State Fair, Muskogee, 
Okla., October 3-8. 

Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore., November 5-12. 

South Dakota State Fair, Huron, 8. 
Dakota, September 12-17. 

Southern Iowa Fair and Exposition, 
| Oskaloosa, Iowa, September 24-30. 
American Royal Livestock Show, Kan- 


sas City, Miss- 
ourl, November 
the fullest measure 12-19. 


International 
Wheat Show, 
Wichita, Kansas, 
September 26 to 
October 8. 

Interstate Fair, 
La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, September 
20-23. 

National West- 
ern Stock Show, 
Denver, Colorado, 
January 15-22. 

Ozark Stock 
Show, Spring- 
field, Missouri, 
October 3-8. 

West Michigan 
State Fair, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, 
September 19-23. 


of success, will find 
the great exposition 
halls crammed with 
ideas which hejmay 
turn into real cap- 
ital. For those who 
keep abreast of the 
times and guide 
earnest efforts ace 
cording to the trend 
of conditions, there 
will be prosperity. 








| themselves. 

pense incident to the necessary service con- 
|nected with their new undertaking, but 
|are convinced that it will be materially 
| less than they have been paying for mar- 
| keting their grain by the old system. 

No one who is at all familiar with the 
situation failed to realize that the farmers’ 
company would be attacked in every con- 
ceivable way by the organized grain in- 
terests. They will continue and most likely 
will appear in many forms and an effort 
will be made to give the impression that 
they are coming from many sources. A 
fund of $250,000 has been raised to carry 
on the propaganda and more will no doubt 
be available as needed. 

The important thing is that the individ- 
ual grain growers do not become con- 
fused or misled by the barrage of antago- 
nism aimed at their grain marketing com- 
pany. The U.S. Grain Growers’, Inc. is a 
company that is of, by, and for farmers, 
and its success or failure depends abso- 


They expect to pay the ex-| Illinois, August 29-September 3. 


Illinois-Indiana 
Fair, Danville, 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus, Ohio, 
August 25-September 3. 


BUTCHER THE POOR COW 

I have a cow that does not give milk in 
the left hind teat. The former owner said 
she jumped a fence in flight from a dog 
one year ago and tore the teat on barb 
wire. He milked it for a time but the milk 
being bloody and offensive he ceased to 
milk it, and it is now dry. The teat is soft 
but that quarter of the udder is hard and 
feels ropy and curdly. Can anything be 
done to get it milking again?—C. H. &., 
Mich. 

The condition described is incurable 
and we should not advise keeping such a 
cow. In some instances tuberculosis is the 
cause of the hardening of the quarter of 
the udder, but that also may follow an 
attack of mammitis due to germs. If the 
cow is proved free from tuberculosis by 
application of the tuberculin test, we 








lutely and entirely upon whether or not 

the farmers support it. Unless farmers be- 

come members of the company, there can 

| be no such company, for it is composed of 

farmers and no one else. 

COMING EVENTS IN AGRI- 
CULTURE 


Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, Ind., 





should advise feeding her off for the 
|butcher. Meanwhile it would be best not 
| to interfere with the affected quarter, as 
opening the teat might do much more 
harm than good. 





Manufacturers are glad to send litera- 
ture describing their machinery. Send for 
literature and read up on articles in which 





| September 5-11. 


you are interested. 
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Next Year’s Crop Tells the Tale 








With this tractor and a two-bottom 
Grand Detour Plow one man can plow 
from six to nine acres in ten hours. 





This is the tractor for farms of average 
size. With it and a three-bottom Grand 
Detour Plow one man can plow from 
ten to fourteen acres in ten hours. 





The Tractor for large farms. This size 
and a four-bottom Grand Detour Plow 
enables a man to plow from fourteen to 
eighteen acres in ten hours. 














GRAND DETOUR POWER PLOWS 


Power lift tractor plows of sterling quality. Rigid 
beam type in 2, 3, 4 and 5-bottom gangs to cut either 
12” or 14” furrows. Independent beam type in 3, 4, 5, 
6 and 8-bottom 14” gangs. Disc plows in three sizes. 
Grand Detour plows are obtainable with mouldboard 
shapes to meet soil conditions in different localities. 
Quick detachable shares; jointers, spring safety Hitch, 
weed hooks, sub-soilers, etc., furnished when ordered. 
When you are ready to buy a tractor plow make the 
Grand Detour your of comparison. 


ALL PLOWING pays, and now is the time 
to get at it. Early fall plowing pays better 
than late; Plowing with Case Tractors pays 

better than plowing with horses. Next year’s 
crop will tell the tale. 


Case Kerosene Tractors and Grand Detour Plows 
bring you all the advantages of plowing in the 
fall. The sturdy power of a Case tractor is most 
appreciated when plowing on hard ground in hot 
weather. Case Kerosene Tractors, with their 
steady gait and dogged pulling power get a lot of 
good plowing done in a day, at a cost that makes 
their use a real economy. 


The quality of Grand Detour plowing is admitted 
by every farmer who has ever seen the Grand 
Detour at work. There is a big advantage in 
their ample throat room and unusual clearance 
which allow the furrow slice to turn freely, fully 
and easily; leaving the plowed soil in the finest 
possible condition. 


The Case dealer will show you a line of tractors 
and plows, made to work together, from which 
you can pick the size that fits the needs of your 
farm. See the illustrations for the power rating 
and daily plowing capacity of Case tractors. 


Write us for valuable information that should 
be in your hands before you spend your money 
for any power farming machinery. 


J. I, CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1842 
Racine, Wisconsin 


Dept. J 32 U.S. A. 





‘TRADE MARKSREG. U.S PAT OFF. AND IN FOREIGN COUNTRRES, 


POWER FARMING 
MACHINERY 


NOTE: We want the ry to know that our plows 
and harrows are NOT the Case plows and harrows 
made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company. 





CASE BALING PRESSES 


Case balers produce clean, square cornered bales of 
any reasonable weight. The power is applied in a 
simple manner and through strong steel working 
parts. For these reasons Case baling presses last a 
long time, are easy to operate and are steady workers, 


There are two sizes, 14 x 18 with a capacity of 3 to 4 
tons per hour, and 17 x 22 with a capacity of 3% to 5 
tons. We have also a sweep power baler with which 
one team can bale 1 to 1)4 tons per hour. Write us 
for the Case Baler Catalog. 


$$} 





























TRACTORS SCORE AGAIN 
Here’s another credit mark to add to 
the tractor’s long list. In the opinion of 
a number of dairy farmers with whom 
the writer has talked, tractors are having 
influence on increasing silo- 
building. Their use at silo- 


no small 





the common fault of many to consider the 
grade of their hay determmed when it has 
reached the mow, or has been placed un- 
der the stack cover. Often the difference 
of a grade is made by proper, or improper 
methods of handling, from this point un- 
til the hay has reached the market. 

The producer has much control over 
the quality of the product and its feeding 
value when it finally reaches the feeder. 


By a little care he may swing the returns 


on the crop from a total loss toanice profit. 

The three important points to keep in 
mind while handling the hay are, weight, 
color, and leaves. If possible the hay 
should be baled at a time when there is 
considerable humidity in the air. Much 
weight is gained in the stems of the hay 
by baling at this time, as well as that 
gained by saving a large percentage of the 
leaves that otherwise would be lost if the 


| hay was handled in a dry atmosphere. 
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passing over the rough upper surface of 
the lower bale, the leaves are raked from 
the lower side of the issuing bale. This 
waste may be prevented by placing a 
board under the baler magazine floor in 
such a manner that it presents a smooth 
surface to the sliding bales. 

Where the hay is loaded directly onto 





the wagon, the device here shown saves 
|}much labor as well as weight and leaves, 








by redueing the handling while loading to 
& minimum. The bales are slid to table C 
by the power of the baler. From here 
they are placed on the wagon. The frame 
work that supports the slide 
and table is made of 2x4 





filling time in running the 
cutter has made putting up 
silage so much easier than 


the former steam engine 
way, that it is an induce- 
ment te farmers to put 
money into a silo “The 


tractor way is so much sim- 
pler, less expensive and con- 
venient than waiting one’s 
turn at a hired steam out- 
fit, says C. F. Kramer, a 
Clayton county, Iowa, far- 
mer, “that it is an incentive 
to build a silo if you have 
not one already but have a 
tractor. Silo filling is nota 
job that farmers can put » 
off until the steam engine 
outfit is teady to give them 
a day. When corn is ready 
for silage it hasto be put 
into the silo. With a tractor 
there is no delay as there 
used to be when a steam en- 
gine had to be requisitioned. 
“Then too, the tractor less- 
ens the cost of filling the 
silo The fuel cost is less 
and two less men are re- 
quired than are needed to 
fire and haul water for a 
steam engine.” At thesame 
time the photograph was 
taken on the Kramer farm 
a half dozen other tractors 
in the immediate vicinity 
were pt rforming the 
silo-filling, and there 
as many differ- 
ent kinds of tractors as 
there were silos. It would 
seem that a tractor is a 





same 
job of 


were almost 


tractor at silo-filling time, 
whether it is big or little, 
cheap or expensive.—F. C 


SAVE BY SPENDING 

In addition to the actual 
saving in vears of service a 
piece of machinery will ren- 
der if it is properly cared for, 
there is an added return in quality of ser- 
vice, and efficiency in the case of well 
eared for machinery. 

It stands to reason that an implement 
left out to weather is likely to-rust and get 
loose. Such a machine will not do as good 
work as it did when new. A machine with 
rusty bearings will pull harder and waste 


more time than the machine in good sh: pe 


THE PICTURES TELL THE TRUTH 


And out in the barnyard the working equipment, 
The harrow and wagon, and even the cat, 

Were left in the storms to age and to rotten, 

The pictures must tell the plain truth about that. 





Tho dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, f he 
When fancy goes back to the days of my youth, Mh 
And I still love the homestead, the meadow and pasture, 
The pictures I show will tell the plain truth. 


The green tangled wildwood, I think was the orchard 
Of apple trees planted some years ago, 
And the fruit like the trees are all snarled and knotted, 
They're longing for spraying and pruning, I know. 


And when we went bankrupt (twas really no wonder), 
For our expenses crept high while income crept low, 
We cursed and declared that luck was against us, 


It was really poor farming, the pictures will show. 
William H. Leach 


scantling and the wheels are 
added to facilitate its being 
moved from place to place. 
An 1 x4 is nailed on each 
side of the slide to prevent 
the bales slipping off. The 
raising of the bales to table 
C requires no extra work 
on the part of the machine. 
As a certain amount of re- 
sistance is made at the 
rear of the machine by the 
tightening of tension B, to 
get bales of the desired 
weight tension B may be 
loosened slightly to make up 
added resistance 
caused by the slide. 

If the hay is to be stored 
in a building in which there 
is no floor, sufficient insul- 
ating material such as poles 
or old boards should be 
placed under it to prevent 
its drawing moisture from the 
ground. The bales should 
not be placed closer than 
two inches from the sides 
of the building in order that 
they may not draw moisture 
thru the walls in damp 
weather. This is of special 
importance if the hay be 
stored in a concrete build- 
ing. The bales should form 
a compact pile. If they be 
loosely placed, air will cir- 








The producer should demand of the] 


men operating the baler, a uniform bale 
in length and weight. The bales should 
average from seventy-five to eighty pounds 
in weight to handle best in storing and 
shipping Too many times the operators 
of custom machines allow the bales to 
run under weight in order to save the extra 
strain on the machine that is necessary 


No, there isn’t much doubt about it, even | where the solid bale is produced. 


at present prices of all tools and machinery 


If the hay is baled some distance from 


the average farm machine cost could be cut | the place of storage, it should be loaded 


away below pre-war farm machinery cost 
uges, if only every farm had a machine 


avera 
shed that was alwavs in us Here is one 
place where expenditure is an investment. 


BALING AND STORING ALFALFA 
There is much loss sustained annually 
by the producers of market hay, thru the 


improper handling of their product. 


directly on the wagon from the baler. 
If this is not possible the pile of bales 
should be covered with canvas to protect 
the hay from the bleaching effects of the 
lirect rays of the sun. It is the usual 
practice to place the first bale that comes 


from the machine, under the end of the | 


| . 
magazine, and allow the successive bales 


It is | 


to be pushed out over the first bale. In 





culate thru the openings, 
and a heavy shrinkage will 
be the result. 

There are so many steps 
thru which the hay must 
pass on the route from the 
swath to the market, that 
if a little is gained on each 
step and some handlings 
are omitted entirely, the 
hay will bring a maximum 
profit to the producer.— 
S. R:, Kan. 

HOGS GOOD WITH DAIRY 

We have built up a fair dairy business 
selling whole milk and are now beginning 
to find an outlet for considerable cream 
Which in your opinion, would be the best 
way of using the skimmilk, to feed it to 
hogs or to raise more calves?—M. M. P., 
Ohio. 

We presume you have just recently 
found yourself with any surplus of milk 
on hands. Of course it is usually to the 
dairyman’s advantage to raise at least a 
part of his own cows so you will wish to 
feed some of your excess milk to calves 
However, in addition, we would certainly 
advise you to keep hogs if you have milk 
to feed at a fair price. Given milk, the 
tankage ration can be reduced and still 
an ideal or almost ideal ration for growing 
pigs may be had. Hogs are producing 


| good retui ns now in proportion to feed cost. 
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PUBLIC approval follows artistic 
leadership. The Victrola stands 
alone. The great artists who make 
records for it have by that simple fact 
given it the only sanction which really 
counts for a musical instrument. 


Victrolas $25.00 to $1500. 


Victrola 


REG. US PAT. OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden, N. J. ° 
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This is the 
guide post 
to Quality 


Look for the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark 
on tools. 

Look for the KEEN 
KUTTER trade-mark 
on cutlery. 

This trade-mark is a 
sure guide post to 
highest quality. Only 
articles of tested su- 
periority are permitted 
to bear the KEEN 
KUTTER mark of 
distinction. 








SIMMONS 
HARDWARE 
COMPANY 


“The recollection of 
QUALITY remains long 
after the PRICE is for. 
gotten.” —E.C. SIMMONS 


Trade-mark Registered 


| you know Edith has been to St. Louis and is back 
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Harley- vb 
Prices reduced 25% 
on all models. 

Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. | 
Harley-Davidson Motor @. | 
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Peétiverea toyou Free “SS 
for gare trial on approval. Your "i - 


hoice of kytes. colors and sizes of 
faimon Ranger 
lets you buy at wholesale prices, 
express prepaid, direct from er. 


[QMonths to Pay |"-",-; 
jo you 
Ranger at once. Many boys an 
girls easily ro the eet watts - 
ments. anger is « ter bicyc 
then you can buy an here et aay price. 


I ires and aul ment, 
prices Send No 
free Ranger catalog, 


Mead &%:¢ 
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Company iis: 
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Deptsi29 Chicago 


—_—__—____—_" - 
» All makes slightly used. $20 

up. Easy yments. 5 days 

trial. [xpress prepaid rice-list free. 


PAYNE CO., Rosedale Station, Kansas City, Kans. 





‘towns of 5,000 or less and thirty-three 


| cars are®owned by men having an income | 
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OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


There isn’t much to report on the cases 


now in the hospitals. Little Florence in 





St. Louis is doing well, and Ethie in Chi- 
cago is getting along fine. Both are having | 
their backs straightened. 

They who contribute to the crippled 
children fund will appreciate the letter we 
got from Edith’s mother after Edith had 
been to St. Louis to have her braces ad- 
justed again. It makes one glad that the 
results are so gratifying to all. 

“I will write you a few lines this morning to let 


home again. They made examinations and said her | 
knee was really in better condition than they ex- 
pected to find it. She got her shoe brace and walks 
everywhere with it. She does not use her crutches 
now. The doctor said it depended on how she got 
along whether she would have to come back again 
or not. We are very grateful!for the benefit she has 
received and hope that the good work can be con- 
tinued so that other unfortunatefchildren may have 
the opportunity she With best wishes for 
Successful Farming, Mrs. R. L., Okla.” 

We are also giving our latest letter from 
Ethie who is in Chicago: 

“I am here in Illinois taking treatment right 
along and am improving fine. They do everything 
they can to help me be able to walk. I find Dr. 
Coons a wonderful doctor. As you know, I came 
here alone, and Dr. Coons is certainly like a daddy 
to me. I believe Dr. Coons wrote you I would stay 
at the mission; I am glad I can stay there for'they 
are true workers of God. I would have been glad 
to see Alma. I have been here but a short time but 
have made lots of friends. I went up to take my 
treatment this morning and I surprised Dr. Coons 
how much my leg hadimproved. Am sorry I cannot 
get to read your dear papers, but I wrote to my dear 
old dad to keep every one of the papers that came 
while I was away. I can't think of very much to 
write. My doctor told me to write you so please 
forgive me for not*writing sooner. I will try to write 
you often. I am not sure, but I do not think I will 


as. 





have to stay here very much longer. I often re- 
member you Mr. Secor in my prayers, and would 
like to hear from you. Dr..Coons will also write to | 
you.— Ethie.” | 

If we had $50,000 right now we would | 
start every little cripple now on the wait- 
ing list for some hospital. It would perhaps 
take that much to treat all who are beg- 
ging our assistance. But we can only ask 
them to be patient and wait their turn. 
There is satisfaction in knowing that we 
have helped a half dozen sufferers. We had 
hoped that every state legislature would 
create a fund to care forcrippled children. 

Publie spirited people should press this 
need upon the states that make no such 
provision. All who can contribute to the 
fund send money to Successful) 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—“C, C. Fund,” 


FARMERS AND THE AUTO TAX | 
Statistics reveal that one third of all | 
motor vehicles are owned and operated | 
by farmers. Seventy-two percent of all | 
cars are sold in towns having less than 
50,000 population; fifty-five percent in 





percent in towns or hamlets of 1,000 or less. 
Approximately sixty-six percent of all 


of $4,000 a year or less. Under existing 
laws automobile and motor vehicle owners 
are paying $348,769,876 a year in state 
and Federal tolls, that is an average of | 
$34.67 per vehicle per year. The auto- 
mobile association which is up in arms 
against the proposed tax on automobiles 
has submitted these facts to the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


CENSUS OF FARM PROPERTY 

According to final statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Census of the Department 
of Commerce the value of all farm prop- 
erty in the United States on January 1, 
1920, was $77,925,989,073 as compared 
with $40,991,449.090 in 1910. The in- 
crease in the value of all farm property 
during the decade was thus $36,934,539,- 
983 or 90.1 percent. Four states reported 





farm property valued at more than four 
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billion dollars in 1920 as follows: Iowa, 
$8,525,270,956; Illinois, $6,666,817,235: 
Texas, $4,461,579,497; Nebraska, $4,193,- 
825,242; the average value of all farm 
property per farm for the United States as 
a whole in 1920 was $12,085 as compared 
with $6,444 in 1910. The average value of 
land alone per farm in 1920 was $8,514 as 
compared with $4,476 in 1910. The value 
of implements and machinery per farm in 
1920 was $558 as compared with $199 in 
1910. The value of livestock on farms in 
the United States in 1920 was $7,996,362,- 
496 as compared with $4,925,173,610 in 
1910, or an increase of 62.4 percent. 





A.F.B.F. ON MARKET CONDITIONS 

The pinch in the marketing of agricul- 
tural products has changed in the last six 
months, from one of foreign export €redit 
to one of domestic financing and market- 
ing, according to the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, which has just issued 
an analysis of the present foreign and do- 
mestic situation. It is indicated that the 
volume of exports of foodstuffs is still ex- 
ceedingly large as compared with prewar 
years. During the year 1913-14, there was 
exported in grains, for example, a total of 
167,963,570 bushels valued at~$157,747,- 
541, while in 1920-21 there was sent abroad 
513,707,887 bushels valued at $1,076,475,- 
000. Animal products and fats show an 
equally marked increase; 2,202,531,000 
pounds were exported during the past 
year as against 1,303,267,164 in 1913-14. 
=xpo. ts of cotton has decreased, however, 
from 9,165,300 bales at a value of $610,- 
475,301, to 5,309,102 bales valued at 
$600,495,000. According to figures pub- 
lished by the bureau of commerce, the 
amount of foodstuffs shipped to Europe 
during the past year is as follows: 390,- 
000,000 ow of grain, and 1,615,000,- 
000 pounds of meat and fats. It is stated 
that exports during the past year have 
been financed without governmental in- 
tervention, except for small amounts 
thru the War Finance Corporation. 





INTERESTING PUZZLE GAME NOW 
STARTING 


On page 70 of this issue is an announcement of 
a picture puzzle game that is just beginning. The 
cokution of the picture puzzle will provide interest- 
ing entertainment for the entire family for several 
evenings. It will be a lot of fun to find the objects 
in the picture the spelling of which begins with the 
letter fi > 

Look at the picture right now, see how many 
objects you find in it, the spelling of which begins 
with the letter H. Jot the words down as you find 
them, and watch the hist grow. 

Be sure to send your list of words promptly and 
while you are sending your list, better make your- 
self eligible to receive the larger prizes, because you 
ean do that very easily, as explained in the an- 


| nouncement. 


The winner of the third prize in the Slogan Con- 
test, H. Perry Ward, received only $15 as his prize 
because he sent no subscriptions with his slogan. 
Had he sent only five subscriptions, he would have 
received $300 in cash instead of $15 and had his 
subscriptions been all for $1, he would have re- 
ceived an extra cash prize of $50, or $350 in all. 

On the other hand, Glenn Lucas, of Spring Hill, 
Kan., toward the bottom of the list of winners, 
having been awarded the 14th prize, received $70) 
in cash because he sent five three-year subscrip- 
tions with his solution of the slogan. Had he sent 
no subscriptions, he would have received $1, but 
by sending five subscriptions he increased his priz« 
to $20, and because all his subscriptions were for 
three years, he received $50 additional according to 
our offer. 

Please remember that during the period of the 
picture puzzle game which ends Oct 8th, our sub- 
scription rates will be reduced and the following 
bargain rates will be in effect: 

4 years for $1 

2 years for 50 cents 

1 year for 25 cents 

Wouldn’t it be fine to win the $500 prize, th: 
$250 prize or one of the other big ones? And th: 
prizes aré going to be awarded strictly according t 
the offers in the contest. We guarantee that th: 
contest will be decided absolutely without favors 


t rone. 
imma i E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


Blood Will Tell and Blood Will Sell, 
is the title of an article which tells 
just to what extent and why pure- 
breds are better than scrubs. Indiana 
is ahead of most states but only 15 
percent of Indiana’s farms have any 
purebred livestock. Read all about 
it in the October issue. 
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Formerly $189.00 


W (Improvements) Only 


‘erA\ Latest Log Saw— ‘ 
"any Runs Steady—Cuts Faster — Operates 


< 
Saws ’Em Down- 
Cuts Fm Up, Quick. You can change the WITTE 


in 5 minutes to a Tree Saw. 


Here you are, Men! With wood at $10to$15acord, Just switch the pitmans, 
you can make money with a WITTE Outfit. Uses little fuel. Costs attach tree saw equipment, 
only 2 to 3 cents an hour to operate. Cuts 20 to 40 cords a day. Built for d h f : 
practical, economical work—strong anddurable. Four-cycleengineis #924 you havea fast-cutting ’ 
especially designed—easy te start— Sante of surplus power. Speedreg- ‘treesaw, nee in itself,ready 
ulator built in. Crank extended for pulley. Engine has 2 p-wheke to work anywhere. Hook right on 
so that it can be used satisfactorily for belt work when not sawing, ®dstartcutting. Falls tree with- 

sa out — rig Me a a ing — 

on Friction Clutch— gine. Only ome rig to e 

Original Lever Control Starts and stopssaw as shown. Sawsuphillordown § 
while engine runs. Arm Swing Motion, same as in hand sawing. Saw hill. Goes where you could not f 
runs at speed recommended by saw blade manufacturers—no “‘buck- set the ordinary rig. Price and Ff 
ing,”’ ‘‘riding’’ or ‘‘jumping’’ of saw. Log cutis finished withblade quality considered, the best buy 
almost parallel with ground—no sawing into dirt or 7-2, onthe mar- Aj 
rocks. Blade stays sharp longer. A rig any man | 
can operate. Endorsed by thousands of satisfied 
users who claim the WITTE is far superior. 
Priced so low that every man can have one at 
this direct factory price. 


Write, Wire or Phone Your Order . 7 | : 
ine hurry,’ ne your = ~~~ Complete Tree Saw 


If you are in a hurry, wire or phone your Log Saw yy, 
] Equipment. 
ie | 


order while the above special price is in effect. & A 
You take no chances in ordering direct from this ad, as I am ; \ | = 1 ‘i bi F ine 
, \ x SJ Interchangeable parts for 
nk § WITTE Saw makes fast- 


financially responsible and you can depend on future service, | 
here— a 

“ “7 cutting Tree Saw as shown above. 

ip Rig clamps to tree in 10 seconds. 


= 


tee 


My 


anything you want—one or a carload. 


90-Day Test—Lifetime Guarantee 


The regular WITTE Lifetime Guarantee against defects is placed on 
this rig same as on every WITTE Engine. Don’t take any Log or 
Tree Saw outfit until you know about the WITTE. It’s the latest 
model—has many valuable improvements. Remember this is my 
36th year building engines and saw rigs. Everybody knows Ed. Witte. 
Cash or Easy Terms. ¥°" 42! direct with the man who makes’em. 9 For WITTE Log Saw Book. 


You buy for Cash or on Easy Terms, as you 
wish. Write quick, It costs you nothing to get my BIG SPECIAL OFFER, ED. H. WITTE, President, Ss 


My Log Saw Catalog gives full description of both Dear Sir:—Please mail me complete information 
Send For Free Book. Log Saw and Tree Saw Equipment. Sent “Special”— regarding your Log and Tree Saw. 
without cost or obligation. Mail the coupon for saw catalog, or any desired information. 


WITTE Engine Works |“ 


1619 Oakland Avenuc, KANSAS CITY, MO. § 7°" - 
1619Empire Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I can make immediate shipment. Now—anyw 
Cuts ’em clear down. Quickly moved from 


m1) 


Parts furnished on order at 
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KEROSENE ENGINES 











FARM WORK 
MADE EASIER | 
ORTHINGTON Kero- | 
sene Engines 1% to 25 | 

H. P. were designed and are | 
constructed to suit the farm- 
ers’ requirements. Suitable 
power on the farm is needed 
now more than ever. A 
WORTHINGTON Engine 
will takecare of many jobs bet- 
ter and cheaper than human 
hands. It is untiring, always 
ready, the price is low and the 
cost of operation very slight. 
Our big free engine book describes | 
the WORTHINGTON Engine and | 
its many uses fully and will be of 
assistance to you in selecting the size 
and type best suited to your needs. 
It will only cost you a postal card | 


to get all of the details and the re- 
sults will be pleasing and profitable. 


Write for Booklet “‘O”’ 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND | 
MACHINERY CORPORATION | 
: 130 Holthoff Place ; 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. R 

















It tells how in a few 


you can earn from 
$150 to $400a month in the 
Auto and Tractor business. 
| 
t 
3 SS 
J Sy 


¥ imply send name and address today, a post card 
will do, for Free book and 27 Dhotegrephte repro- 
Ga ductions of machine shop work, etc. in world’s larg- 

est and finest trade school, Let’s Go--Write Now! 
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‘ Get an “American” Tractor Special Saw Mill. 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if three-cent stamp is enclesed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ In ation Bureau,“ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines towa. 











PROPER SIZED FURNACE 

I have a seven room, two story house 
and estimate the contents to be about 
10,000 cubic feet. I would like to know 
what sized pipeless furnace is needed to 
heat it and what should be the inside 
measurements of chimney flue?—T. E. G. 

A simple rule that is often used in de- 
termining the proper sized furnace for 
heating a house is to allow a square foot 
of grate for each 5,000 cubic feet of con- 
tents of the building. The results obtained 
with a furnace will depend much on the 
kind of fuel used and the construction and 
design of the house. 

If soft coal is used for fuel a larger grate 
area is needed than when hard coal is used. 
In the construction of the house if the 
walls are carefully constructed, with 
sheathing, heavy wall paper or felt and 
then weather boarding, siding or some 
other covering on the outside and care- 
fully plastered on the inside down to the 
floor line, the grate of the furnace may be 
smaller than if the house is poorly built. 
Or if there are a great many windows or a 
great amount of exposed wall surface a 
larger grate will be needed. You can easily 
see that the problem of determining the 
right sized furnace depends on other fac- 
tors besides the cubic feet of contents in 
the house. A reliable furnace man is a 
good source of information on this subject. 

You state that you Have a seven room, 
two story house. I am of the opinion that 
if you make a careful calculation you will 
find that you have more than 10,000 cubic 
feet of space for heat. For the ordinary 
seven room house I would recommend a 
furnace with a 24-inch grate. Experienced 
furnace men tell me that this size of fur- 
nace will heat from ten to twenty thousand 
cubic feet, depending on how cold it gets. 
On the basis of the rule mentioned above 
a 24-inch grate would have a little more 
than three square feet of heating surface 
and would heat between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand cubic feet of space. This 
size should certainly take care of your re- 
quirements. 

As to the proper sized chimney flue for 
this size of furnace you should have a flue 
at least 8x12 inside dimension. According 
to heating engineers no flue should be 
made smaller than 8x8, except for very 
small boilers or tank heaters. The best 
flues are lined with a special tile. The 
chimney should be carried at least two 
feet higher than the ridge pole of the roof 
to secure a good draft and prevent smok- 
ing. Low chimneys often cause a smoky 
fireplace or furnace. 


PUTTING LIME ON THE LAND 

Would you kindly advise me as to 
liming the soil, how much to use on an 
acre and when to put iton, before plowing 
or after. Must I have a machine to put it 
on with?—A. W., Wise. 

From the information thus far secured, 








Use it this winter with your tractor or farm 
engine to saw your trees into high-priced lumber. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Main Street Hackettstown, N. J. 











Send 

P Jt for Free 
. Booklet 

SNS 


American Saw Mill 








one ton of limestone to the acre is more 
than enough to destroy the acid commonly 
contained in the plowed soil, provided the 
|limestone is sufficiently fine and thoroly 
|mixed with the soil. But as a rule, it is 
less expensive to apply more limestone and 
allow the mixing to go on more slowly by 
the processes of plowing, discing, harrow- 
ing, ete., in the regular farm operations, 
keeping in mind also that the heavier the 
application, the longer it will last. If you 
must cultivate much land and can use but 
little limestone, apply two tons per acre, 


estions 2“ General Inferes 








and then plan to apply more later, but if 

ou have less land and wish to improv: 
it rapidly, apply four to ten tons of lime- 
stone per acre and it will give more marked 
results and will last much longer. Apply 
whenever your farm operations will best 
permit it. 

No single method need be followed in 
applying limestone to the land, but it 
should be spread as evenly as possible. 
This may be done by hand with a light 
shovel, either from the wagon or from 
small equal sized piles placed at regular 
intervals in the field. Thus a pile of one 
hundred pounds every thirty-three feet 
each way, makes two tons to the acre. 
This can be easily thrown sixteen or 
eighteen feet with a shovel. A spreader 
made for applying lime, several of which 
are on the market at the present time, 
would serve the purpose also. 


FEDERAL LOAN BANK STOCK 

We took out a loan in the Federal Farm 
Land Association, and upon consummating 
the same were informed that we would 
have to take stock to the extent of $50 for 
every $1000 of loan. Now, there was 
nothing stated in our agreement nor in the 
mortgage that we signed. The agent told 
us it would be deducted from the debt 
upon the full payment of the same.—P. 
R., Indiana. 

It is part of the provisions of the Federa! 
Farm Loan Act that every applicant for 2 
loan must apply for membership and sub- 
scribe to shoal In association to the extent 
of five percent of the desired loan. When 
the loan is granted, as yours was, and the 
stock paid for, the applicant will become a 
member and shareholder in the Farm 
Loan Association. This stock will be re- 
tired when the loan is paid off. In the 
meanwhile it will be held as collateral 
security, borrower receiving dividends de- 
clared thereon. These provisions are found 
in section 8 of the law. We can a8sure you 
that you need not wi over the value of 
the stock which you take out. It is abso- 
lutely good and will yield a good rate of 
interest. When the loan is nearly paid off, 
it will be used to discharge the balance on 
your indebtedness should you so desire. 

FENCE MUST TURN SWINE 

Our line fence is hog tight and must be 
renewed. We will build a new fence next 
spring, that is our half of it, and the other 
party will not build a new fence, because 
their land is trees and brush and lying idle. 
Can we compel our neighbor to put up his 
half of the fence?—M. J. H., Ill. 

The Illinois law requires a lawful fence 
to be such as will turn swine, and if your 
neighbor fails to do his part toward main- 
tenance of a suitable fence, I suggest that 
you complain to the fence viewers of your 
township, with a view to obtaining an 
order requiring that the neighbor put his 
share of the line in suitable condition.— 


A. L. H.S. 


CANE POISONING | 

Would appreciate very much if you 
would tell me what to do for cattle when 
they eat cane poison?—J. M., Kans. 

Acute poisoning by prussic acid some- 
times found in wilted or second growth 
sorghums usually proves fatal before 
medical treatment can be given. Where 
that is not the case it is usual to give am- 
monia by inhalation and diluted as a drink 
followed by a physic. For ordinary forage 
poisoning often called “cornstalk disease 
the Illinois agricultural experiment sts- 
tion at Urbana is distributing a speci:! 
anti-toxin. Circular No. 38 of that station 
gives particulars. 
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e WOLVERIN | 


The looo Mile Shoe 





Here it is! The work shoe that 
wears, and wears, and wears! 


It is made of horsehide, through 
and through. Soles, as well as up- 
pers, all made of the toughest, best 
wearing leather on earth, tanned in 
our own tannery to the softness and 
flexibility of buckskin by an exclu- 


sive, secret process. 


Horsehide is the closest fibred 
WOLVERINE leather. It is the leather used in 
Comf Sh making league baseballs because it 

omiort es is the only leather that will stand 





Here is a lighter built WOL- the hard poundings. 
VERINE, so easy and flexible Horsehide hasn’t been used be- 
that you can bend it together fore because it could not be tanned 
likea baby’s moccasin. Wears soft. We tan it so that it is soft and 
like iron, but so soft and easy flexible as a buckskin glove. But 
on your feet you'll hardlyknow how it wears! 


you have a shoe on. 


We use only the best wearing 


If you have tender feet, or parts of the horse’s hide. Only the 
want a shoe for wear where “‘butts” are made into WOLVER- 
the exposure to wet weather INES. And every hide is double 
is not so great, wear WOL- tanned in our own tanneries by our 
VERINECOMFORT SHOE. secret process, which increases their 
Like a blessing on tired feet wearing ability while making the 





leather soft and flexible as kid. 








We call this wonderful work shoe 
the WOLVERINE 1000 MILE 
SHOE. We know it will give youa 
thousand miles of wear. We don’t 
know how much more mileage it 
will give you. But we are going to 
find out. 


Mud, snow, ice, dust—all the de- 
structive forces of nature—these are 
the things your shoes have to con- 
tend with. To win against these ele- 
ments your shoes must be of the 
best wear-resisting leather. This is 


‘horsehide. They must be strongly 


made. WOLVERINE 1000 MILE 
SHOES are doubly strong where 
strain and wear are greatest. The 
uppers, usually of light leather, are 
thick and heavy here, yet they are 
soft and flexible, easy on the feet. 


Your dealer has the WOLVER- 
INE 1000 MILE SHOE. Be sureand 
ask forit. It comesin several models 
and weights. Heaviest weight for 
fall and winter, lighter weights for 
spring and summer. Try a pair. 
You'll never want to wearany other 
kind of a work shoe. This we guarantee 


Get the Particulars About Our SARIS aR crm Se ae 


MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS, 


$1000 Gold Prize Contest 


Fill out the attached COUPON—with your name, address and name of your shoe 
fealer, and mail it to us immediately. We are going to give $1000 IN GOLD in 
prizes for the best letters on the WOLVERINE 1000 MILE SHOE. Anyone can 


Name 


Dept. 105, Rockford, Michigan. 


1 Please send me FREE, postage prepaid, particulars about 
1 your $1,000 GOLD PRIZE CONTE 


IST for best letters on 


WOLVERINE SHOES. This request in no way obligates me 





We will award $1000 for the best 100-word letters. We know that 


co te. 
WOLVERINE 1000 MILE SHOES do give 1000 miles of wear. We want to know | 
how much more they will wear for you. Write TODAY for rticulars about this 
wonderful prize contest and how to win this $1000 IN GOLD. Use the coupon at | 
the right. 1 Postoffice 
MICHIGAN SHOEMAKERS 1 
Factory and Tannery: Rockford, Mich. ! 
i 





Address ———EE . a a 





Dealer’s Addresa____ a ne _— 


Your Dealer’s Name “— - 
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it’s the brake lining 
“ from the raking it gets every time the 
and slips every time you press the brake 
the whole car rattle 
Stops the shivering and shaking when you 
tering. Cork Insert does not get nard or slick. 
in Cork Insert and keep it new? If it’s a used car, 
Remember :Cork Insert will save you relining 
Be sure you gct genuine Advance Cork In- 
man has the genuine or can get it; every whole- 
ats } 
S Anat) | 
S ° Be’ | 
~_A 
i 
Ford brake and clutch, mailed on request | 



















’ 
Not the Ford’s fault— 
FORD doesn't need to rattle. It’s 
better made than most cars. It rattles 
brake is used. Ordinary brake lining gets 
hard, flinty, slick—-has no grip—then grabs 
pedal, making the’ car shiver and shake 
rhis shaking loosens nuts and bolts. Makes 
work the brake. It grips instantly, smoothly 
No gtabbing or slipping—no shaking or chat- 
Why shake your Ford to pieces with hard, 
slick brake lining? If it’s new, why not put 
Cork Insert will make it work surprisingly 
| Smooth and free from rattle and vibration 
expense— one set outiasts threesets of ordinary 
lining—saves repair expenses. 
sert. Perfected through years of testing. Accept 
no imitation. Your garage, repair or accessory 
sale house carries it in stock. 
ORK INSERTD 
™ 
a’) é 
Giving valuable information about the 
ADVANCE AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES CORP. 
Dept. 600, 1721 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
’s Best 
>. World’s Bes 
“ ~ 


OV vt Eat we 
4 SF & 7 yy z 





= ~ 
_. a 

“Reo” Cluster Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, Corru- 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. Positivel, greatest 
offer ever made. 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs. Nopainting 
w repairs, Guaranteed rot, fire, rust, lightning proof. 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. We Sell direct 
from factory to youand 
Save you money. Ask 
for Book No.156 ' 


FREE 
Samples & 
Roofing Book 



















> aoe © 
LOW PRICED GARAGES 

Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any place. Send vostal for 
Ti, 300k, showing styles. 

DWARDS MFG. CO., 
906-956 Pike 8t., Ciectanatt, 0. 














ase 
Mell Extra-Ply and Cord Ti 
Make big money part or full time. 
eapitalor experience needed. Sample 
Sections Furnished. GUARANTEED 


8,000 & 10,00 
OO Seogade). Hand mae. Fineet materials. 
’ on Trova 
FREE “ints FOR YOURCAR 

to oneuser ineachiocality. 
Be first_to write quick for special 
Agents Offer and Wholesale . 
MELLINGER TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
912 North Oak St.. Kangas City, Mo, 









Send Model or drawing for 
Pretiminary Examination. 


PATENTS Booklet free. Highest references. 


Best results. Promptness assured. 
Watson EB, Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
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|FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from page 8 
priority on the program of legislation. 
The bill is next on the calendar, having 
been reported from the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture. The measure is intended 
to curb excessive speculation thru the tax 
weapon of 20 percent additional tax on 
grain transactions known to the trade as 
“privileges,” “bids,”’ “offers,” “puts and 
calls,” “indemnities” or “ups and downs” 
except where the seller at the time of mak- 
ing such contract is the owner of the actual 
physical property or an association of such 
owners; and except when such contracts 
are made by a member of a board of trade 
designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture as a “contraet market.” The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is given regulatory 
powers; cooperative associations are made 
eligible to a seat in the “contract mar- 
kets” by the bill. It also puts safeguards 
round the leased wire practices. 
Cooperative Bargaining Bill 

The Capper-Volstead cooperative bar- 
gaining bill has been reported finally 
from the Senate Judiciary Committee. As 
repcrted the bill still contains the feature 
that led to its failure to be accepted by the 
farming interests last session, namely, the 
inclusion of a section which virtually put 
the cooperative organizations under the 
anti-trust laws. Senator Walsh, Demo- 
crat of Montana, who made the report, 
stated that cooperative organizations 
could never establish a monopoly. 





‘“‘Why anyone should insist, under these 


| circumstances, on the enactment of a law, 


which in terms would authorize them to do 
so, your committee finds it impossible to 
understand.” 

Plans are now under way for the House 


'and Senate leaders to get together on the 





measure. An effort will be made to elimi- 
nate the clause inserted by the Senate 
Committee, while there is a proposal to 
substitute the Federal Trade Comanianion 
for the Secretary of Agriculture as the 
regulator of the cooperative bodies. 
Packer Bill Ready for President’s Signature 

The conference report on the packer 
bill has been accepted by both houses 
and it is now ready for the signature 
of President Harding. Once more the 
senate yielded to the house in eliminating 
some of the drastic clauses, with the result 
that in its final form the bill is a house 
measure. One important clause on which 
the senate yielded was that requiring the 
packers to adopt a system of uniform ac- 
counting. It was a case, however, of yield- 
ing much or getting no legislation at all. 

Petroleum on Free List 

Much may happen to the tariff bill be- 
fore it finally becomes a law. It is really in 
a stage of flux, with no definite date set for 
its being put on the statute book. How- 
ever, the farm organizations won one im- 
portant fight in defeating the effort of in- 
dependent producers to put a heavy tariff 
on petroleum. The proposed schedule was 
defeated largely thru the efforts of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. The 
dairy interests and the wool growers are 
still ‘‘carrying on”’ the fight to increase the 
schedule provided in the house bill for 
fats, oils and wool. 

The Disarmament Conference 

It is now practically certain that the 
five major powers will convene in the In- 
ternational Conference on Disarmament 


Sept., 1921 


and Far Eastern Questions in Washing- 
ton on Armistice November 11th, 
Faced with staggering burdens and 
pects of increased taxes, leaders and |. 
lievers in disarmament everywhere «ra 
hopeful that the conference will result in « 
diminution of the burden of armaments. 
Some idea of the burden can be gotten 
from the following figures based on offici:| 
statistics of the various powers. 

In 1920, two years after the conclusion 
of the World War the five principal powers 
to be at the conference, the United Stat: 
Great Britain, Japan, France and Ita 
spent sixteen and a half billions for arn 
ments; that is six billions more than t! 
entire debt of the Allied and Associate: 
Powers to this Government. The terri! 
increase in the pace is shown by the f: 
that the amount spent for the one yea: 
above cited is two billions in excess of al! 
oat in the fourteen years 1900-1914 in- 
clusive. Since the appearance of the fir 
dreadnaught, seven principal powers spent 
seventeen billion dollars on the construc- 
tion of capital ships. The increase in arm- 
ament expenditures by the U. S. will be 
seen from the following figures: 1909-1910, 
$279,000,000; 1920-1921, $828,000,000; 
estimates 1921-22, $1,379,000,000. 

Lightening of Tax Burden Not in Sight 

With the Federal Government plunging 
ahead with an expenditure of $10,000,000 
a day and the Treasury estimating the ex- 
penditures for the current year at $4,554 - 
012,817, as compared with estimated 
maximum receipts of $4,217,643,000, 
the administration and congress are suf- 
fering from a veritable shock and Mr 
Taxpayer has little hope of relief from the 
burden of war taxation. Here is the Sec- 
retary of the treasury telling congress 
what the minimum requirements of the 
Government are and what the maximum 
revenue from present laws is likely to be 
and you come down to a simple question 
in subtraction and find that treasury 
estimates leave a deficit of $336,369,817. 
Promises of economic retrenchment and 
reform are not bearing much fruit so far. 
Republican leaders are suffering from 
brain storms as they realize that the ex- 
penditures for July 1921 were fifteen mil- 
lions more than for 1920. In the face of 
this situation there may be a shifting of 
the burden, such as repeal of excess profits 
taxes, the higher surtaxes, the soda foun- 
tain “nuisance” taxes, but then, if the 

yace of expenditures continues there must 
- new taxes to balance the budget—and 
the treasury comes out with its proposals 
for three cent stamps, a tax on bank 
checks and a toll on the “fliver.” Tax re- 
form is all up in the air and a magician’s 
wand is prayed for to help out of a veri- 
table nightmare that is besetting Capitol 
Hill and the Treasury. 
Statistics on Farm Mortgages 

The number of farms operated by their 
owners for which the amount of mort- 
gages reported in the 1920 census was 
$1,193,878 as compared with $1,006,511 
in 1910. The amount of debt reported 
was $4,012,711,213 in 1920 as compared 
with $1,726,172,851 in 1910. The increased 
' debt amounted to 132.5 percent while the 
value of the mortgaged farms increased 
117.6 percent and their number 18.6 per- 
cent. The debt for the farms for which 
returns are available represented 29.1 per- 
cent of the value, as compared with 27.3 
for 1910. The average rate of interest paid 
on farm mortgages works out at 6.1 per- 
cent for the entire country. 

Production of Farm Implements } 
Farm implements to a total value oi 
$537,000,000 were manufactured during 
the year 1920, according to statistics col- 
lected by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. An interesting fact is that 
one-third of the total value represents £25 
tractors; 203,000 of these being put into 
use during the year. According to the 
published report covering 583 manul.c- 
turers, 1,000,000 plows, 225,000 farm 
wagons and 412,000 haying machines were 
turned out by the factories. 
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Thousands of pairs made for the U. 8. Govt., for export 
trade, and for domestic use. Many styles sold to us at a 
tremendous loss. Your one big chance to buy shoes at 
present hide values. You can’t help but save money in 


SEND NO MONEY — PAY ON ARRIVA 
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ALVAGE SHOE SALE! 


Greatest Bargains in Brand New Shoes Ever Thrown on the Open Market! 


this great sale. We guarantee to refund every penny and 
all postage charges if you are not tickled to death with 
your bargain. Order at once! Get in on these bargains 
while our stocks are complete. 




















sea\Guaranteed Work Shoe 
i= Sizes 6 to 12 $949 


\ Order No. 186 
aan) §6=«- Boys Sizes--l to 5 34 $1.96 
plus postage on arrival 
m. A work shoe that is just made 
2 for the modern farmer. 
Manure and acid proof 
upper stock, double wear 
os wien bellows tongue, 
double stitched to pre- 
vent ripping. We 
efy anyone 
 toequalit 











All-Rubber Arcties, 


Positively 928 
Half Price ——s* 


Order No. 179--Sizes 7 to12 

Never before such an arctic bar- 
gain! Easily worth $4 to $5. Every 
pair new, perfect goods. Guaranteed 
first uality rubber. Order a pair 
now! Have them when cold weather 
comes. You can’t make $2 any 
easier. Send no money. Pay post- 
man when they arrive. We guar- 


antee to refund every penny if 
you are not pleased. 


















English or Blucher Styles 


$998 

2 plus postage on arrival 
Sizes 6 to 11 
Order No. 107 

™ A fine lot of men's 

‘ dress shoes, values 

up to $5 and $6. 
; sacrific 
$2. 


ordered from this page. 


* for 





bac We also have first 
if not pane hip en s 
or Black satis- to 12, at $2.98 (plus 
fied. tage on arrival). 
Order No, 173. 
Men's Fine Dress Shoes ° 


One pair of hose free with every pair of shoes 















ay 
Sizes 2 \;to8 
Order No. 277 


The very latest 
style, Tediee’ 





ball-strap with 
medalliontipina 
rich dark brown 
shade. Very popular 
in the cities where 
















Brown 
or Black 
we lassize. Remember you can examine 

aot pleased you can return them for refund. You risk nothing. 
Be sure te include these in your order. 





8 4 toll 


Girls’ School Shoe 
ge ey $ 7 


it ‘ it Sh No. 464 plus 
oe = 
Kn e Sizes $4 98 on arrivat 
Sizes 6 to 12 11 44 to2 12 ya d f 
Order No.264 $949 Ladies Comfort 
No. 68S 2 J8 Sizes 2 3; to 6 2 
Knit felt shoes — Shoes for healthy, active Shoe $ 98 
are the warm- pilus irls, made to stand the Sizes — 
est and long- oe wear. Weguaran- pine pes 
eat-wearing of all feltshoes tee them to wear. ‘3to8s Sees 
Deal ou o onstructed 
$5 fy Or evinn Ta —_ qunaestaiiastberen Order No. 233 
ata ng. you w' 
need these when cold Ae ge ~- gee Made of fine, soft kid-finished 
weather comes. A a penny! leather with rubber heel and 
pair of real wool Pay when fiexible soles. Many women 
socks free the shoes with foot trouble havefound 
with arrive. instant relief in theseshoes. 












of durable upper 
ock and has na- 


























with this graceful and 
model. 













Boys’ 


















Ladies’ Juliet 


Sizes 3to8 jos 
Order No. 23 
Ladies’ fine kid- 
finished house shoes with 
rubber heels and flexible 
soles. Don't fail to get 
in on this big bargain 
only $1.98. Your 
money back if 
not satisfied. 





Sizes 9 to 13 % % 

No. 302 $D49 shal 
Sizes coe 
1tes 4% 


Splendid, sturdy school 
shoes for husky growing 


Don’t send one penny. 
Just pay when the 
shoes arrive. Your 










School Shoe 


No. 301 $ 1 $8 money back a& 
—_ onceif not 
plus post satisfied. 













For The Kiddies 
$4 25 Sizes 3 to 8—Nose0 


boys. Buy theses hoes 





These shoes would be 

a bargain at $2. They 

are soft kid leather and have a 
flexible, durable sole. Will 
ve the children a surpris- 
amount of wear. 







satisfac 








Don’t forget that you get a pair of hosefree with every pair 
of shoes you order from this page. And remember, you don’t 
have to send a single penny with your order. Pay when the 
shoes arrive. We absolutely guarantee to refund all your 
money without question if youare not satisfied with the shoes. 










Don’t miss this great opportunity for fitting out 
the whole family. You can surely save at these 
big bargain prices. Don’t delay, order now while 
our stocks are still complete. Be sure to state 
sizes! Order direct from 


etait 





GORDON BATES SHOE CO., Dept, S, Minneapolis, Minn. 
—_--- 
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You don’t have to wait 


for a new fly-wheel from the fac- 
tory when you strip its cast-iron starting 
gears. Take the stripped fly-wheel to the 
nearest K-B service station and let them 
fix you up. Save time and prevent a repe- 
tition ofthe same accident. K-B gear rings 
are installed in less than a day—and the 
steel teeth won't snapoff. The fly-wheel 
is simply turned down to size and a K-B 
steel gear ring shrunk on. 

Prevents loss on repairs and depreci- 
ation. Your garage or repair man will in- 
stall a K-B gear ring for you. 


Kirk-Barber 


Company 
2217 Calumet Ave., Chicago ))| 
Garage Owners— 


ee the K-B serv- 
ice proposition. Don’t : 
make your custom- 
ers wait for re- 
pairs. An at- 
tractive 
field for 

you A 

























ouse Your Hogs In Comfort 
the Year Round 





Send Today for Free Folder 
On Better Hog Houses 


[ NCREASE your profite with this modern 
hog house. Stands for ages, kee eeping y your. hogs 

clean, comfortable and free from 

fim winter, cool in summer—perfect farrow ing 

quarters. Made of fire and weather resisting h 

tile. Economical to build, needs little repair. 


Send a postal for our beautifully Mustrated {ree 
folder fully describing this and other styles of 
houses. Ask for folder No.319. Also ask for our 
Free 48-page book showing all farm buildings. 


The Hollow Building Tile Aaseieiion 
Dept.319 , Conway Building hicago, Il. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


CutCost 
Ditching 
Field Terracing 


Grade roads, build dykes, levees with 











Farm Ditcher 
and Grader 
All-Steel - Reversible Adjustable 
NO le a ane to cut labor 
insure crops, save 


by better drain. 
and field terracing. Get Ey ea Story—FREB. 
susie peste 5 is any soil. Makes V-shaped ditches 
for or irrigation or cleans ditehes down to 4 
feet deep. t terracing tool. Horses or tractor. 
We want to tell you @ great cost-eutting story 
now. Write 
OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., INC. 
Box 129 Owensbero, Ky. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Te isssde FRICES REDUCED 
=. the Fac tory! JUNE FIRST 
a GLEASS We Pay the Froight and save 
Pier’: you money under our Direct 


from Factory to Farm Selling 
Pian. Here is a man that 


Saved 24c a Rod 


Mr. C. F. Mcindoo, Lyons, Ind. 
writes: “My Fence arrived 0. K. Like 
it fine. Saved 24c arod by buying of you. 
Our big Catalog shows 100 styles and heights an d is 
yours{or the asking. You can’t afford to buy fence 
until you see this bargain book. Write for it today. 


KITSELMAN BROS, Dept 220muUNCcIE, IND. 
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THE FREE SEED GRAFT 

In the July issue we asked our readers 
to write and tell us what they think of 
government free seeds that are costing the 
taxpayers several million dollars a year, 
and here are some of the replies. Let every 
reader write and tell us what he thinks of 
free seeds as part of the promised govern- 
ment economy. Every secretary of agri- | 
culture and every farmer organization is 
against this senseless expenditure just to 
win votes. Are you that easily bought? 

“Have been reading your magazine for 
several years but have never written a 
word to you. 

July issue that interests me. As long as it 
has been in progress I have always said 
that it is a fraud, and I believe what is said 
on page 12 about making fools of farmers. 
I have been getting free seeds for I don’t 
know how many years, but never gof any- 
thing that was any good. I received free 
seed when I lived in Kansas. It hardly |‘ 
ever came up. They all said the soil was 
|too dry; some years it was dry, but not 
every year. I received free seeds when I 
lived in Oregon; the howl was the same 
there; the climate was no good for the seed. 
I have lived here in Montana for the last 
four years and I have got free seed every 
year I have been here, but it never comes 
up. They all said it was too dry for it to 
come up. Yes, I admit it was teo dry, but 
other seed came up; some of it made some- 
thing and some did not. This year our 
county agent asked me, ‘Don’t you want 
some free seed? I have a Jot of it here and 
do not know what to do with it.’ I told 
him the stuff was no good and that it was 
only throwing away time to fool with it. 
He said, “Try it, we will have more mois- 
ture this year? I took some. Well, we 
have had plenty of moisture, but there 
is nothing to it. The seed is no good. 
It is a graft for the seed companies to 
get rid of their old seed that they do not 
want to put out themselves. Now if 
these liberal congressmen want to help 
the poor farmers, why don’t they help 
them in some way that the farmer can 
help himself? Here I have put in five 
crops. This year is the only time it looks 
that we might get something. Our crops 
do look half way decent this year but the 
four crops before I lost money on them 
every year. That put us so far behind that 
we cannot do anything until we get a crop. 
Now if they would put that money out 
amongst farmers so they could do some- 
thing instead of buying that seed that they 
know is no good, I don’t mean to give it to 
the farmers, but to loan it to them at a 
reasonable interest, it would do more good 
than that free seed. I don’t know who our 
congressman is, so I will send the letter to 
| you. Here I am, with 350 acres of grain to 
| cut; ought to have more horses and a ma- 
chine to cut it with, but cannot borrow 
money to get it. I did not have to have 
any the four years before as I did not — 
| any crop to cut. I had out eve ~ bang from 
150 to 300 acres, but got nothing. The 
agents say mac hines are cash and the 
banks say they have no money to loan. 
Now I wish that these congressmen who 
are so willing to help with their free seed 
would help when it would do us farmers 
some good. That free seed always made 
me more work but it never did me any 
good.—W. D., Ment.” 

“T see in your last issue you want to 
know what we think of free seeds. Well, 
here you are. They are often received 
after one has a supply; considered cheap 
lor inferior because we get them free; not 
adapte d to climatie conditions in all cases, 
and absolutely not. wanted. I think any- 
one sending out free garden seeds from 
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There is one article in the | 
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| ment should be on the inside lookng ou! 
| for a short time.—J. C. M., Mont 
“I am with you on the free seeds issu: 
| Have written Mr. Hawley on the subje: 
He says he voted against it last time or 
the score of economy but was in doubt 
to future action. Said he gets thousands « 
letters of appreciation with only a rare « 
like mine. Suppose it is no use for me t 
write again. If you had suggested th 
your readers cut out the excerpt fro: 
venyon’s speech and mail it to the 
congressman it might have meant a floo 
of letters to balance the ‘thousands’ on th: 
| other side. Most of us are too busy to tak: 
time to write; or if you had a printed | ost 
card already addressed, enclosed with t} 
paper, merely calling for astamp, signature 
and mailing, the flood would rise higher 
I have often purposed to write Hawley t: 
send me an auto next time since that 
| would make me write a letter ‘apprecia- 
tive’ upon its reception, but I haven't 
done it. You can send him this letter if 
you wish.—W. M. C., Ore.”’ 





WINNERS OF ote a FARMING 
SLOGAN PRIZ 

Assisted by a large force of ~~‘ the judges 

devoted considerable time and their very best 
efforts to determine the twenty prize-winning 
slogans. Following is their report: 

E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

Dear Sir: 

We submit the following report of the Slogar 
Contest and in this report we unanimously concur 
on each of the awards. In judging the contest, 
have kept in mind the definitiom of a slogan as 
was given in the original announcement, as follow 

“A slogan is a group of words intended to describe 
an artic le or a business and suggest its value or 
uses 

The award in each and every case was made 
totally without knowledge on our part as to whether 
or not any subscriptions were received from th 
contestant. The winning slogans, with names and 
follows: of the persons submitting them, are as 
oll0OWws 

1. “Practical Aid to Profitable Farming’— 
Mrs F E. Hoover, Lebanon, Neb. 

. “The Farmers’ Friend—How to Make an: 
Ww bere to Spend”’—Luke Lindley, Stratton, C = 

a “The Farmers’ Chsampion—Without 4 
x ~ wed "—H. Perry Ward, 720 S. 5th St., San Jose, 

al. 

4. “Makes the Farm Home Brighter and the 
Farm Work Lighter’—Tom Thompson, R-3, Box 
121, Stafford, Mo. 

5. “Honesty of Purpose and Efficiency of Ser- 
vice’’—Mrs. J. L. Copeland, Frederickstown, Mo 

6. “Successful Farming—Teaches the Way to 
—_ Farming Pay"—Wayne Taylor, Rankin, 

)kla. 

7. “The Farm Home Friend From — 
to End’ '—-Mrs. D. A. Newby, R-3, Greenville, | 

8. “Helps Farm Families Prosper’’— Mrs. - 
Smith, Box 22, Fowlerton, Ind. 

9. “A Page for Every Age, With Aid on Every 
Page’’—Grace Kee, Box 78, Louisburg, Mo. 

10. “Helps the Farmer to Help Himself”— 
Mrs Harriet. Bond, R-6, Box 98, Salem, Oregon. 

11. “Ite Name is Its Aim!"’—Lloyd MeFarling, 
Wolsey, 8. D. 

12. “The Farm Folks College for Farm Know)- 
edge’’—Mrs. R. W. Young, Clintonville, Conn. 

13. “Successful Farming Points the Way to 2 
Better Day"’—A. J. Shenk, Annville, Pa. 

14. “Winter, Spring, Summer, Fall; Successful 
Farming Helps Us All’’—Glen Lucas, R-2, Spring 
Hill, Kan. 

15. “The Journal of Thrift That Gives the 
Farmer a Lift’—Doyle Sampier, Ridge, Mont. 

16. “Successful Farming, Years of Experience 
in One Pleasant Evening’’—Ralph Schepers, R-3, 
Holland, Mich. 

17. “Successful Farming—E —~ _and Suffic- 
ient”—Catherine Smith, R-1, Beach, 

18. “Good for Father, Mother, y hn Good 
Enough for Anyone”—John Grempczynski, Dixon, 
10. 

19. ‘“Suecessful Farming—A Friend Indeed to 
the Farmer in Need’’—Ara L. Bayles, Box 137, 
Briggsdale, Colo. 

20. “To Help the Farmer Live W a He Lives” 


Mrs. C. C. Se Mandeville, W. Va. 
(Signed 
‘i R a Cashier, Iowa National Bank, 
Des Moines 


A. H. Snyder, Editor, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines 
T. W. LeQuatte, Advertising Manager, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines 
C. A. Goss, Associate Editor, Successful 
Farming, Des Moines 
Vara Hazard Dredge, Home Department 
Editor, Suc¢essful Farming Des Moines 
Successful Farming checks for the proper amount 
has been mailed to each winner in accordance with 
the terms of the Slogan Prize offer 
These folks are all acquainted with Successful 
Farming and in writing their slogans have just ex- 
pressed briefly their opinion of it. In addition to 
these, we received many other slogans really de- 
serving of honorable rr all of which were 
forceful testimonials as to the value and influence 
of Successful Farming in the ‘ae home. 
We wish to express to all who submitted slogans 





| Washington at the expense of the govern- 
| ‘ 


our hearty appreeition of their interest. 
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More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricat- 
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Why Sunoco reduces tractor costs 


Sunoco saves fuel and oil. This saving 
is frequently as much as a half because Sunoco 
maintains its heavy body under the extremely 
high temperatures of tractor engines. This in- 
sures compression-tight and leak-proof cylin- 
ders, full engine power on less fuel and oil, and 
prevents waste of fuel into the crankcase. 


Sunoco eliminates carbon troubles be- 
cause it is a non-compounded oil, Jeaving no 
sticky residue in the cylinders to collect 
dust and other impurities which form hard car- 
bon deposit. Tractor owners know what car- 
bon costs in troubles, lost power and repairs. 


Sunoco reduces repairs and deprecia- 
tion. By providing accurate and efficient 
lubrication, Sunoco prevents 75 per cent of 
repair needs and doubles the life of your trac- 


farmer. 


of Sunoco Motor Oil. 


tor. Three out of four tractor repairs are 
due to faulty lubrication. 


Begin using Sunoco at once. Buy it 
in 15, 30 or 50 gallon faucet-equipped steel 
drums and use it exclusively for your tractor, 
truck, pleasure cars and farm machinery. 
Make certain you get genuine Sunoco of 
the types designed especially for your par- 
ticular equipment, as shown in the “Sunoco 
Lubrication Guide’. 


Every tractor owner should have a copy 
of “Accurate Lubrication”. This booklet 
tells how to operate your tractor with greater 
efficiency and economy. It is free. Ask yeur 
dealer or write us for a copy at once and give 
the name and address of the dealer from 
whom you buy oil and other supplies. 


SUN COMPANY 


Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 


ing oils per week 


Philadelphia 


principal cities 


MOTOR OIL 


A wonderful sales opportunity is open to progressive dealers who will 
TO THE TRADE specialize in Lubrication Service. Write for details of the Sunoco Sales Plan. 





What Sunoco Will Do For You 


In reducing your tractor fuel and oil 
costs is shown by the adjoining excerpt 
from a letter written by an Ohio power 
Letters like this are being re- 
ceived constantly from enthusiastic users 


23 





Branch offices and warebouses in 32 
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FOR EASY APPLE PACKING 

In order that apples may stand the 
rough handling that they are sure to get 
while traveling from the grower to the 
market and in fact, all the way along the 
road until they get to the consumer, the 
barrels must be well packed. As an aid in 
getting the barrels packed in such a man- 
ner as to avoid bruising the fruit, a special 
apple packing table has been constructed 
by Fred Van Norsdall, fruit grower of St. 
Joseph county, Michigan and is shown in 
the picture above. 

“T worked on this table 
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used to catch the fruit to avoid bruising. 
As the apples roll down, the canvass is put 
over the barrel and when a peck or so roll 
into it, these are let carefully down into 
the barrel. This arrangement of Van Nors- 
dall’s makes packing easy and fast. 
“Apples that are bemg packed for winter 
or spring use, should be handled like eggs” 
is the statement im which this fruit man 


| summarizes the essentials of fruit packing. 


—I. M., Ind. 
EXTRA SPRAYS PAY BIG 


Just to verify his faith in the belief 
that spraying pays, H. E. Nichols, the 
horticultural specialist of the lowa 
horticultural extension department wrote 


| to farmers and orchardists over the state 


of Iowa to find out what their experience 
had been. A total of a hundred forty- 
three replied, representing something over 
680 acres of orchard. This allows less than 
five acres of orchard to each person, so the 
large majority of answers te the question- 
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turn was made, $111.86, altho the figu: 
or. cost of production in this case looks 
tho not all those reporting figured corre. .- 
ily. As a matter of fact, the cost of p 
| duction would most likely be about eig 
or ten dollars per acre more than in the 


ease of orchards sprayed only onces:Still, | 


notice there is plenty of spread in net re- 


turns to take care of extra cost ‘of- two | 


sprays, and the time, labor and money 
} spent on the extra spray not only are pa 
for, but paid for with interest, big interes 
Then notice what one more spray do: 
To be sure, it increases the cost of prod 
tion to $48.70 per acré, but it increases t! 
average yield ‘ those forty-eight farmer 
who sprayed three times to 180 bushels « 
| apples and it increased the gross returns 1 
$265.53 per acre, and there was a net re- 
turn of $216.83. On top of this, still 
fourth spray not only paid for itself, but 
| proved for the thirty-three men who ap- 
| plied all four sprays that net returns aver- 
| aging $226 were possible from an acre of 
apples rightly handled. 
Now, of course, not 
all these orchard operat- 





for some time’’, said Van 
Norsdall, “‘and after tear- 








ing it up and rebuilding it 
three or four times, I got 
what suitsmeto a T. A 
frame is built with two by 
four uprights at each cor- 
ner. In the lower part 
and on the frame, notches 
are cut of such a size and 
shape as to fit down over 
the axle taken from an old 
buggy. The regular buggy 
wheels are then put on this 
axle. To the top of the 
two by four uprights men- 
tioned before, the packing 
table is bolted securely 
The table is from twenty- 
seven to thirty inches 
wide and about twelve 
feet long. The frame work 
on which the canvass is 
nailed is made out of two 
by sixes. On the first 
tables this was made out 
of two by fours but these 
would spring down further 
and when loaded with 


apples the canvass sagged 
so that the fruit would 
bump against the two by 








four stav which was nailed 


at the bottom of the frame 





ors and farmers made that 
much; some made less, 
and some more. But no- 
tice how those who sprayed 
the most on the average 
made the most. The 
reason for this will be 
clear after a little thought 
Spraying increases both 
quantity and quality of 
the product. Spraying 
will not make apples, but 
it will protect and save 
them from destruction by 
disease and insects. That 
is the whole value of 
spraying. It is an insur- 
ance policy of first quality 

Thru the increased yield 
of better quality fruit, 
fruit that will naturally 
command a higher price 
and a quicker sale, the 
man who sprays is going 
to profit most. 

In some localities wher 
there are more broods of 
coddling moth than in 
Iowa, even another spray 
has proved itself a- real 
moneymaker. Any time 
spray will better than pay 
for itself, it is a good ide 


GUESS! 
ee to put it on. 
Open your mouth an shut your eyes, —_ sane an a 
a= Fl aive sen eematiie’ to take gen wiate ; And while youare spray 
Somethin’ that’s round an’ blue an’ sweet,— ing remember it is not 
An’ grows in bunches fer boys to eat! altogether the number of 
:Dravs hs . ts 
Somethin’ that Mother can use fer jell! sprays put on that coun 
Somethin’ you like! No, I won't tell A whole lot depends on 
rE my have it at all unless the thoroness. Thre¢ 
le sav, ‘It’ bunch o Guess !’’ 
ithe Bes tee el “ sprays properly applied 


Martha Hart. 


are better than four or 
five sloppily applied. Un- 
less you are willing to put 








This canvass should be 
tre of all obstacles, it 
protects the apples and 
the most important thing 
in packing apples are that 
to be kept all winter is to 
get them put up without 
bruises Rotten spots us- 
ly start from bruises 
The wheels on the 
packing table make 


easy for the pac ker to 

transfer the table from 

one tree ito another with ease nd 
rapidity. It will be noticed from the | 
ture that the front end is adjustable as to 
heighth. Where there is only a slight 
raise in the ground, the front end can be 
raised to the proper heighth above the 
lower end by racking the frame forward, 
letting the legs stand at an angle. Where 
the ground is too uneven, the front bed of 
the packing table cam be adjusted by| 
changing the bolts. The idea is to get the 
front end just high enough so that the 
apples can be put on this end by the pick- 


ers and the fruit will gradually work its 
wavy down tow ird the pm ker 

\ large door is put down on the ground 
under the end of the packing table and th 


barrel in which the apples are to be packed 
is placed on this. This gives the packer 
firm footing and enables him to settle the 
apples firmly into the barrel. The canvass 


naire was evidently fromfarmers with from 
fifty to a hundred or so trees. The results 


in the time required to do 
a thoro job, possibly it 
would be better to use the orchard for a 
cornfield or pasture. But given equal thor- 


of the questionnaire as given in the table | oness, the most profit will come on the 
' will be of special interest in that they show 


the increased return to be had from a thoro | plete spray program. 


spraying program as compared to an in- 
complete one, and any at all compared to 
none at all. 

Of the 143 reporting, seventeen did not 
spray at al? Their yield was about fifty 
bushels per acre, and of course their cost of 


production was low, less than sixteen dol- | ; 
lars. The gross returns were $72.60 and the | s 


net returns $56.89, not such a bad return 
even for high priced cornbelt land, at that. | 
But just notice what one spray did. First 
of all it more than doubled the production; 
it almost doubled the cost of production mf 
the cost of production you will notice 
averaged $30.33. Gross returns were in-| 
creased by nearly $45, and the net returns 


that forms the bed of the table is left | averaged $77.14 per acre. 
With two sprays an even larger net re-| like to feast on the carrion of social life. 


longer than the frame and the loose end is | 


average to the man who applies a com- 


| 
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oSpray 17 SO bu. $15.71 $72.60 $56.89 
One 
Spray 13 107.8 30.33 117.47 77 
Two 
| Sprays 32 108 25.70 137.56 111.8 
Three 
Sprays iS 180 48.70 265.53 216.83 
Four 
Sprays 33 190 59.60 285.60 226.' 
Average.......127.1 36.00 175.75 37.7 








It is easier to tear down than to build 
—and a lot dirtier job. But some folks are 
born scavengers—human buzzards that 
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Piston moves downward. 
Worn ring ot top of groove, 
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Pisten moves upward. Worn 
ting at bottom of groove. 


Piston moves 


NO 


Worn ring at top of groove. 


downward. Piston moves upward. Worn 
ring at bottom of groove. 


Heavier Oil can never replace 


OU are some- 

times advised: 
“As your automobile 
engine becomes worn 
use a heavier oil.” 
Heavier oil, some 
people will tell you, 
provides a better seal 


metal worn away 





WORN RINGS 
cause Carbon Deposits 


Worn piston rings move per- 
ceptibly upward on the down 
stroke of the piston; the oil ac- 
cumulates enlor and behind the 
rings. Then asthe piston moves 
upward the rings move to the 
bottom of the recess, forcing the 
oil by the rings. This is some- 
times termed “oil pumping.” 
The oil ultimately sseghes the 
cumbustion chamber causing 


ously, have the bear- 
ings adjusted, have 
new pistons and pis- 
ton rings fitted, and 
continue to use the cor- 
rect grade of oil for 
which your engine and 
oiling system were de- 


for clearances en- | Simon terost, 





signed. 








larged through wear. 
But first consider these facts: 


As your car grows older, metal 
is worn away by the wear between 
moving surfaces. Will heavier oil 
replace this lost metal? NO. 


The oiling system of your engine 
was designed specifically to circu- 
late lubricating oil of a certain 
body. Will this oiling system — 
pump, screen, oil pipes, etc.— dis- 
tribute as effectively a heavier 
ol? NO. 


Any oil, whether heavy or light, 
when used im worn engines will 
work past the pistons and piston 
rings and enter the combustion 
chambers, forming carbon. The 
heavier the oil, the more aggravated 
will usually be the carbon deposit. 


What are the wise and 
only proper measures to 
take when your engine 


is badly worn? Obvi- 





This whole subject 
of engine wear and heavier oils is 
dealt with in our folder, ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion—Its Relation to Engine 
Wear.” Rather than invite addi- 
tional repairs and trouble through 
the use of too heavy oil, it will pay 
you to write to our nearest Branch 
for a copy of this paper. 


® @& @ 


THE CORRECT OIL for your car 
—during its entire life —is speci- 
fied by the Gargoyle Mobiloils 
Chart of Recommendations. 


If your car is not listed in the 
partial Chart shown here, consult 
the complete Chart at your deal- 
er’s, or send for booklet, ‘Correct 
Lubrication,” which lists the cor- 


oAOOre 


rect grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils for all auto- 
mobiles, tractors and 
motorcycles. 


Mobiloils 


4 grade for cach type of motor 





25 
EXHAUST 
Chart of 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


How to Read the Chart: 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle 

Mobiloils for engine lubrication of 
both passenger and commercial cars 
are specified in the chart below 

A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “*A” 

B means Gargofle Mobiloil **B” 

E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E”_ 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recom- 
mended for summer and winter use, 
the winter recommendations should 
be followed during the entire period 
when freezing temperatures may be 
experienced. 
The recommendations for prominent 
makes of engines used in many cars 
are listed separately for convenience. 
The Chart of Recommendations is 
compiled by the Vacuum Oil. Com- 
pany’s Board of Automotive Engin- 
eers, and represents our professional 
advice on correct automobile lubri- 
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HOME STORAGE FOR APPLES 
Every farm raised person recalls the de- 
lights of a visit to the old “apple hole,”’ 
the blending odors of big red apples and 
damp straw. Apples kept in a cellar or 
store house lack the freshness and crisp- 
ness of those stored in earth pits This 
method is inexpensive, and where the pits 
are properly arranged, they are accessible 
for the greater part of the winter. In 
severest weather a supply for immediate 
use can be kept in the cellar or a room of 
the house 

Apples should not be stored permanent- 
ly while the ground is yet warm in the fall. 
When they are picked, they should be put 
in pens In the shade or piled under a shed 
where there is a good circulation of air, so 
that they can be protected against the 
first light freeze. When it is cold enough 
for a little ice at night, the apples should 
be sorted and the sound ones stored for 
the winter. 

Scoop out a shallow basin in the ground 
and line it with about four inches of straw 
On this place the apples in a conical heap; 
the size of the pit will depend on the 
amount to be stored. When the apples are 
in place, cover over with a four to six inch 
layer of straw, and on this a layer of earth 
of just a few inches at first, with an open- | 
ing at the top for ventilation, in case the 
weather should turn warm again before 
severe winter weather. At the approach 
of real winter weather, add more earth, 
covering the straw entirely, to a depth| 
sufficient to prevent freezing of the apples 
It will be more convenient and easier of 
access if no more than five or six inches of 
earth is put on, and over this a layer of | 
corn fodder or other litter to prevent the 
earth beneath from freezing hard. In this 
way the hole may be opened at any time 
during the winter by rakingyAway some of 
the covering on the south side. A few 
boards or scraps of old tin roofing laid over 
all will keep off snow and rain, tho this | 
extra covering is not essential. 

The chief requirement for keeping ap- 
ples is that they be kept as close as possible 
to the freezing point without actually 
freezing them hard. A touch of frost will | 
not injure them. Heat and dry atmosphere 
will cause apples to decay and shrivel. 

If apples are to be stored in the same 
place from year to year, a rough shed open 
on all sides should be built over the pit 
In any case, a ditch should be dug around 
the pit to carry off surplus water. While 
apples require some moisture to keep the 
skin tender and crisp, if water stands ove 
them they will soon begin to decay. 

Cellar storage should provide as mi 
moisture as possible Appl Ss pile d on 
floor of an outdoor cellar will keep better 
than when put In crates or bins up wher 
the air is drier.—H. F. G 
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TO PACK APPLES IN BASKETS 

On account of its economy, convenience, 
and serviceability as a shipping package, 
the bushel basket has come into extensive 
use the past three years among fruit 
growers and truckers. A great many 
apple producers the coming fall will un- 
doubtedly use it for the first time. As| 
might be anticipated, skill in packing the 
bushel basket is not developed generally 
to a point equal to the skill with which the 
apple box, or the barrel, are packed. 
Many users of the basket, in fact, do not 
know that there are special, and very 
effective ways, of packing apples in it. 

The “ring pack,” as it is called, judged 
by appearance and the excellent manner 
in which the fruit carries, is the best bas- 
ket pack. It requires, however, much 
more time than the so-called “ring face,” 
and is therefore usually only preferable 
for the very best grades, or for fruit pre- 
pared for a special market. 
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Tbe Great American Desert is a Graveyard of Tires as well as men. On this rough, rocky trail, 
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near the Mexican Border—where it is at its worst— Barney Oldfield 
finds an admirable proving ground for Old- 
field Tires—Pbhoto April 14, 1921 


URING the last twelve 
months I’ve tested 
Oldfield Tires on the 
roads of 31 states, 

crossing the continent twice and 

taking mud, mountains and 
macadam as they came. 





So I know these tires—know 
them, I believe, as no other 
tire builder knows his product. 


When I tell you, therefore, that 
Oldfield treads are tough and 
enduring beyond any kind of 
comparison, I’m giving you a 
fact out of my own experience 
for, on my eastward trip from 
California this spring, I took 


the seldom-traveled Southern 
Route, driving more than | ,000 
miles over trails of which the 
picture above is a fair sample. 
And I did it without even a 
puncture! 

Treads like these mean More 
Mileage for you. And you can 
duplicate my tires from the 


stock of any Oldfield Merchant. 


So here’s a good tip from one 
tire user to another: Standard- 
ize on O'dfields from now on. 


You know me, pup 
o-7 























I Pay the Freight 


QUALITY THE BEST 
It has the Full Life in it 
when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED 
For 6 and 7 Years. 


= YOU will be greatly 
Made Fresh For Your Order pleascd after you use it. 
INSTRUCTIONS for as with each order. 
Write Today for my FREE PAINT BOOK and 
Color Cards. Tells why paint should be 










| {| When you put the MEYER on 
| | your farm you get the best 





O. L. CHASE, The Paint Man, 
Department 48 ST.LOUIS, MO. 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


and strongest. No short 
turns means no friction 
longer life. 























“FIBRE-LITE” LIMBS 


AGENTS WANTED che 
Good Pay. FREE Fibre Sampl RIBE STUMP TO 


Fibre “esc 
| WORMAN CO., 252-S Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn. 


— — ——_— 
WITH HORSE, COW, HOGS, 
tools, equipment close town ;!oam 
tillage; pasture; 800 cords wood 


fruit; 6-room house 60-ft. barn, poultry house. Sac- 





rificed $1000, easy terms. Page 45 Catalog 1 100 Bargains, 
Pree. Strout Farm Agency, 928CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ll. 
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The ring pack, the apples having been 
graded according to size and quality, con- 
sists in packing the apples in concentric 
rings, beginning at the bottom of the bas- 
ket, layer upon layer. 

The ‘swell pack” is combined with the 
“ring pack”’ and also with the “ring face.” 
This consists in packing the fruit one-half 
inch to an inch and one-half above the top 
hoop of the basket with small apples; one 
inch to two inches above, with large 
apples. The top surface of the fruit, that 
is, is not level, but “swelled,” with the 
highest point at the center. This gives a 
bulge, “full,” effect when the package is 
opened. Experience of fruit jobbers and 
retailers, as well as that of producers, has 
demonstrated that this effect of fulness is 
of vast assistance in selling the apples to 
the best advantage. 

Using the “ring face,” the packer pro- 
ceeds at first as with the “jumble pack.”’ 
He pours the fruit into the basket, to a 
point about an inch from the top. Then 
he shakes the apples down, with two or 

hree quick jerks of his hands. 

The next step is to make the “founda- 

on” for the face. The packer smooths up 
the top surface of the apples in the basket, 
taking care to make a bulge of about an 
nch in the center. Then, beginning at the 
vutside, he starts to make the face, pack- 
ng the apples in concentric circles. The 
packer has his choice of three positions for 
the apples in the face. He may pack them 
stem end up. A second pack is to have 
cheek up, stem toward outside of basket. 
Che third method, considered the most 

ttractive of all, is the cheek up, stem to 
calyx. The last makes greatest possible 
display of the cheek, and moreover, is a 
tight” face which prevents slipping and 
displacement of the rings. : 

The “ring face’ demands some skill, 

it when the knack is acquired the face is 

t on with surprising quickness; in fact, 

sme packers use very little more time 

in for the jumble pack. The important 
int is in getting a good base, or founda- 
in, for the face. The jumbled apples be- 
ith must be so shaken down that the 
sket of fruit will not “slack” on the way 

market; on the other hand, the basket 
ust not be too full, else there will be 
rushing and bruising.—J. B. 


CORNBELT ORCHARD VARIETIES 
| am very anxious to get a little orchard 
irted on one corner of my farm that is 
cially well suited, I think, to an or- 
ird. It is high, well drained, good soil, 
t more rolling than the balance. Now 
hat I want to know is, what sort of apples 
uild you plant? Would you plant any 
irs? How about peaches? Anything you 
n give me on this business of varieties 
\| be most weleome.—E. H. T., Iowa. 

Of course, you will naturally take all 
e usual care in preparing your land, 
ndling and planting your trees, and car- 
ng for the young orchard. We take it you 
intend to have a small orchard for market 
pples; if that is your intention we would 
ggest that you plant largely of just a 
ew varieties. Jonathan is a variety which 
es well in your section and is well 
rthy of largest attention. The Grimes 
vorthy of a place also. Another winter 
riety of which you may well plant a 
w is the Delicious. If you wish a few 
\l apples the Wealthy will prove attrac- 
ve. But do not go in heavy on fall stuff. 

\s a matter of fact, the winter apples as 
rule are the big profit makers unless you 
ve a special market for fall or summer 

pples when a limited amount of them may 
en be set. But watch your market; 

sually the market for summer and fall 
tuff is glutted. As for pears, we would 
itate to recommend them for com- 
mercial planting on account of blight. If 
i really want a pear variety we would 
rgest the Kieffer, but we believe you will 
ible to get the most from apples. A 
commercial peach orchard in your dis- 
t would not be at all practicable. 
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Ideal~ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits 





























Send for thi 





s free book 


about ARCOLA 


The wonderful new Radiator-Boiler that warms 


the whole house with 


O matter where you live, or 

how your house is heated, sit 

down today and send for this 

beautiful free book about Arco.a. 

You have never seen a heating 

plant anything like Arco1,a; it’ is 

a new and entirely different 
scientific development. 


Does the work of half a 
dozen stoves 


Arcota is Boiler and Radiator 
combined. Enough healthful hot 
water warmth radiates from it to 
keep a big living room comfortable 
in the coldest weather. American 
Radiators connected with it by 
small pipes warm the other rooms. 
The hot-water tank in the kitchen 
may be attached, supplying an 
abundance of hot water for wash- 
ing and bathing—all you want 
and all the time. 


Sounds almost too good to be 
true, doesn’t it? Yet thousands 
of owners have tested ArcoLa in 
their own homes during the past 
two winters and have proved that 


one economical fire 


its performance far surpasses our 
claims. In from three to five 
average winters Arcota will pay 
for itself in the coal it saves—and 
think of the comfort of having 
every room warm with an even 
temperature all the time instead 
of a house too hot in some spots 
and freezing in others. 


ARCOLA means only one fire to 
tend; no dust; no gas; no smoke. 
It burns any fuel you want to use 
and burns only a little more thian a 
single old-fashioned stove. 


Merely clip the coupon 
and mail 


The Heating Contractor near you is an 
agent for Arcoxa and can tell you how 
surprisingly little it will cost installed in 
your home. See him on your next trip 
to town. Meanwhile sit right down and 
send for your copy of the Arcota book. 
It answers all your questions. 


It shows just how Arcota can be in- 
stalled in a 4, 5, 6 or 7-room house with- 
out the slightest disturbance to the family. 
It contains the experiences of ArcoLa 
owners and is illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of beautiful paintings in full color. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Makers of the famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


South Michigan Ave., Dept. F-37, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches and Showrooms in principal cities 
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AMERICAN RADIATOR CO., Dept. 
816 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





F-37 


By mail and without obligation, send me your free book, about Arcota. 
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THE ORCHARD AS A HOGLOT 

Our experience covering @ period of ten 
years or more convinces us that the or- 
chard should not be used as a hoglot. How- 
ever, we do not wish to say that hogs 
should not at times have the run of the 
orchard 


We recognize the value of the hog 
manure and corncobs in the orchard that 
is set on thin soil, or the orchard which 
has borne sufficient crops that it needs 
feeding. We further admit the value of 
hogs to clean up fallen fruit and are not 
adverse to hogs rooting in the orchard 
when the soil is in proper condition. We 
are not yet convinced just what kills the 
apple trees in the hoglot; whether it is the 
continual tramping of hogs, the rubbing 
or the excess nitrogen taken 
up by the trees. The latter might prolong 
the growth and cause the trees to go into 
winter in an immature and sappy condi- 
tion and therefore winterkill. Whatever 
the cause, they do die quite frequently. 

Everywhere we have placed plank pens 
feet square about the large trees, 
injury has resulted which wholly 
partially kills the trees. 

It is very desirable to have hogs run in 
the orchard at times and yet there is al- 
ways the attendant danger of peeling the 
bodies if not well protected. We have 
found fat hogs the worst to control on 
peeling the bodies; with sows and pigs is 
the least danger. Wire protection 1s per- 
haps the best, for paper or cloth protectors 
only furnish much amusement for the 
hogs to tear off. 

After thoro spraying with dormant lime- 
sulphur we have had hogs root around the 
bases of trees; apparently for the soaked 





of the trees, 


ten 


soil 

We have noted that trees in the hoglot 
make heavy growth with entirely too much 
foliage, with poorly colored apples which 
subsequently are poorly flavored. How- 
ever, the yield and size of the fruit is good, 





but under these conditions the tree is 
short lived 
Considering everything, I do not ad- 


vise making a hoglot ot an apple orchard, 
tho the hogs may run in the orchard quite 
frequently without detrimental injury if 
due precaution is taken.—O. R. A., Ind 


GRAPE JUICE FOR THE HOME 

There is no fruit product more appetiz- 
ing than unfermented grape juice; and 
it may be easily preserved by methods 
similar to those practiced in ordinary 
fruit canning. 

The first essential is good, ripe fruit 
free from decay. Shortly after the grapes 
have been removed from the vine, they 
should be crushed and have the juice ex- | 
tracted by means of a simple press of 
some sort. 

The appearance as well as the quality | 
of the juice will be greatly improved by | 
settling and filtering. In ordinary summer | 
weather it will rarely be safe to let the| 
juice stand more than a few hours, since 
fermentation begins in a short time after | 
the juice is extracted. 

For most of the common varieties of 
grapes, the addition of sugar will not be 
necessary nor desirable. With sour var- 
ieties a cupful of sugar may be added to 
each gallon of juice. F 

As soon as the juice has been filtered, 
it should be placed in the containers pre- 
pared for it. These may be common glass 
Fruit jars of the self-sealing type of bottles 
and jugs. In any case the containers and 
lids must be sterilized thoroly by boiling 
in water before the juice is put into them. 

Place a board or false bottom in the| 


wash boiler, partially fill the boiler with | 
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One of thesurest ways 
to become physically in- 
capable.of doing your best 
work is to get only snat- 
ches of sleep—broken by 
disturbing dreams. 


If your sleep is being 
disturbed by drinking 
tea or coffee, you may be 
sowing the seeds of a 
nervous breakdown, 


Do not wait until your 
nerves are affected by the 
drugs, thein and caffeine, 
in tea or coffee. Protect 
your strength, vitalityand 
endurance. 


sleep, and wake refreshed 
and fit for any task. 


Postum, the delicious 
cereal beverage, with its 
golden-brown richness 
and coffee-like taste, will 


Mental butterflying at 2 a. m. 
A great indoor sport for 
thoughtless people 


Have sound, restful ~ 


let Nature restore your 
coffee-irritated nerves, 
and bring you sound, re- 
freshing sleep. 


Postum is wholesome 
and acts in a normal way. 


It possesses the advan- 


tages of a hot drink, with- 
out the ill effects of tea 
or coffee. 


Drink Postum for a 
week or two. See what 
a difference it will make 
in you! 


‘ 
“There’s a Reason.” 


Postum comes in two 
forms: Instant Postum (in tins) 
made instantly in the cup by 
the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages of 
larger bulk, for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the 
meal is being prepared) made 
by boiling for 20 minutes. 


At all grocers, 
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Pasture After Harvest 


Goer. fences mean economy and added profits. Save the feed 

left in the field after harvest by pasturing with cattle and hogs. Get 
all the profit out of every field. Modern, business-like farming requires 
crop rotation, better breeding and good fences. Build the fences you 


‘Pittsburgh Perfect”’ 


Farm Fencing 
is strong, durable and economical. Puts the farm under control and 


need this fall. 


increases profits. 
modern steel mills. 


Made exclusively of open hearth steel in our own 
Special care is taken to protect the wire against 


corrosion by applying a heavy, uniform coating of spelter. We employ 
the most improved galvanizing process known to the industry, and 
long, satisfactory service is assured. All wraps, ties and surplus 
weight are eliminated by the perfected electric welding process. Every 
rod guaranteed. Catalogue No. 216 sent free upon request. 





postage rates, etc. 





to partially cover cost. 


] Get This Valuable Book 


A useful book that every farmer needs. Contains farmers’ 
account pages, crop, live stock and imsurance records, in- 
ventory and memorandum pages, calendars, fencing charts, 
Illustrated. Vest pocket size, fiexible 
leatherette cover. Sent postpaid for 10 cents, coin or stamps, 








Pittsburgh Steel Company 
Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


711 Union 


Bew York, 













Chicago, San Francisco, 


Pa. 

































A ANDS in Mich. 20, a ac. tracts 
$15 to $30 per ac. Small payment down. Bal ’ : ' 
long time We help you. Send for FREE book Fits 
. - A . any a ni board. 
SWIGERT LAND CO., V-1259, Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Chieage | Clavton Produces Co. 601. W. Nonsac, Chicago 
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cold water. Partially seal the jars and 
set them in the water bath, and pour in 
more water to bring the level within two 
inches of the tops of the jars. Place the 
lid on the boiler, and heat till the temper- 
ature of the water rises to 180 degrees 
and no more than 185 degrees. Test the 
temperature from time to time with a 
good thermometer. 

Test the temperature of the juice itself, 
and when it has reached 185 to 190 degrees 
the jars should be removed from the 
boiler and sealed immediately. 

If bottles instead of jars are used, the 
corks should be pushed in as far as they 
will go, and when the liquid has cooled 
for a few minutes, the corks should be 
pushed in farther and covered with melted 
parafin.—H. F. G. 


CARE OF CANNAS AND CALADIUMS 

I have a beautiful bed of 'cannas as well 
as caladiums and would like to know how 
I can winter them.—I. F. M., N. M. 

As soon as frost comes, cut the tops off 
the caladiums and cannas or if the ground 
is needed for planting before killed by 
frost, the same treatment may be given. 
Cannas may be dug and the soil either 
shaken from the roots and dried so as to 
remove all surplus moisture and packed in 
dry sand, or the roots may be packed when 
dug with soil attached in boxes, or placed 
under greenhouse benches free from dri 
and frost where they may remain until 
spring. If you do not have a greenhouse, 
they may stored in any frost proof 
basement where a temperature may be 
maintained anywhere between thirty-five 
and forty degrees Fahrenheit. If the air is 
very dry attention must be given to supply 
moisture or they may dry up. Should the 
storage be too moist, they will decay so it 
will be necessary to give’ a little attention 
to the condition of the atmosphere in 
which they are stored. The caladium, if of 
the large Escalentum variety usually 
known as Elephant’s Ear, or Taro in the 
tropics, can be dug, the earth shaken from 
the roots, and placed in some dry shed or 
building free from frost until the base 
sheathing leaf stems dry up so as to be re- 
moved from the rhizomes or corms. When 
the roots and leaf stéms are removed they 
may be stored in boxes or paper sacks and 
kept in a dry cellar free from frost at a 
temperature between thirty-five and forty. 
If, however, these are of a fancy leaf type, 
they are better packed in dry sand and 
kept at a temperature of about fifty-five 
to sixty degrees. The essential thing in 
preserving both the cannas and caladiums 
during the winter is to keep the roots dry 
and free from frost. If they are kept warm 
and moist, they will grow; if cool and moist 
they will decay, and if kept too dry, they 
will shrivel and lose their vitality. 


WHEN TO PLANT GOOSEBERRIES 

What is the best time to reset goose- 
berries?—Mrs. L. 8., Ill. 

The best time to plant gooseberry 
bushes is in the spring. Any time in April, 
when the soil is dry enough to work. They 
may be planted in the fall, toward the end 
of October. 


During the past few months many thou- 
sands of our readers have sent us sub- 
scriptions for one or more of their friends. 

The Editor would like to thank personal- 
ly those who have thus favored us. That 
of course is impossible, so please consider 
this word of appreciation extended thru 
the magazine as being personal and sincere. 

It is largely due to the cooperation and 
friendly assistance of its readers that Suc- 
cessful Farming has become the great 
force that it is for better agriculture, 
better homes, and happier families. Every 
new reader that you secure for us means a 
greater field of usefulness for our magazine. 

Have you tried your hand at our Pic- 
ture Puzzle game on page 70? See how 
many objects you can find in the picture 
that begin with the letter “H’’. 
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Thousands of Farmers are Now 
Taking Advantage of the LOWEST 
PRICES EVER QUOTED on Titan 


and International Tractors 


The rigors of early fall work are being at- 
tacked with fresh and tireless efficiency on many 
farms where new Titans and Internationals are 
now appearing. If you have not yet made your 
investment in proved tractor power, make it 
now. Remember that the new Titan and Inter- 
national reductions wipe out all former advances 
and place Titan and International tractors 
at the lowest prices at which they have 
ever been sold. 














Titan 10-20 
$900 


This is the lowest price 
ever quoted on the Titan, 
considering the equipment 
now included (formerly 
sold extra). Up to March 
of this year the price was 
$1,200—today it is $900. 
At this figure the Titan 
3-plow tractor is the best 
value in the farm power 
field. 


International 8-16 | 


$900 | 


This price is about one- || 
fourth less than the price | 
at which the 8-16 sold | 
prior to March of this 
year. The new figure is 
the lowest at which it 
was ever sold. The new 
price includes all the | 
|| necessary equipment— 
|| platform, fenders, gover- 
nor, belt pulley. 
































The International 15-30 has been reduced to 
$1,750—lower than it has ever been before. The 
man who needs a 4-plow tractor cannot find a 
better investment than the 15-30 at this price. 
(All prices f. o. b. Chicago.) 


Considering quality, power, equipment, and 
the service which follows every machine, Titan 
and International tractors at these new low 
prices are unquestionably the best buy in the 
tractor market. 


As these prices have been made regardless of 
manufacturing costs, we do not guarantee to 
maintain them. These prices certainly justify 
the immediate purchase of a tractor. Put it at 
the horse-killing work of hot weather plowing, 
and your fall and winter belt work. 


See our tractor dealer for full information 
on deliveries and terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America . 
(Incorporated) 
Chicago U.S. A. 


92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United S. >tes 
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Easy Now to Rid | oYys 
Your Farm of Rats Ox 


MANY THANKS 
am sending in a photograph of myself 


Wonderful Discovery by notéa | *. Duroc Jersey. My pig’s name is 
Scientist Kills Every Rat Che ster. He was farrowed March six- 
within a Week's Time— |i vel tin ine nh i 
Not a Poison. re ea § t 4) as. { e 8 


one bundred and ninety pounds. 

I -¥ a . mixture of c —— — 
Rats cost farmers over two hundred | 870U24, and milk three times a day. I fed 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- one g: _ - _ o-—< ay" _— - “ at 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. | * — nd oy a th a= He if hae 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- oa oy yas 00 ne oe oe ee 
cause t can now kul off ¢ erats on} A te . 
their —_ By Lk . paler ‘time, | Chester took second premium at the 
This is possible through the remarkable ] 
discove a. of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas 
City chemist, who has perfected a virus 
which kills rats, mice and gophers as 
though by magic. This product is not a 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings 
or any animal on the farm as safely as 
their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 

















which is 


This wonderful rat virus, 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and 


placed where rats, mice or gophers can 
get to it. Whithin a few hours after a rat 
has eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. He 
leaves the barns and nesting «holes and 
goes to the open fields in search of pure 
air and running water. Rats and mice | : : — 
affected always die away from the-barns | \yissouri Slope Fair at Mandan, N. Da- 
and houses, so there is no odor. | kota last September. ws N. Ds 

Many thanks for giving me my start in 
raising pigs.—Floyd Bardsley Burleigh 
county, N. Dak. 


SCHOOL DAYS NEAR 

The summer vacation will soon be over 
and the school bells will soon ring again. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexander | The school is the door of opportunity for 
Rat-Kill will kill every rat on your farm in less | boys and girls. The boy or girl with a 
than a week's time that he offers tosend, as an in- | high school or college education earns two 
troductory offer,a regular $2 00 tube for only $1 00." or three times as muc h as the boy or girl 
aS SSeS Sees |who quits in the grades and can be of 
mice or gophers on your farm, your money will be | greater service to mankind and our 
refunded. A big Kansas City bank guarantees that | country. 
Mr. Alexander is reliable and will do as he says 








It is a scientific fact that one rat affects | 
others and soon the whole colony leaves 
the buildings and dies. And though this 
virus is absolutely deadly to rats—chick- 








ens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can 
eat it and not be affected at all. 





GO TO THE FAIR 

Send NO MONEY. Just write toE. R. Alex-/ The fair season is at hand. Every boy 
ander, Alexander Laboratories, 302 Gateway or girl who owns a purebred pig, cal 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube will be ce. ltrv *ho hi: d garde ° 
mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the postman ence OF POUNTY OF WHO BAS & G00G Garces 
only one dollar and postage on the guarantee that | OT field product should exhibit same at the 
if not absolutely satisfactory your money will be fair. Show what you have produced and 
returned without question. Write today—a post- | learn what other boys and girls are doing 
card will do—and stop your rat losses now. in production. You will enjoy the trip, 


EEE $24.5. 00 First Wee Week meet other boys and girls and have a good 


time. By all means attend the fair and 
ly ean BS Verrgat, of Moneen, tows. exhibit something ng you have produced. 
IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE MARKET REPORTS BY WIRELESS 
Youelese, with oneteam.can 4 Most every boy and many girls are in- 


an move and 0} 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
¢ Drills through rock. Can supply with en- terested in amateur wireless telegraphy. 


gineif wanted. Demand for wellsincreas- | 
ing. Write for catalog and easy terms. | Uncle Sam is now sending out market re- 
Ed Lisle Mig. Co., Clarinda, lowa. Bez 35g | ports by wireless and the amateur wire- 
less outfit may receive these reports. Boys 
and girls who wish to know about the cost 
and installation of amateur wireless ap- 
paratus may write to the club editor, Suc- 
| cessful Farming for information. Boys 
and Girls should study the markets and 
with the use of the wireless may come in 


COLLINS PLOW co. touch with the outside world. You can 
pick up market reports and many other 


ee — 
messages sent out by this country amd 


FARM WANTED, Sectscne: description Saas pric ae 
s John J, Black, Chippewa Falls, Wis. others. 
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“ OH BOY! THEY ARE BEAUTIES 

We received your check for pigs and received th: 
pigs today. Oh, Boy, but they are sure beauties! 
We will have a picture taken of Harry and I with 
our pigs and send you one. 

I will send a few names of my friends so you car 
send them a copy of the Boys’ and Girls’ Clu! 
Leader.—Irvin Smith, Nowata Co., Okla. 


WHERE THERE IS A WILL THERE IS A WAY 
I am a young man sixteen years old. I am living 
on a farm in Michigan. The other day I was look 
ing at your Successful Farming paper and ran 
across your page of boys’ and girls’department. | 
was reading about the loans you have given to then 
helping them to get a start. I am very interested 
in your plan and I would like to startin raising pigs 
When I read of all the boys and girls, I think where 
there is a will there is a way, so I would like to try 
my luck raising pigs. So if you will send me your 
ph an I will be pleased to get it—Rhea Clark, 
fuskegon Co., Mich. 


AN ESSAY ON MR. MEREDITH'S CLUBS 

I am greatly interested in cluh work. We hav: 
always had a club of some kind. I have at the 
er time a horse and a pen of Blue Andalusians 

bet they are the finest and healthiest in southern 
Illinois. There are eight of the chickens, one cock 
and seven hens. I never fail getting seven eggs 
every day. 

I am fourteen years of age and a county graduate 
In our last final examination we had a question on 
you and your agricultural clubs and I say, I like to 
wrote myself to death. I got 100 percent in return 

Some day when I happen in Des Moines I will 
eall on you for a personal talk. I would love to talk 
to you on many things I have under discussion 
about my things I study. I study my chickens 
thoroly and I sure do love to read about the clubs 
Robey Wright, Johnson Co., Illinois. 


| THINKS PLAN WONDERFUL 

I have received my turkeys which I have oom 
wanting for a long time. Have two hens and : 
gobbler. One hen weighed ten pounds and the 
other eleven. The gobbler weighed seventeen 
pounds and I got them for fifty cents a pound. | 
paid $19 for them and had $6 left for feed. I sure 
enjoy watching them eat grass and corn. Sometime 
when it gets warm I'll send a picture of myself and 
turkeys. 

I think your plan is wonderful . I don’t think it 
could be any better. I just think it is great to wee a 
club member.—Eugene Landolt, Humbolt Co., 


LOAN HELPS CRIPPLE 

I would like to get a Joan to buy a Poland China 
Pig. I am a little cripple boy and can’t work hard 
so I thought I would fi e to get a pig so I could get 
some money saved to get a better education. 

I am a subscriber to your paper and would not 
like to do without it. I like it fine altho I am just 13 
years old.—Eugene Jones, Polk Co., Ark. 


SMILE 
“As you wander to and fro, 
Smile, smile, smile! 
Spread good cheer where'er you go, 
Smile, smile, smile! 
Keep your heart all free from guile, 
Scatter sunshine all the while, 
Be an oil-cup, not a file— 
Smile, smile, smile!” 


BUSINESS OF MY OWN 

I have been reading the boys and girls 
club page and am interested. I will soon be 
fourteen years old and I want to get 
started in business of my own. Please 
send me your plan and letter of explana- 
tion. I want to join your club so that I 
may purchase a pig. Please send me appli- 
cation blank and details, also enrollment 
badge free—Leo W. Satterfield, Dubois 
county, Ind. 

In reply to the above inquiry, Success- 
ful Farming loans money to boys and girls 
on one year’s time at 6 percent interest 
with wich to purchase young pigs, calves, 
poultry and sheep. It is now too late to 
purchase seed for this year’s cro 

Talk to your county agent, club agent 
or home demonstration agent about club 
work. All boys and girls financed should 
join the club work and have the help of 

county club agents. Merchants are always 
glad to recommend worthy boys and girls 
and your parents and county agent will 
assist you in filling out the loan contract. 
Fill out the coupon below and send it in 
and our complete loan plan will be sent to 
you. 
Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, lowa. 
I want to join your loan club so that I may pur- 


OO EP ar ee ere ee ee 
Please send me application blank and details, 


also enrollment badge free. 


Name rea ; Town 
Age .RF.D Box No 
a a no 0a eh <.au<tanoun 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


‘They are your Pictures 


It is when the picture shows something that you are interested in, that fo you, 
it becomes worth while. You do not, perhaps, care anything about taking pictures 
(though many people think it great fun) but the pictures themselves you do care 
for when they are of people or places or things that are yours or that you are 
interested in. 

There’s a personal, human touch in pictures of your home, your children, 
your broad meadows and your fine cattle. There’s interest to you in pictures that 
tell the story of your auto trip, your camping party or of the picnic where your 
children had so good a time. 

It is because such pictures have the personal appeal that, in millions of homes, 
the snap-shot album has become the most thought of book in all the house. 

Picture taking is very simple with a Kodak or Brownie, and less expensive 
than you think. 


Ask your dealer or write us for the 1921 catalogue 
of Kodaks and Browntes. It's free, 


Eastman Kodak Company Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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Our Junior 
Farmers. 


Almost every farm boy is acquainted 
with dozens of thieving animals and birds 
that look to him to be altogether bad. As 
a matter of fact, lots of times these thiev- 
ing animals do more good than harm, and 
one almost wonders whether a thieving 
fox, skunk, ’coon or owl isn’t just a good 
fox, skunk, ’coon or what not gone wrong. 
Men. who have studied a lot of these pests 
have decided that this is soin many cases, 
perhaps nearly all. 

Normally, most flesh-eating animals 
live on some abundant sort of animals, and 
they change their diet only when they get 
very hungry. Then they may get into the 
poultry house and get a taste of chickens 
or ducks, and you have a chicken-eating 
skunk, hawk, or weasel. You have heard 
of the man-eating tigers, haven’t you? 
They are very rare, to tell the truth, and 
the vast majority of tigers fear man in- 
tensely, but when a tiger becomes so 
hungry that he once eats a man, his ap- 
petite becomes perverted, and the only 
thing left to do is to kill him. However, 
that doesn’t mean that every tiger in the 
world is a dangerous man-eater; neither is 
every skunk nor every weasel a dangerous 
chicken thief, altho some are. 

A good many years ago when there were 
a great many coyotes In a certain western 
section, a farmer planted a fair sized or- 
chard. He had no trouble with rabbits to 
speak of those first few years. However, 
as the neighborhood settled up, and the 
coyotes were driven off or killed off, rab- 
bits began to multiply as only rabbits can. 
Late comers had their newly set trees 
thoroly gnawed by rabbits. Farmers and 
fruit growers learned by experience to let 
the coyote alone there, and pen their 
sheep and house their poultry at night. 
Of course, this was in a fruit region, and 
in a sheep or poultry section the coyote 
might not be so useful nor the rabbits so 
harmful, whichever way you look at it. 

But, if you want to look at a real pest, 
one that kills chickens, some birds, quail, 
and does more damage in many sections 
than all the hawks, skunks, weasels, and 
owls put together, take a look at the sleek, 
well-fed tabby cat that has run wild. We 
had eight or ten cats on our place once, 
and I believe we had twenty rats and as 








many mice to every cat. We got rid of the 
cats when we found they were not good 
hunters, and got a pup afd trained him to | 
go after the rats The absolutely first- | 
class hunter among cats is rare. But we | 
did find that after we got rid of the cats, | 
the birds built their nests in our trees more | 
and more Inasmuch as we like birds| 
better than cats anyhow, we will always | 
know which to choose. 

Brother Reynard, the fox, has got the 
blam« for a lot of things he doesn’t do 
rue, he can certainly invade a hen roost 
with vengeance, and he will, unless the 
hens are properly secured. Nowadays 
tho, most good farmers have secure hen 
houses so no fox can get in. Wherever this 
is true the fox has to depend on rabbits, 
ground squirrels, field mice, ete., and you 
would be surprised to know how many al 
fox will kill. So even a fox can be good in | 
spite of his bad reputation 

We have mentioned that famous animal 
the skunk several times He is another 
individual with a poor reputation, the reput- 
ation of a thief. Yet he is really useful in 
most cases. Skunks will eat chickens, and 
where one of them gets the habit the only 
thing to do is to trap or.kill it; but tak 
them as a whole, skunks more than pay 
their way by destroying enormous num- 
bers of mice, grubs, crickets, grasshoppers, 
cutworms, and many other pests 

When I was a boy the hawks came in for | 
pl ntv of attention and I did my share to-| 
ward clearing our section of them. Now I 
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Relieves their 
pains, too! 
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—often preventing possible lameness 
when the bruise, sprain, swelling, 
frostbite and inflammation, perhaps 
unknown to you, is arrested by the 
weekly application of that old standby, Sloan’s, ‘The 
World’s Liniment.” 


For forty years Sloan’s has been the standard liniment. 
It does its work surely'and without bandaging. Sloan’s pene- 
trates without rubbing. Buy the large 18 ounce bottle and 
keep it handy,—$1.40. It’s cheaper in the long run. Other 


sizes 35c, 70c. 


Dr. Earl 8S. Sloan, Veterinary 
whose portrait is on every hood he has been able to treat them with 








Surgeon, and owner of live stock From boy- 


genuine bottle of Sloan's, rare ability and with great success. 

the World's Liniment, 

practiced his profession It is 40 years since he first placed Sloan’s 
for more than 20 years. on the market. Its wonderful power 


as a pain reliever has saved untold 


He has a natural love for thousands, both man and beast, from 
animals, being a buyer suffering. Its use saves you money. 
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This hood builds strength 


aximum nourishment 
with no burden to the di- 
gestion is secured from that 
famous food —Grape:Nuts. 


The nutriment of wheat 
and malted barley, from 
which Grape:Nuts is made, | 
builds strength and vigor— | 


“Theres a Reason” 


for Grape:-Nuts 


i - Sold by 





delights the taste. 





all grocers | 
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cannot rememoer that we lost any chickens 
from hawks, and I am firmly convinced 
we killed birds that were really our friends. 
Chere are two sorts of hawks, the Cooper 
and the sharp-skinned hawks, which ought 
to be kept in check because they feed al- 
most entirely on other birds and poultry. 
But most owls and hawks feed on field 
mice, ground squirrels, and insects such as 
grasshoppers, crickets, Junebugs, ete. 

As long as red squirrels and chipmunks 
have plenty of fox rd they are pretty decent, 
but woe to the birds which try to raise a 
family among red squirrels if the red 
squirrels decide on birds or eggs for a meal! 
In the spring when nuts are scarce the 
squirrels have to hunt for food and vast 





numbers of birdlings are destroyed. 

Even the crows, ravens, and the jays | 
destroy their share of insects. The only 
trouble is that if the natural food supply | 
beeomes short, due to too many birds, they | 
will begin making themselves pretty much | 
of a nuisance. 

After all, a lot depends on circum- 
stances. In some localities a coyote is| 
useful, in others the opposite. However, | 
generally speaking, if a useful sort of ani- 
mal or bird is not allowed to become so 
numerous that its natural enemies give 
out, it will remain of value. But if the 
natural food supply fails and the fox, or 
the erow, or the hawk, or the coyote, goes 
to doing damage instead of good, then we 
will have to use control measures on them. 

Haven’t you heard people say that they 
used to raise apples withdut spraying, and 
that the apples were without worms? It 
cannot be done now, and I wonder if the 
reason may not be partly that we have 
not allowed the birds, the natural enemies 
f these insects, to multiply, either thru 
destroying them, or neglecting to destroy 
birds or animals that prey on the useful. 


A WELL-PLANNED SLEEPING 
PORCI 
The sleeping porch shown in the photo- 
graph taken on the farm of William Wen- 
tore, Clayton Co., Iowa, has several good 
features to recommend it. It és weather- 
boarded part way up to give privacy. The 
pen portion above instead of just being 
solidly screened as is often the case is di- 
vided by a sash into an open screened 
space about a foot wide at the top and a 











ice below the width of a window. Win- 
ws are provided and can be set in this 
pace in severe winter weather or during 
rms in summer. The screened strip 
ove always remains open, giving free 
rculation of air in the porch no matter 
w stormy the weather may be. To pre- 
nt snow or rain coming in a board pro- 
ts obliquely for a foot and a half down 
er the open top. Not only does this | 
jection keep out moisture during rain 
1 snow storms but it breaks the force of 
wind, so that violent draughts can 
t get in, 

\nother feature about this separate 
1 strip at the top, is that it makes it 
sible to keep the porch free from 
ghts if thege is found a need for this, 
iir comes in considerably above the 

1 of the slee per 
porch is on the ground floor and is 
i as asun parlor. It is provided with 
e sash curtains so that it can be used 
i dressing room as well as a sleeping | 


m if so desired.—F. L. C., Ia. 
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“Built for the Belt 


Jerky, uneven engine power causes serious wastes in 
threshing, hulling, shredding, etc. It jerks the machine 
parts, increases the repair expense and shortens the life 
of both engine and machine. For economy, belt power 


must flow evenly and steadily. 

The OilPull has been called the ““Champion of the Belt.’’ Due to 
its special Oil-Burning Motor, Oil-Cooling and Automatic Speed 
Governor, this time-tested tractor maintains a steady pull hour 
after hour. Temperatures are absolutely controlled. The motor is 
never too hot —never too cold. Thespeed of the engine is automatically 
regulated to meet changing loads. The regulation is as close as that 
of the best steam engine ever built. 

Other features important in belt work are: Large belt pulley; 
direct driven, placed on right hand side in clear view. Operator can 
easily line up, start and stop pulley from seat. By means of the 
Shifting Frame, unusual belt clearance is secured, also unobstructed 
vision for the operator. 

It is because of these features added to its fuel economy and ab- 
solute dependability that the OilPull reduces the cost of belt work. 


Plows at Lowest Cost 

At any work the OilPull excels in dependability and low fuel 
expense. This is proved by the fact that an OilPull has for years 
held the World’s Fuel Economy record. It is the only tractor guar- 
anteed in writing to burn kerosene, the cheapest fuel, at all loads 
and under all conditions up to its full rated brake horse power. 

Over 12 years of service prove that the OilPull ‘‘does your work 
at lowest fuel and upkeep cost,’”’ per job and per year. 

There is a size OilPull for every kind of belt and drawbar work, 
from the powerful 12-20 to the big 30-60. Complete information 
will be sent upon request. ‘“You ought to know about the OilPull” 
—the economical power. Write for complete information. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER COMPANY, Inc. 
La Porte, Indiana 


Serviced through 29 branches and warehouses 
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1| it will seem a little more like the real thine 


After | 
30 Days 
aa Free Trial 
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arm. 
$0 days’ free trial— then, if 
satisfied, only $7.50 ond a few 

easy pa A 4 AND — the 
yee snderful Belgian Melotte 
No Money Down! 


\ Catalog tells all—write, 





Catalog FREE 


Write for new Melotte cat- 
containing full description 
wonder cream 


The Melotte 4 U.S, 
Dept. 2516, 2843 W, 19th Street, Chicago, il. 


HAPPY HOGS 


BRING 


TOP PRICES 


Give your hogs a chance to make money 
for you. They’ll do it if you feed them 
on a clean concrete floor; provide them 
with a sanitary concrete hog wallow 
where they can cool themselves and take 
on money-making weight. 

Our booklet “CONCRETE ON THE 
HOG FARM” will tell you why and how 
to build concrete feeding floors and hog 
wallows. You can’t afford to be in the 
business of hog raising unless you use 
concrete libe 

Write for your free copy of “Concrete 
on the Hog Farm’ Taday. 

Address our office nearest you. 


PORTLAND a ASSOCIATION 






















Port land. | Ore 
— batt c 
pany rancieco 
Denver 
Des Moines it. Louis 
ont lan Couver, 8.C. 
Vashington 





> DOWN N 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 





ifetime against defecta 
er ade also in 
® n bere; sold o 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
end ona planw they earn their own 


mor: hat th yanve. Pos 
od e 
Wises Polder Buy from the 
ee save money. 
DOVER CO., 2101 ions ‘Chienao 


24 crn 


On trial. Easy running, easily cleaned. 
Skims warm or cold milk. Different 
from picture which shows larger ca~ i _ 
pacity machines. Get ourplan of easy 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
and handsome free catalog. Whether 
dairy is large or small, write today. 
American Serarator Co. 
Bex 7059 mu. Y. 































MORE TIME FOR HOGGING DOWN 
Since Pies production by hogging down 


corn and soybeans has become a common 
omg in the cornbelt, hog raisers have 
xeen searching for more facts regardin 

this combination of crops. In centra 
Illinois one of the main objections to the 
ordinary method of hogging down is that 
the principal crop varieties of corn and 
soys are somewhat late and consequently 
are available at the best stage for only a 
short time. This condition has limited 
greatly the quantity of pork that could 
be made in this way. 

The natural way to get round this ob- 
jection was to get several varieties of corn 
and soybeans that would mature at suc- 
cessive times, some of them rather early 
in the fall. To obtain some definite in- 
formation on the subject the Macon 
county farm bureau made some tests last 
summer and fall on the farm of Elmer C. 
Paris. Five varieties of corn that matured 
successively and three varieties of soys 
that ripened at different times were 
planted on five one-acre fields. The 
varieties were paired off on the fields as 
follows: No. 1, Northwestern Dent corn 
and Wisconsin Black soybeans; No. 2, 
U. 8. Selection 133 corn and Wisconsin 
Black soys; No. 3, Silver King corn and 
13-164 soybeans; No. 4, Lancaster Sure- 
crop corn and 13-164 soybeans; No. 5, 
Funk’s Yellow Dent corn and A. K. soy- 
beans. 

All five of these plots were planted on 
June 9th, but Sidney Smith, the county 

nt, says he would much prefer to do the 

planting before the middle of May. Bad 
wantber made late planting a necessity 
this year and shortened the time that the 
hogs could be in the fields. 
ut in spite of the late planting the 
results were satisfactory to the farmer and 
to the farm bureau. In the firstlittle 
field the corn and beans were getting hard 
by September 10th, and on the 16th 
forty-six Pigs ing 68.9 pounds were 
turned in. ter as the fields were 
cleaned up “- growing shoats were 
shifted from field to field in the regular 
order, the results showing in the following 
table: 
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if the pork is figured up at ten cents 1 
pound. At that price the average acr. 
made a return of $60.01 in pork, and, 
advisor Smith remarks, that is ninet 
cents a bushel for the corn figured : 
seventy pounds to the bushel early in th: 
fall. Another important fact is that hire: 
help would have charged six or eight cent- 
a bushel for husking, whereas the hog 
did it for the same reason that the oth« 
boys whitewashed the fence for Tox 
Sawyer—for the fun of it. At the ten cen‘ 
price for hogs they paid farmer Paris a 
much for his corn as he would have gotte: 
out of it had he hauled it from the field 
to the elevator and sold it for $1.08 . 
bushel. And the manure was left in th 
field to help out the‘next crop. 

In commenting on this plan for extend- 
ing the time for hogging down operations, 
Mr. Smith said that he did not believe i: 
would be necessary to use so man) 
varieties of corn in actual practice i: 
central Illinois. He su ts that eithe: 
Northwestern Dent or U. 8. Selection 136 
be left out. 

It should not be difficult for farmers in 
various parts of the middle west wher 
different varieties are grown to arrange : 
succession that will cover a much longe: 


period than has been usual.—C. G., Ill. 


STIFFNESS IN COLT 

I have a mare colt three years old, in 
good shape, been going in pasture al! 
summer. Lately in the morning she will 
be stiff in one hindleg. It is stiff from the 
hips down. Is there anything that can 
be done? She gets all right after walking 
around outside a little while.—T. C. P., 
Minn. 

We suspect that the stifle joint, next 
to the flank, is the seat of the lameness 
and that the patella (knee cap) slips out 
of place. When it is out the leg will be 
thrust backward with the hock joint in 
nearly a straight line. It may be heard 
snapping back into place when the horse 
is made to start up quickly. If that is the 
case rub a —s liniment into the 
joint once or twice daily. It may be neces- 
sary, however, to keep the colt tied up 
short and apply a a —— to the joint, 
after clipping 


RUPTURE 
I have a mule colt some four months old 
that appears to have a rupture of or at 
the navel. I think it was born with this 
rupture tho it was small at first and now it 






































Plot | Corn Hogs No. wt. Ay. Days wt. Av. Pork Gain Gross 
No. | Yield put of of wt. in of wt. per per return 
| per A. in | hogs | hogs plot hogs acre head per A 

aa 
1 | 65.7 | 9-16 | 46 | 3170] 68.9] 11 | 3960 | 80.2| 526.0/ 11.3 | $ 68.38 
2 | 60.0 | 9-27 46 3690 80.2 12 4040 87.8 | 353.5 7.6 45.95 
3 74.3 10 9 46 4040 87.8 12 4950 107.6 | 919. 19.8 119.47 
4 72.8 | 10-21 46 | 4950 | 107.6 12 5520 120.0 | 575.7 12.5 74.84 
5 62.8 11-2 46 5520 | 120.0 9 6140 133.5 | 626.2 13.6 81.41 
Av. | 67.1 | 46 | 600.1 | 12.9 | $ 78.01 























These figures show plainly enough that 
good results can be obtained with this 
succession of varieties of corn and soy- 
beans for hogging down. An average gross 
return of nearly eighty dollars an acre, 
based on thirteen cents a pound for hogs 
on the farm, looks satisfactory. In con- 
sidering the yield of corn keep in mind 
that it is based on green weights taken by 
husking a small part of each acre in Sep- 
tember and October. As a result of hus 
ing out 1-100 of each field there was only 
99-100 left but the gains were figured to 
the acre basis. 

Considering the behavior of the hog 


'| market at the time this is written, perhaps 


is nearly as big as one’s fist. Will you 
recommend treatment?—A. J. L., Iowa. 

Such ruptures usually tend to disappea: 
gradually without treatment but as th: 
one in question is enlarging you should 
have a qualified veterinarian treat it in 
any way he thinks best. The common 
treatment is to pull up the loose skin and 
sac of the hernia and include them be- 
tween two wooden clamps, such as are 
used by old-fashioned castrators. In abou‘ 
twenty days the clamps and enclosed 
tissues drop off, leaving the breech closed. 
The veterinarian, however, may prefer 
to use skewers, or to do a cutting and 


suturing operation. 
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Yes, he has! 


He has a real grievance because the prices he receives 
for his products have declined more than have the 
prices he must pay for almost everything he buys. 


Because of these facts the farmers are not making as 
large profits as they believe they are entitled to make. 
Some blame their troubles largely on the railroads. 
“Freight rates,” they say, “are the cause of low prices 
for grain and live stock.” 


The real cause lies much deeper. The decline in the 
prices of farm products began before freight rates were 
advanced, and would have occurred if freight rates 
never had been advanced. It is due to world-wide 
changes resulting from the transition from war to peace. 


The Railways Have the Same Grievance 
As the Farmer 
The rates the railways are getting, although they 
have been advanced, are much lower in proportion 
than the cost of almost everything the railways must 
buy. 


Has the Farmer a Real Grievance? 


High Costs Make High Rates 


The average passenger rate is about 50 per cent 
higher, and the average freight rate about 74 per cent 
higher, than five years ago—in 1916, before this country 
entered the war. 

From these facts it might be thought that the 
railways should be making money. 

BUT—\the prices the railways are paying for 

Materials and Supplies are now 65 per cent higher 
than in 1916; 

Taxes are 90 per cent higher; 

Coal per ton is 144 per cent higher; and 

Wages of railway employees are still 124 per cent 
higher per hour. 

In consequence of these things, while the total 
earnings of the railways are 60 cent greater than 
in 1916, THEIR EXPENSES ARE 110 PER CENT 
GREATER and THEIR PROFITS, SINCE THE 
PRESENT FREIGHT AND PASSENGER RATES 
WERE MADE, HAVE BEEN LESS THAN ONE- 
HALF AS GREAT AS IN 1916. 








What has happened to the Railroads since 1916: 
Increase in Revenue 
Increase in Expenses as 1 10% 


60% 








In 1916 railway wages were $1,469,000,000. After the Railway Labor Board advanced them last 


year they were at the rate of $3,900,000,000, an increase of 165 per cent. The recent reduction 
ordered by the Labor Board was only 12 per cent, leaving wages about $2,000,000,000 greater than 


in 1916. 


Coal cost $1.76 per ton in 1916, the total fuel bill being $250,000,000. Im 1920 the avera 


price was 


per ton and the coal cost $673, 
average cost of railway coal is now $4.29 per ton. 


000,000, or $423,000,000 more than in 1916. The 


With prices of materials and supplies still 65 per cent higher than in 1916, the materials and 
supplies which the railways bought for $447,000,000 in 1916 would now cost them $750,000,000, or 


over $300,000,000 more. 


Present Railway Rates Chiefly Due to 
Labor Costs—Not to Return on Capital 


Existing railway rates are higher not because rail- 
road capital is receiving or seeking a larger return, 
but because railroad LABOR, and labor producing 
things the railroads must buy, is getting so much more 
than formerly. 

EVERY INCREASE in rates since 1916 has been 
intended to meet—but has not met—these increased 
expenses, CHIEFLY LABOR, and NOT to increase 
profits. ; 

Railway profits hve GONE DOWN. 


Tn 1916 the railroads earned 6 per cent. In 1921 


they will be fortunate if, on present rates and present 
expenses, they earn 3 per cent. 

A GENERAL reduction of rates now could not be 
made without BANKRUPTING most of the railways 
and making business of ALL KINDS much worse for 
everybody. 

The managements of the railroads are making every 
effort to reduce expenses so that rates can be reduced 
later. Some reductions of rates already are being made. 

There is NO OTHER WAY than by reductions in ex- 
penses to secure general reductions in rates that will not 
be ruinous to the railways and make them unable to 
render to the farmers the transportation service they 
need. Those who obstruct reduction of expenses not only 
hurt the RAILROADS but the FARMERS as well. 


Association of Railway Executives 


NEW YORK 


764 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Those desiring further information on the railroad situation are requested to address 


the offices of the Association or the presidents of any of the individaal railroads. 






MUNSEY BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CULLING UNPROFITABLE EWES 

Conditions in the sheep business have 
been such that it will au pay to breed 
and retain the best ewes. Culling should 
be more rigorous than usual. Send all 
“broken mouthed”’ ewes to the butcher, | 
and with them those that have proved 
poor milkers or cross mothers. In building 
up a flock of sheep also discard ewes that 
persistently produce but one lamb and re- | 
tire every one that has had udder trouble. 
Garget is common in ewes. It often results | 
after weaning the lambs from the clotting 
and decomposing of milk. To prevent this 
udders have to be handstripped for some 
days if the milk flow persists. The ewes 
should at the same time go on sparse 
pasture. Flies attracted by oozing milk 
also infect the teats and cause the worst 
forms of garget. Carbolized oil or vaseline 
applied daily prevents that. Examine the 
udder of each ewe before mating. At one 
examination of this sort we found that a 
careless shearer had snipped one or both 
teats from the udders of two or three of 
the young ewes and they had to be dis- 
earded. At the same time strip each teat 
and cull ewes yielding pus, or brown, foul- 
smelling milk. Also reject ewes that have 
had prolapse of the vagina or eversion of 
the womb, and those showing an abnormal 
discharge fron the vagina indicative of 
chronic inflammation. “Flush” all ewes 
by turning on rich pasture and if neces- 
sary also feed cut green stuff or cabbage 
and a mixture of oats and bran.—S. A. 


WINTER RYE FOR HOG PASTURE 

Every successful hog man has found 
that the health and thriftiness both of his 
breeding stock and growing pigs depends 
in no small degree upon the kind df pee 
ture he provides for them. Of all plants| 
for hog lots for green spring, summer and | 
fall feed, I have found none so satisfactory 
as winter rye. The hog yards are plowed | 
and sowed to rye about the middle of | 
August. By the middle of September the 
rye is almost a foot high. From this time 
on until snow flies the brood sows, kept 
for spring farrowing, and the growing 
spring pigs have all the green feed they 
eare for, at a time, too, when all other 
forage is matured and dry. If the winter 
is mild, the rye furnishes green feed often 
as late as January. 

















CALIFORNIA. 
REDWOOD 


The cellular structure of Redwood is such that, 
when properly dried, the staves “stay put” with 
practically no tendency to warp and cause air 
or water leakage and spoiled silage. 

The walls of a Redwood silo are non-con- 
ductors, and the heat generated is retained, in- 
suring perfect silage. 

Redwood staves are light, and easy to 
handle. You can make a silo or tank instal- 
lation yourself without difficulty. 

Redwood silos, tanks, irrigation pipes and 
troughs last a lifetime, with a minimum of ex- 
pense for upkeep. 

Ask your implement dealer to help you 
compare the advantages of Redwood with 
ae materials for price, efficiency and dura- 

ility. 





Redwood has no equal for the 
special uses to which it is 
adapted, and for these uses 
the available supply is ade- 
quate for generations. Mean- 
while, according to U.S. For- 
est Service Bulletin 38, mer- 
chantable second 

>a growth Redwood is 
~_, produced in less than 
sixty years by natural 


growth from thestump 

























By the first of April, if the snow goes off | 
early, winter rye begins its spring growth. 
The rve fields are green long wat a spear 
of green appears anywhere else. At this | 
season rye proves its greatest worth to the 
hog man. The heavy sows about to farrow 
as well as those that have farrowed early, 
relish the green feed more than any other 
part of their ration, and are put in splen- | 
did condition for their spring litters. Most 
of the difficulties of farrowing time can in 
this way be avoided. I have found that 
when a brood sow has all the tender green 
feed she wants, she will eat less grain and | 
will be more thrifty than a sow fed upon | 
grain alone. Early rye is the quickest and | 
most abundant and earliest hog feed there | 
is. It reduces the feed bill in the spring | 
and fall especially and gives good results, | 

It is a good plan to have two hog Ppas- | 
tures sown to rye. I have two comprising | 
about half an acre each. When the hogs 
have eaten one too closely, I change them 




















OTTAWA Engine prices have been lowered again! You can, now, 
get a genuine OTTAWA—the dependable engine for all farm and $ 
shop use, any size or type, at the t price in years. Shipping 
direct from our great factory saves you big extra profits. al 
I . lower cost of raw materials and manvufacturi 
make these lower prices and savings possible. Cheaper to have an or 
. Prompt shipments guaranteed. 
KEROSENE—GASOLINE | 74-1. P. 
All si uses— - 
6. ,7,8, 10,12 Isandea- by Magects | —All Other Sizes 
ay aly = TR 
sewer on ll Gmee’ Use LOW PRICES. 


foel. Pull lus over rated HP. 
Better built throaeboct foc allkinds ct work. Every owner e booster. 


= 90- Trial—10-Year Guarantee. 


Give the AWA every test at your own work for three 
whole months. 10-Year Goarantes insures lasti satisfac- 


Ecay Fayments. Write — pOterens 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING CO. 
517A King Street, Ottawa, 


TAWA than to be withou 





























to the other and allow the first one to re- 
gain its growth. In this way, the “life” of 
the hog pasture can be prolonged. Rye | 
hog lots need not be large. The rye grows 
so rapidly and so rank that a goodly num- | 
ber of hogs can feed upon an acre. 

There is another advantage in rye for 
hog pasture. As a usual thing, old hog 
yards are very weedy. Weeds seem to 
follow hogs. I had a patch that would 
grow up to pigweed ond mustard in spite | 
of everything I planted on it. When sowed | 
to oats, the weeds and mustard smothered | 
out the oats. The same thing happened | 
with rape. Since I have planted it to 
winter rye for two successive years, no} 
mustard or other weeds have had a chance. | 
The reason is evident. Rye begins its 
spring growth long before the other plants 
can get a start. Then the rye grows so} 
rapidly that all other seeds in the ground | 
cannot come up. It is the easiest and 
cheapest way I have found to get rid of 
barnyard weeds. 

If the hogs are not allowed to root up 
the rye, it will get ahead of them in June 
and head out. Even after it has been pas- 
tured closely all spring it will produce a 
good crop of grain which the hogs will 
harvest themselves. By the time they 
have cleaned up all the ripened rye, it will 
be about time to plant again for the next 
fall and spring. In this way your hog lots 
are producing pig feed all the year around | 
with the exception of the snowed-in| 
months, and for about three or four wash 
in late summer when the new crop is get-| 
ting a start. | 

| 











pat 


There is still another advantage in the 
rve hog pasture. Old hog yards become 
infected with disease and parasites. Fre-| 
quent plowing and planting to a green| 
crop freshens up the soil and destroys 
germs. Hog diseases caused by parasites | 


usually are most troublesome during the | ; 


warm, dry months when the pastures are | 
short and dry or altogether barren of 
nder growth. It is at this period when 
he yards are plowed and prepared for 
the new planting of winter rye that most 
disease germs are destroyed. There is no 
ther plant that can be put in at this late 
time of the vear that will renew and fresh- 
n up an old hog lot as thoroly and speedi- 
as Winter rye. 
Everything considered, I think winter 
» for the hog lot is invaluable, and I} 
cannot understand why more farmers | 
lon’t wake up to the fact that a good| 
green hog pasture reduces costs, both in 
the feed and in the risk of loss from disease. 
Why do so many farmers keep their 
mortgage lifters,” little, big, old and 
young, all in a bunch, shut up in a barren, 
sunbaked, germ infested hog yard and then 
“kick”? because the “blamed things won’t 
grow?”—A. W., Minn. 


ABORTION AMONG SWINE 

We have a young sow about a year old. 
She was bred but lost her pigs about three 
weeks before farrowing time. Would it be 
advisable to keep her for a brood sow next 
year?—E. F. T., Mont. 

As abortion in sows sometimes is due to 
germ infection, as it is in cows, we should 
strongly advise you to isolate the sow in 
question and feed her for slaughter. One 
cannot afford to take chances in such 
cases and it is about certain that the sow 
willabortagainif she has the contagious 
form of the disease. Meanwhile she would 
in that event, be likely to infect the other 
sows. 





It is the fall raised bees that are the 
real life af the colony the fallawing 
spring. F. B. Paddock, bee specialist 
at the Iowa Agricultural College will 
give ta Successful Farming readers 
next month the benefit of his knowl- 
edge and experience on fall manage- 
ment and wintering. This is an 
article that will make money for 
every bee keeper and may be the 
saving of your swarms. 
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30 x 3° Regular Tube __... $255 
30 x 3% Heavy Tourist Tube $325 


Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


A Real Bargain for Owners 
of Small Cars 


In the past five years nearly 5,000,000 of these 
popular 30 x 3% inch Goodyear non-skid tires 
have gone into service. More than a million of 
them are in use today. 

Now you can buy these tires, of big size, strong 
construction, and long-wearing treads, at the same 
price you are asked to pay for unknown brands. 


Why take a chance on unknown tires, when you 
can get Goodyear quality at as low a price? 


See your Goodyear Service Station Dealer today. 


Tue GoopyeaR Tire & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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Subscribers are invited to make inquiry thru this | 
lest wil 


department where qu ions 1 be answered free | 
of ge Give age and sex of animals, together 














with symptoms and previous treatment, if an rhe 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by lecal druggists However, our readers | 
should nsult our advertising columns, as in many | 


1 consul 
reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 


pay fe 


h which animals are afflicted and on account of | = 
avin been scientificall componnees will be found 4 
: e effective than medicines compounded by 


druggis Address all communications to Veteri- 
1. Success ful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


For the destruction of intestinal worms 


n hogs it is now customary to give certain 
cirugs in gelatine capsules. These are ad- 
tered by means of a “‘pill gun” which 

must be very carefully used else some pigs 
will be injure d or die of gangrene or pnheu- 
monia. The bad results happen when the 

capsule lodges in a little pouch at the en- 

trance of the throat or gets into the wind- 

pipe instead of the gullet! Santonin and 

calomel are the two drugs most used in 

capsules. An effective worm killer is com-| 

posed of one grain of calomel, and four 

grains of santonin, with enough bicar- 

bonate of soda to fill a “double O” sized 

capsule. That is the dose for a pig of one | 

hundred pounds. Give less or more ac-| 

cording to weight. Withhold feed for| 

eighteen hours before dosing. If preferred 

the drugs may be combined in tablet form. 

Santonin, which is quite expensive, may 

be replaced by forty to fifty drops of oil of 

chenupodium combined with one ounce of 

castor oil instead of giving it with calomel 

and soda in a capsule. Another good mix- 

ture is: two and one-half grains each of 

santonin and calomel, one dram of powder- 

ed areca nut and one-half ounce of bicar- 

» bonate of soda, given in a little slop or 
warm water, for every fifty pounds of 


Whet Are hey Horthat the Donk? 


ANKS don’t buy hogs, but they know mighty well 
what hogs are worth as assets. Ask your banker to 
put a valuation on your herd and one of his first 

questions will be: ‘‘Are they vaccinated against cholera?’ 

If you say ‘‘No,’”’ he will tell you that, as assets, they have 

exactly the same market value as chances in a lottery. 

Your And thinks in terms of actual values, rather than 

possible values. Therefore, he knows your hogs are not a real 

asset until they are immunized, even if there’s no hog cholera 
within a thousand miles of you. He can prove that, under 
the law of averages, you are certain to make bigger profits 
in the long run by immunizing. Make your hogs worth 
money at the bank by having them immunized at once with 


U nit 
wa4oO Brand 
“ Protect Hogs The World Over™ 


The hog raisers of Cedar County, coming toward your neighbornood 


Nebraska, prospered for years with- A = 
out immunizing and felt perfectl Be safe. Make hog ning. : 
a 



























= = — pig. it has —— good safe. But cholera struck their he business, instead of a gamble. Cs 
Esau ~y! exeghe a ae without warning and killed more your veterinarian and have him 
Dysentery—I have a heifer calf six weeks old) Hl ¢hana million rs’ worth ofhogs «sure your profits with United 






in 60 days. The hog cholera germ Serums. ONE simultaneous United 


which has been in good health until three days ago 


















































































ne Logan Saving Rives gem end Ge sceene never has been seen with any micro- (serum and virus) treatment gives 
: la ee cee di “ navel cords scope. Hence, nobody can trace it hogs immunity for life. Be sure to 
some of which were nearly three oo ong. In the, or warn of its approach. Buzzards, specify Uni Serums. They con- 
7 ee aman no of these | igeons and other birds; wheelsand form to all Government standards 
cert pamper 5: mre ant aa —_ — eet,stray dogsandrunningstreams and are so GUARANTEED. Get 
= me aes Ske Ree © rv carry it many miles. It may be their protection today. 
nis 18 a fort { tery and often fata en | 
such pt 3€ ustor oil should be 
} given and followed every four or five hours with nwt. f This One-Dollar Book FREE to Hog Raisers 
Se Seeeeed nes Se ee See Prevent ‘How To Prevent Hog Cholera Losses’’ answers nearly 
4 ees age oy Aho oa ld horse which had Hog-Choleraff 100 questions about this destructive disease—causes, symptoms, treat- 
¥ ough lave Pe ee See Wan ae Losses ment and prevention. Regular price $1.00—and worth many times that 
i r when two years old and ever since , at sum—but sent FREE to hog raisers. Just send your name—a card will 
when I ride him and get him warmed up right SA. SS do—and the book will be sent you, free and postpaid. Don't forget it— 
4 jood he will cough cecasionally and try to get his| ask for it today. Address mail to 
d down to the ground. I would like to know of | Beefs cnsteget 
> him.—K. 8. Kanses . UNITED SERUM COMPANY, 
a cough to remain for roducers of the Famous W. & O. 
some time as a result of influenza, distemper or sore a ee 702 United Bldg, Kansas City, Kan. 
: ae dune at abrepieselb oF Sues Gum Gane Largest Independent Anti-Hog-Cholera Serum Laboratories In the World. 
si three times daily and . not quickly effective in- PLANTS AT EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL., KANSAS CITY, KAN., WICHITA, KAN. 
crease the dose as iound necessary. 
Z Goiter—I have five shotes about ten months 
old. About a month ago a lump came under one of 
their chops about midway fr the tip of nose to THICK, SWOLLEN GLA DS 
shoulder t was very hard and as large as a hen’ mak 
~ oa Bom se ‘ — m + "They — a a : that /e a horse Wheeze, \\ 
\s nind having it nohec * rubbed N 2 . - . Roar, have Thick Wind 4 
mind having pinched or rubbex ow two more - * 
a have the same thing and one sow has two lumps. =  }| or Choke-down, can be 
; They are hearty and frisky and growing fine.—W. aoe seduced with 
. 1, C.. Be 2 ‘ 
We suspect th , the lumps are rements % Yang Frewht : A BSORBI N E 
the i gland constituting goiter. Affected | Ham itio y rn 12h ,000,000 
f Some ehten have héldiens Gian.” Gielen Gedh cuuntl™ Dorovee BROWN FENCE eatieben , ; 
one grain of iodide of potash daily when pregnant cavily, Galvanised — rust also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
i pr rlessness in the pigs. Paint the humps hair gone, and horse keptat work .Economical 
a ae [om 6 wast Gan —only a few drops poquped at an appli- 
, ever, ® possibility and is incurable. If it is found FARM FEN cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 R Free 
I - I move . si - hter do a ont the a ~ * = 1 9° CENTS A ROO end , Ww. fF. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St. Springfield, Mase. 
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I have used healing oil but it doesn't Abeta FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed &q CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
seem to do much good. I wish to know if there is tw Wire. Factory to User Direct Prevent thie ABORNO 
snything I ean do and when would be the best | aggey-eySeld om 90 days FREE TRIAL went tite by wrens ee: 
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time ave the colt castrated.—C. F. T., Kans. ‘= pas inge. Kille abortion germs quickly with- 
: ay arc ens a - Bhd INTERLOCKING FENCE CO out barming cow. Write for witb 
Do not | ~~ he val castrated r= for Se Box 136 MORTON, ILLS. - ri ; ° and full detail 
such ruptures into the scrotum ten o disappear 5 users . 
without treatment by the time the animal is one HARVESTER cote end piles on Ter, ot Money-Back Guarantee. } 
year ol ] If the rupture should steadily —- and horse cvts and shoeks equal Corn ABORNO LABORATORY 
in size or be present at one year of age, you should | . vumene, Pinde®. Seid in every state, Only $23 with 10 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 
have the colt’ castrated by the “covered” method. | {rads SaMstechnans, Rescpenmasan pgs "ameter | SucesscFaY Farmcers Hike SuccescFal Pormine. 











Heaves—! have a horse that has the heaves or 
something like it. He does not whistle when he 
works and when he stands still his body works up | 
and down like bellows and he coughs some. Can you 
prescribe something that will cure him or relieve 
him to a certain extent?—E. R. T., Mo. 

Mix together equal quantities of powdered stra- 
monium leaves and chlorid of ammonia by weight 
and of the mixture give one teaspoonful in oats and 
bran three times. This may give relief, but con- 
firmed heaves is incurable. Let the horse live on 
grass during the summer and have wet oats straw 
ind corn stover in winter instead of hay. Do not 
work him immediately after a meal. Keep the 
bowels active at all-times. 

Barrenness—My cows dropped their calves be- 
fore time and I cannot get them with calf again. 
Could you please tell me what could be done for 
them? I have been trying to breed some of them 
for twelve months. They seem all right in every 


other way and are in good flesh—J. W. W., Ind. 


| 


If the cows are common animals we should ad- | 
vise you to fit them for the butcher. If they are | 
purebred or fine producers, it may be that it would 
pay to have each of them treated by aveterinarian 
who makes a specialty of such work. The womb | 
and ovaries need attention as the contagious abor- 
tion germ (Bacillus abortus) is causing all of the 
trouble. Meanwhile, isolate affected cows and once 
daily flush out the vagina of each with bloodwarm*‘ 
boiled water containing two tablespoonfuls of table 
salt to the gallon. Also cleanse, disinfect and white- | 
wash the stable under direction of the veterinarian. 


WHAT USERS SAY ABOUT TRUCKS 
Continued from page 10 


most altogether. “Just the other day I 
saw the superiority of the pneumatic 
tire over the solid tire. I had a large load 
and went ahead, breaking the road thru | 
the snow, when a solid tired truck tried | 
to follow me with a smaller load and it | 
could net get thru. In going thru snow | 
there is no comparison of the usefulness | 
of the pneumatic tires over the solids. | 
This winter we used our truck almost | 
all the time.” } 

“When the truck is used on the farm | 
it saves actual working time, differing | 
from the automobile in this respect, the 
auto being used more for pleasure and it 
is operated during leisure time,” accord- 
ing to H. L. Deitrich, an Iowa farmer 
who specializes in purebred hogs. He 


says further, “If I had to give up either |. 


my ear or truck, I would give up the car. | 
I have used my truck on all kinds of 
roads and for all the hauling jobs on the | 
farm, and consider it the best investment | 
there is in the machinery line.” 

Mr. Deitrich has the following to say 
in regard to the use of pneumatic tires 
on his farm: “I believe pneumatic tires 
ire much superior to solids for general | 
farm use. The truck rides so much easier, | 
is easier on the truck in general, causes 
less shrink in produce hauled, and less | 
damage to perishables. The pneumatic 
will go on slippery roads or in grassy 
fields where with solid tires chains would | 
eed to be used.” A difficulty Mr. | 
Deitrich has had with pneumatic tires 
has been in changing the rear tires when 
on the road. The wheel with a rim de- 
signed so that the large tires can be easily 
changed would be a great advantage. 

The greatest advantage of the truck 
on the Aitken Brothers purebred Hol- 
stein farm in Wisconsin is that the horses 
can be kept at work on the farm when 
there is hauling to do. They state,‘““Much 
f our hauling must be done when the 
orses are busy on the farm. This summer 

any a days’ work was saved by keeping 
the herses at home. If we could do all | 

ir hauling when the horses are not 
usy we could probably haul cheaper | 
than with the truck.” 

It should be the aim of every farmer 

use all available power as efficiently 

s possible. After all it is only when the 
power with the machinery and equip- 

ent now on the farm is not doing the 
vork as efficiently as is possible, that 
idditional power and machinery is con- 

dered. The truck or the tractor should 
be bought on the same basis as hiring a 
man. The condition for work must be | 
suitable and there must be work to do. | 
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HERE is no other tire 
just like it. 


Built to stand against the wear of 
ruts and sand. 


The most desirable tire in the 
world for the all-around use 
of country driving. 


Fisk Red-Top 


30x3: 


Extra Ply of Fabric— 
Heavy Tread 


BEES construction gives extra 
strength and long life. 





A safe tire because it has a deep cut, 


real Non-Skid tread. 


A tire so individual in looks that its 
use stamps the user as a discriminating 
buyer who selects a quality tire built 
to meet his personal requirements. 


Test this tire against any you have been 
using. The result will show you how 
to save money on your future tire 
mileage. 
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ILL-EFFECTS OF ERGOT IN FEED 


Practically every farmer is familiar with | 


purple black spurs of ergot, some- 
times erroneously termed “‘smut,’’ which 
‘trude from the seed hulls of rve, barley, 
June grass, timothy, redtop and som of 


the wild grains and grasses, but few of 





them, comparatively, recognize the dam-| 


age done by this poison. The fungus is 
technically known as claviceps purpurea 
and is most common on rich, alluvial soils 
or those full of humus, and in fields where 


illowed. One crop of rye infested with 


sllowing crop of rye, barley, timothy or 
June grass. Infested seed also con- 
taminates the soil so that it produces 
ergot-infested grain. But there is no need 
of sowing infested seed, for plant pa- 
thologists of the Wisconsin station have 
shown that brine fleats ergot spurs in 
seed grain so that they may re adily be 
skimmed off and destroyed. Such treat- 
ment should be given when seed is seen 
to be infested Such infested grain is 
} 
animals 
The effect of ergot when taken in large 
quantities for a considerable time is to 
lessen the size or caliber of the tiny blood 
vessels of the extremities Shutting off of 
the blood supply then causes death of the 
parts affected. Gangrene is the condition 
induced and it is characterized by slough- 
ing of tails, ear horns or feet. Chickens 
re also affected when liberally fed ergot 
in rve. Rye flour containing much 
powdered ergot is highly injurious to man, 
but millers usually are careful to screen 
out the fungus. Hogs fed ergot in rye may 
lose their ears or tails or even their feet 
ind a sloughing disease of the skin may 


I 


f rm iY duced. Horses poisoned with 
ergot suffer paralysis of the throat and 
\ succumb trom starvation before 
whing of parts results. Excessive 
quantities of ergot may induce abortion in 
rm animal and losses of that sort 

re comparatively common 
In the experience of the writer, however, 
cases of ergot poisoning ar most com- 
monly met with during the winter and 


early spring seasons among young eattle 
that have to wade in snow and slush thus 
, 


‘ ling their extremities. If at the 


| 
| 


proper rotation of crops has not been | 


t leaves spores for similar infection of | 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


onous to poultry and also to farm 





| 


same time they happen to be pasturing | 


withered, ripe June grass heavily infested 


with ergot. orare fed hay or grain similarly | 


infested with the poison sloughing of the 
tissues of the legs often occurs just above 
the cewclaws so that tendons, ligaments or 
bones may be exposed. The slough occurs 
as a ring around the leg. In aggravated 
cases the hoofs fall off and the animals 
have to be destroyed. 

When ergot polsoning is diagnosed the 
contaminated feed should at once be with- 
held and affected animals should be given 
half a dram of tannin twice daily in water, 
following a preliminary dose of Epsom 
salts to clear the bowels. Local treatment 


consists in disinfecting the wounds with a 
two percent solution of coal tar disin- 
fectant twice daily until healing is seen 


to be taking place when pine tar may be 
applied. Prevention is most important 
as complete recovery rarely takes place 
in well-established cases.—A. A. 


f 





CONSERVING FOAL FLESH 
[t is a fundamental principle of success- 
ful horse raising that foal flesh made from 
mother’s milk should not be lost. It is the 
cl 
made in the development of a horse 
Stunting in early life proves permanent 


| 
| 
| 


eapest nd most important growth | 


To be profitable every foal should attain | 
practic ully one-half of its full weight dur- | 


ing the first twelve months of life. That | 


These are a mostontistoctors rust-resisti paquiveniecd yy . 53 By 
sheets manufactu ‘or Roofing, Siding, Tanks, Silos, nal aaa See oe eae ae | 
Flames, Culverts, etc. The Keystone added to regular brand indicates that CopperStee! isused. Sold by weight 





Rain or Shine 


It’s all the same when you wear 


CROMPTON 
All-Weather 


~CORDUROYS 


This wonderful fabric resists water, wear, and weather. A 









light shower will not penetrate it. Even a severe drenching 
merely forces the water into the meshes of the cloth, from 
which it is easily shaken, and the fabric dries quickly without 
shrinking or stiffening. 


The “All-Weather” feature makes’ every Distenineniies 
fibre proof against water damage. made of 
CROMPTON 


Strong and durable CROMPTON “All. Weather” 
“‘All- Weather’” CORDUROY sstands CORDUROYS 
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up under the roughest usage, and ben 
naturally leads the way to Real Economy. Boys’ Pants 
Boys’ Suits 
Ask Your Dealer Hunting Suits 
| for our FREE BOOKLET “All. Fishing Suits 
Weather Farming” {ull of labor Sport Coats 
saving and money-making infor- Sheep-Lined Coats 
mation for the farmer. If he Men's Caps 
hasn't it, write us and we will be Boys’ Caps | 
| glad to send you a copy. Riding Breeches |} 
Motorcycle Suits 






Uniforms 


Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 
46 East 3ist St., New York City = 
Ht... = ia Ce 
Ask the Clothing-Salesman to show You ~ CROMPTON 


THE FAMOUS “All-Weather”? TEST F YF aw 
Water poured on CROMPTON “Ail- | | 4ll-Weather 
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Weather” CORDUROY from a height of . . 
a foot or more rolls off instantly. A shake of the cloth, and |) I Nl i HM 
there is notrace of moisture. . | CORDUROY i 
Be sure that THIS LABEL is sewed on the waistband of your next 


pair of pants. It identifies the genuine “‘All- Weather” CORDUROYS. is a 








fA] ROOFING 


Formed from Apollo-Keystone Copper Z. 
Steel Galvanized Sheets. Full weight. otc" 





















by leading metal merchants. For fine residences and public buildi use KEYSTONE Copper Steel Roofing 
Tin Plates. Write for free **Better Buildings” booklet containing building plans and valuable information. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 





High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
*) running gear. Wagon parts of allkinds. Write 

today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 
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cannot be done if the foal is allowed to run 
with its dam on bare-bitten, fly-infested 

ure where shade, shelter and water 
often are lacking. Neither should it run 
with its dam when at work or on the road, 
nor be allowed to nurse when she is tired, 
hot and sweaty. Feed oats and bran from 
the time thefoalis four weeks old and con- 
tinue generous feeding after weaning. 
Allow an abundance of clover or alfalfa 
hay. Stingy feeding insures stunting and 
allows worms, especially the deadly blood- 
worm (Schlerostoma equinum,) to sap the 
strength of the colt. As a worm preven- 
tive and destroyer let foals help themselves 
to a mixture of two parts of table salt and 
one part each, by weight, of dried sulphate 
of iron, flowers of sulphur, ground gentian 
root and fenugreek. A good ration for 
purebred draft colts to be shown, or sold 
for breeding purposes, is a mixture of 
ground oats sixty parts, corn meal fifteen, 
bran ten, and cut alfalfa hay fifteen parts. 
Of this let the foals have all they care to 
clean up. To other draft foals give a mix- 
ture of five to six parts of shelled corn, 
three of oats, two of bran and one of lin- 
seed meal. If the growth of bony frame is 
poor add to other feed daily two or three 
ounces of tankage containing ground bone, 
or one ounce of ground bone, ground rock 
phosphate (floats) or precipitated phos- 
phate of lime.—A. 8. A. 


A HOG HOLDER 

For holding hogs, here is a device that I 
think is just a little better than anything 
else I have ever seen, since you can get 
right into the pen with it and to catch a 
hog is quite easy. Holding it is still easier 
once it is caught. A second person does the 
ringing while the first holds the hog. 

Get a three-fourths inch pipe, about 
three feet long and drill a small hole one- 
fourth inch in diameter and about a 
quarter or one-half inch from the lower 
end of the pipe. In this hole fasten a piece 
of baling wire with one end. Copper wire 
is better since it is more pliable and will 
bend easier. Then run the other end up 
thru the pipe leaving a loop stick out of 
lower cad of pipe to slip over the hogs’ 
snouts. To the end of the wire at the upper 
end of the pipe fasten a small handle like 
those on the bail of a bucket. 

To use it, simply get the hogs to a 
trough with slop, slip up, and push the 
wire down thru the pipe making a loop at 
the lower end, slipping the loop over the 
hog’s snout. Hold pipe in one hand and 
the handle at end of wire in the other. 
When the wire loop is slipped over the 
snout draw up on the handle and the wire 
cutting in on the hog’s mouth will hurt 
and he will stand still while you do the 
ringing. When finished, push the wire 
loop dewnward and release him.—W. E. G. 


“GOATS FOR RENT” 

Such was the caption in the classified 
advertisements in an Ozark weekly. Parts 
of that region, like many others, are cover- 
ed with a good growth of brush. Some 
enterprising person who had cleared his 
own land and still had the goats conceived 
the idea of renting them to his neighbors 
who still had their brush. 

It takes only a couple of years for a half 
dozen goats to clear anywhere from: an acre 
to three acres of brush, depending of 
course, on the heaviness of the growth. 
Now it may not be feasible for every 
owner of brush land to rent goats, but it 
vill seldom be impossible for him to get a 
few to clear out an especially obstreperous 
growth. At-any-rate, goats are one sort of 
“grubbing hoe” that will grow and return 
some profit for their keep. 


PROOF POSITIVE 
McCormick: I guess Jim Heck is planning 
on buying a barrel of flour to-day. 
Deering: What makes you think so? 
McCormick: He went to town with a truck 
load of wheat early this morning. 
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The new Hasslers for the 
Dodge Brothers Car. 
They give luxurious 
com fort—and add smart- 
ness to the appearance 
of the car. Four in a set, 
one tor each spring. They 
do not change any tof 
car. See your Dodge ealer 

















“Hasslers” without 
tying up your Ford! 


There is nothing complicated about Hassler Shock 
Absorbers. They do not require any change in the 
car, and any garage man can apply them quickly, 
easily, and correctly! 


And the cost is so small, too. Think of securing so 
easily a saving of one-third of your up-keep tire and 
depreciation cost; think of adding so much to the 
comfort of your Ford! Hasslers protect your car 
against the thousands of bumps and shocks that 
cause rattles and squeaks and strains that soon 
break down the best of construction 


One million Ford car owners have found Hasslers 
worth while—have found them according to our 
claims. You can try Hasslers for 10 days—and if 
you are not delighted your money will be refunded 
without a word. Hasslers are made for all models 
of the passenger cars and the one-ton truck. If 
your dealer won’t supply you, write us direct. 


Robert H. Hassler, Inc., 
1453 Naomi St., - - Indianapolis, Ind. 


Robert H. Hassler, Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Shock Absorbers 


PATENTED 
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With heavy milkers especially ailments are liable to oc- 
cur. Congestion of the udder, inflammation in various 
stages and degrees of severity, garget, ropy milk and numerous 
others all come in for their share of attention and must be 
watched for with great care. Treatment of such cases must be 
immediate and thoro or permanent injury will often result. 
Udder troubles may be } om to a number of causes. Lying on 
cold cement floor is a potent source of trouble; injury to the 
udder by bruises such as might be caused by being stepped on 
by other cows; exposure to cold or otherwise severe weather 
and improper or too heavy grain feeding, any of them may 
leave their effects in a faulty udder. Many times no special 
cause can be assigned. 

Since the advent of milking machines many have been sus- 
picious of their use because it was feared that the machine 
might have injurious effects on the mammary parts. These 
suspicions have not always been groundless. It must continu- 
ally be borne in mind that a milking machine is an inanimate 
contrivance working on a subject with life and feeling, and 
this must be considered in its operation. In early experience 
with machine milking neither manufacturers nor operators 
took this into consideration as later experience taught them to 
do, and naturally some cases of injured and affected udders 
were produced. The question now is whether later improve- 
ment in teat cups, operation of the machine and personal care 
on the part of oper- 
ators, have overcome 
these faults. In order ; syle 
to find out to how Se AO 
great an extent udder 
afflictions are liable 
to occur when cows 
are machine milked, 
the question was put 
up to 410 users of 
milking machines in 
this form: “Have you 
had more teat and ud- 
der trouble with the 
machine than when 
milking by hand?” 
Twenty-five of the 410 
did not answer the 


O'w of the bugbears of the dairyman is udder trouble. 





question ; 32 said “‘yes”’ 
and 352 answered in 
the negative. In other 
words only 8.3 per- 
cent thot they had 
more trouble with in- 
fected udders and sore 
teats when milking me- 
chanically than when they did the milking by hand. 

According to the comments of these users, udder troubles 
with a machine depend almost entirely upon the operator- 
they are not necessarily an adjunct of machine milking and will 
not occur any more than by hand if care is exercised by the man 
in charge. Here again the human element enters in. When 
milking by hand the milker unconscioulsy passes judgment on 
the udder. If inflammation or congestion is there he catches it 
in its early stages and gives whatever treatment is deemed nec- 
essary. If cuts or bruises of the teats are present, he likewise 
notices and cares for them. When milking by machine the 
operator does not have this personal contact and is not so liable 
to notice when troubles are starting. Perhaps it was not the ma- 
chine which caused a greater amount of udder trouble in the 
herds of some users so much as it was the failure of the operators 
to catch the disorders in their early stages and give treatment 
before the trouble became severe. Because a vastly large ma- 
jority do not have increased udder difficulties when milking by 
machine, I am inclined to believe this latter reason is the more 
plausible 

The milking machine has an even regular action. Many users 
say it is a soothing action and the cows like it; they likewise 
maintain that hard milking cows or cows with tender udders are 
more readily milked by this method. 1e hand milker adjusts 
his action to the individual temperament and needs of the cows; 
the operator of a machine must likewise adjust the action of the 
milking machine, if best results are to be obtained. 

Some of the comments of those who answered the inquiry are 
especially interesting. Just a few of them from various parts of 
the country are given below. They have all had their machines 
for more than one year 

“Have had a great deal less udder trouble and very much less 
of sore teats. In fact 1 may say have had no sore teats.”"—H. A.., 
Dodge county, Wis. 

“No, we do not have more teat and udder trouble, if we do 
not leave the milker on after they are thru.”—H. G., Fulton 
county, Ohio. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 


Does Machine Milking Cause Teat and Udder Trouble? 


By C. A. GOSS 





“The milker has given complete satisfaction,” says J. P. Walker of McLean county, Illinois; 
“‘we are particularly impressed with the beneficial effect on the cows’ udders.” 





“T have had less teat and udder trouble with the machine 
than by hand milking. I always strip by hand to be sure the 
cow is milked clean. { do this while the machine is milking the 
next cows.’”’-—F. B., Dodge county, Wis. 

“Other than the ordinary cases of chapped teats or bruised 
udders from one cow butting another, etc., I have experienced 
very little udder trouble. Occasionally one comes across a cow 
who does not let her milk down readily. This is equally true of 
hand and machine milking. If a mulker is familiar with his 
animals and does not neglect such a cow, trouble is avoided. 
Sometimes, however, the milk is not gotten and in a milking or 
two we have a case of hard quarters, requiring patience and care 
to quickly get that cow back to normal. This is avoided only by 
conscientious milkers, or by an intimate knowledge of individ- 
uals and close supervision on the part of the foreman, or herds- 
man.” —R. R., Marin county, Cal. 

“T have not had as much teat and udder trouble as when 
milking by hand. Have had only two cases of stringy milk 
since putting in the milker; one cow’s milk was bad one milking 
and the second cow was sick for a week.” —C. E., Shagit county, 
Wash. *® 

“No, we had no more teat and udder trouble with the ma- 
chine than when milking by hand, and your next question gives 
_ the reason why. We do strip by hand and we strip carefully, 

ut we do not strip in a large quantity. The moment the milker 
has exhausted a full flow then it should be taken off and the 
balance taken away 
by hand. A cow that 
milks unequally from 
her four quarters you 
can readily under- 
stand will have con- 
siderable milk in the 
large quarters when 
the small ones be- 
come empty. Con- 
tinuing to milk with 
the milker will over- 
massage the empty 
quarters and of 
course would in time 
produce soreness. 
That's all avoided in 
the way I have told 
you.” —H. R., Balti- 
more county, Md. 

“T have not had a 
bit of teat or udder 
trouble since I have 
had the milker. I had 
a cow that had a sore 
teat for quite a while; 
when milked by hand it would not heal, when I used the milker 
it was healed in one week. The milker is so easy on the cows 
they like it.”—A.S., Marathon county, Wis. 

“After using the milker for a year I am fully convineed that it 
is the safest, therefore, the best way to milk valuable cows.”’ 
W. M., Rutland county, Vt. 

“We had a little more garget due to carelessness in cleaning 
tubes.””"—D. W., Columbia county, Wis. 

“During the first year I milked by hand at regular intervals 
to ascertain whether the milker was keeping up the milk flow 
When my cows went dry I even feared that some bad effects 
would be revealed after freshening. They milked more evenly 
on all four quarters than they ever did when milked by hand. A 
year ago I milked my cows three times a day with the machine 
for a period of six months. At the end of this period the cows’ 
teats and udders were in perfect condition.” —A. B., Dodge 
county, Wis. 

“The cows seem to like machine milking better than they do 
hand milking. I have had cows with sore teats that you could 
hardly milk by hand; I put the machine on and they never 
moved.’’—S. J., Columbia county, Wis. 

‘None now. Can milk a teat that has been stepped on and 
torn.’’—E. Q., Franklin county, N. Y. 

Most of the state agricultural colleges and experiment stations 
in states where dairying is of large importance have done con- 
siderable investigational and experimental work to determine 
whether or not there are any deleterious effects on the cows 
from mechanical milking. The California station after a five 


go 


year test with a number of different milkers, drew the following 
conclusions: 

“The investigations of this and other experiment stations 
have shown that a milking machine, properly operated, does 
not injure the udders of cows or cause garget or other udder 
troubles. Udder troubles are often due to causes that are not in 
any way connected with the method of milking. They may 
occur at times on machine milked as well as hand milked herds, 
altho less frequently when ordinary care is (Continued on page 
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That Good Old Clothcraft Serge- 
Like an Old Friend, it Wears Well 


(¥ all the suits you ve ever First, Clothcraft has concentrated on 
bought, the one you get the making of a few simplified models 


: > —eliminating the fads and frills 
this season must have the big- which many men object to and which 


gest value, it must look the only increase production costs. 
best, wear the best- -in aword, Second, Clothcraft gets rock-bottom 


. . prices on raw materials because the 
at must give ¥ os the most enormous output permits quantity 
you ve ever received for 


buying. 
your clothing dollars. Yet And third, Clothcraft has simplified 
it must be priced to fit your 


its manufacturing processes in many 
pocketbook. 


ingenious ways, so that a few cents 
are savers naan, ane a few cents 
: : there—and all these mount up 
Now, just what kind of into large savings. 
a suit fits these specifica- 
tions? You know the 
answer---that good old 
































The benefit of these 

savings are YOURS—in 

the form of a better suit 
at a lower price. 


Clothcraft S 
if t erge. Send for FREE Samples 
, 7 
There s the clothing crate Serges (brown, a rand 
buy f or tod ay ja ee Ean in alittle folder that 
Like an old friend ; will vitally interest you. 


Address The Joseph & Feiss Co., 


it wears well. It ' 2168 West 53d St.,Cleveland,O. 


holds its shape, its creases 
stay in, it retains its sturdy, 
sensible appearance longer 
than another suit purchased 
at the same time. 


So if you ask the Cloth- 
craft retailer in your town 
for a Clothcraft Serge Spec- 
ial you will get more actual 
value in a suit than ever 
before. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
CLOTHES 


FOR MEN AND YOUNG MEN 


at 
THE CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 


How Clothcraft 
Savings Come About 


Combining two or more operations here, elimi- 
nating an unnecessary operation there, "speed- 


thatin the production of a complete suit ri 
clothes total no inconsiderable amount. In 
making pockets, for example, the operator uses 
@ machine with & double needle and an auto- 
matic knife that trims a8 the Deedle sews. This 
makes a better pocket, saves time and elimi- 
nates two costly hand operations. Again, in the 
sewing-in of sleeves, Clothcraft uses 4 machine 
with a cylindrical base that enables the ately 
ator accura 
or’ 


Clothcraft is able to give this 
“better clothes” value be- 
cause of advanced methods a 
that produce worth- clable savings. YOU 4 the benent ys hese 

" 2 Savings in the form of a better sult-value at 6 
while savings. ee 
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THE KIND OF A COW THAT | 
COUNTS 
The good old matron shown above is 
twenty-one years old and has her twen- 
tieth calf at her side. Nineteen of her off- 
spring were heifers and one a bull, making 
the foundation for a fair sized herd and | 
showing the inestimatable value one good | 
cow can hold. | 
At twenty years of age Financial King’s | 
Interest made an official record of 7,302 
pounds of milk and 400 pounds of butter- 
fat. She had one record before this and 
will be put on test again. This last calf 
was sired by her grandson. 








SILO FILLING SUGGESTIONS 

Silo filling is an art, not a “chore.” It is | 
a job which requires careful attention to | 
the little things. If these details are neg- | 
lected the result is spoiled silage, the an- | 
nual lament in dairy districts. With the | 
approach of fall we anticipate the numer- 
ous requests received from our readers for 
silo filling suggestions and supply the fol- 
lowing timely hints and cautions: 

Cut silo corn if possible when the ker- 
nels are well dented and set on the cob. At 
this stage corn contains the maximum 
amount of nourishment and _ sufficient 
moisture to guarantee good silage if cor- 
rectly handled. Green, underripe corn 
presents a common problem. If it must be 
cut at this stage, allow it to lie in the field 
and wilt for two or three days. This will 
remove the excess moisture, or “juice,” 
which would produce wet, sour silage if 
not dried out. Field drying largely cor- 
rects this. 











1922 De Laval Price Reductions 
Effective September 1, 1921 


To stimulate the production of milk and butter-fat, which 
promises to be exceptionally profitable during the fall and 
winter months, The De Laval Company will give al] buyers 
of its milkers and separators the benefit of 1922 reduced 
prices from September 1, 1921. 

Allowing for increased capacity and other improvements 
made meanwhile, De Laval cream separator prices are re- 
duced practically to the pre-war level, notwithstanding labor 
and material costs are still 50% higher. 

The De Laval separator is better than ever. It skims 
closer, turns easier, and lasts longer. In pounds of butter-fat 
it costs less than ever before. Enough butter-fat is being 
wasted yearly by inefficient skimming devices to pay for the 
entire output of the De Laval factory. You may be paying 
for a De Laval separator but not getting it, by continuing to 
use a “cream robber.” 

The De Laval milker is as superior to other milkers as the 
De Laval separator to other separators. It soon pays for it- 
self by increasing production and saving time. 


With the continued relatively high prices for dairy prod- 
ucts, abundant and cheap supplies of fecd, the market value 
of crops may be doubled by feeding them to good dairy cows. 

The surest way to a continuing cash income and certain 
profits is through the dairy cow and the use of De Laval 
milkers and separators. 

The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to give complete 
details. See him or write us. Easy terms. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street 











Overripe, dry corn can be made into 
good silage but requires the addition of 
water at a rate varying from a quarter to 
even half the weight of the corn. With 
dry corn there is little danger of adding 
too much water; the common mistake is 
to add not enough. Run a stream into the 
blower as chopped corn is being elevated 
into the silo. Frosted corn dries out quick- 
ly and for that reason it should be cut as 
soon as possible. If this is not done water 
must be added as in the case of overripe 
corn. 

Tramping silage is extremely important 
It is also a very tiring, laborious task and 
perhaps for this reason is frequently neg- 
lected or indifferently performed. Loosely 
packed silage is almost certain to sour or 
mold. Keep a man in the silo thruout the 
process. A strong, heavy fellow who does 
not object to the dirt, but who will con- 
scienciously sweat his way thru the job, 
will certainly earn his wages and more. 
Insist that silage be particularly well pack- 
ed and tramped around the walls, as it is | 
here that spoiling most commonly occurs. 
Spread silage evenly as it falls from the 
blower. Unless this is done all the heavy 
parts such as thick stalks and chopped 
ears fall directly under the blower in one 
place and the lighter leaves scatter more 
widely. The mixture of cut ears, stalks 
and leaves should be the same thruout. 

See that silo doors or door boards fit 
NM curely to prevent leaking. This can be 
prevented if noticed while filling, but little 
can be done after the silo is filled. Soak 
down thi top of the filled silo thoroly with 
water, then tramp d ily for several days 

fter filling. The upper three to six feet 

t ‘ids or “fire fangs’’ because it has 


not been tramped sufficiently to exclude | 
Refill if possible to make up for set- || 
tling. Top off with a covering of straw well 

: | 
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(=> THE SECRET 
\, of getting 





To get top prices for your potatoes you must assure 
buyers of strict dependability of grading. It is impossible to do this with 


hand-graded potatoes. 
You can establish a standard for uniformity of grading that the buyer 


will recognize and pay top prices for by grading your potatoes with the 


Boggs Potato Grader 


Your No. I's will then vary Jess than 3% and will command a higher 
price than hand-graded potatoes. The Boggs grades U. S. Govern- 
ment sizes No. | and No. 2 and eliminates culls and dirt—all in one 
operation. Can't injure or bruise potatoes because grading is done by 
carrying potatoes up over an endless belt. 

One man can grade and sort at the same time, and do three or four 
men’s work. Operated by hand, motor or engine. 

Its capacity ranges from 25 to 250 barrels per hour. Prices $55.00 


and up. 
Send at once for Booklet. 
Boggs Manufacturing Corporation, 12 Main Street, Atlanta N. Y. 


DEALERS: Attrnetive territory still open. A live-wire can make 
big money selling the Boggs. Write for exclusive agency proposition, 








CENTURY Rot Roofing is sold direct from aper ther 

factory to you High quality at low prices Che Ge aw a 

Long guarantee. Freight paid. 14 shipping points 

FRE Send for samples, catalog and bargain 
prices. Write today. 


CENTURY MFG. CO. 210 Metropolitan Bidg. E. St. Loui s, lil. 


new. Save labor—easy to load. 
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soaked and held down by heavy planks. 
If silage is not to be used for some time, 
a good plan is to sow oats which will make 
a thick and almost airtight covering 
which can be easily and quickly removed. 

Leave top or ventilator open until fer- 
mentation or curing is completed to — 
gas to escape. Spe: aking of gas, take 
lighted , ant ‘rn into the silo while silage is 
curing. Carbonic acid gas is formed in this 
process hax as it is heavier than air it may 
be present in dangerously large quantities 
where ventilation 1s not prov ided. If this 
is the case the lantern will go out. Unless 
the farmer does likewise, and that Doom 
ly, he may be overcome speedily. Especial- 
ly is this likely to happen in the deep pit 
silo, but fatalities have occurred in the 
common silo where a free circulation of 
air was not permitted. Better be safe than 
sorry.—J. A,, Wis. 

A BANKER WHO SHOWED ‘EM 

When a banker puts his money in cows 
and then gets down under them to milk 
three times a day you may safely credit 
his advocacy of dairying with sincerity. 
It required doing precisely that for one 
western Kansas banker to put his message 
cross, but it made him a force for better 
agric ox in his community. 

H. Wilcox of Russell county is the 
man det to. As the cashier of a bank 
at Lueas, he used to urge his farmer 
patrons to engage in dairying. Like most 
bankers, he was concerned with the wel- 
fare of his customers. He was also looking 
out for his own interests. For Lucas is ina 
region where the farming was devoted al- 
most entirely to wheat raising and as the 
lean years came too frequently for the best 
interests of both business men and farmers, 
he set out to do what he could toward in- 
creasing diversified farming, particularly 
dairy farming. 

But his conversations with farmers over 
the office railing didn’t have much effect. 
He had made himself known as a local 
crank on the subject, yet the dairy cow 
population of the community did not in- 
crease. Then he decided to show the farm- 
ers what he had been trying to tell them. 
He bought five young Jersey cows and a 
bull, obtaining the assistance of the state 
agricultural college in making his selec- 
tions. Three of the cows he placed on the 
farm which he owns, and now supervises, 
keeping the other two in town and milking 
them three times a day. 

On freshening, the cows began to pro- 
duce very well, and, to make the demon- 
stration ‘as effective as possible, Wilcox 
placed them on official test. One or two of 
them yielded about sixty pounds of butter- 
fat a month at the start of their lactation 
periods, while all of them maintained a 

production that put them in the register of 

merit the first year. 

At first such records seemed scarcely 
ossible to some of the local residents, 
hose acquaintance with dairying was 
ery meager indeed. But Wilcox had the 

official figures to show them. Moreover, 

e had the cream checks and the cows 
esponsible for them, and soon after his 
demonstration began, “curious farmers 
frequently gathered at the little lot in 
town where he kept two of his animals. 

With such an array of proof to back his 

tements, it was no wonder that the 

nker’s arguments for dairying became 
iore effective. #One by one, often by 
eans of financial assistance obtained at 
is bank, dairy herds were established in 

locs ality. “‘Wikcox, too, becoming en- 

- iged by the good Tesults from his own 

rd, decided to increase it, adding seven 
gistered females about a year after mak- 

g his start. The Lucas community now 

rofiting thru a fair start in the dairy 
siness, the work of a man who had the 
irage to follow his own advice.—F. C. 


\ report of the Successful Farming 
gan contest appears on page 22 of this 
umber. 
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Do you want to end 
a mean job? . 


NLY a short time now before the raw 
winds and cold rains of approaching win- 
ter — the kind of weather you like to be inside. 


Morton Block Salt will spare you one outdoor 
job — stock salting by hand. 


Maybe once a month you drop a few of these 
50 Ib. blocks in the pasture- your salt prob- 
lem’s. ended. 


They remain there practically immune to 
weather, offering stock an accessible supply 
of pure salt from which they can lick daily. 


Better get ready for mean weather; lay in a 
supply on your next trip to town. 


Morton Blocks are made of the best kiln-dried, evapo- 
tated salt. They do not contain crushed or ground 
rock salt, which so often injures the tongues of stock. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Morton Block 
Salt 
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RECORDS AND PROFITS 

In going about among dairy farmers 
we find a good many who are always 
re dy to complain that there is no proht 
in the busimess today. On the other 
hand we occasionally find one who tells 
a different story, in short he has kept 
records of production and sales and when 
he has found that his balance was on 
the wrong side, he has sought and found 
the reason, with the result that he has 
learned to eliminate many wastes that 
his neighbor scarcely thinks about 
From close observation, the writer has 
become convinced that profits result 
directly from keeping records. Keeping 
a record of the sales goes a long way 
If the dairyman knows that he ought 
to sell $50 worth of butterfat during the 
year and his records show only $30 
from each cow, he knows that something 
is wrong with his cows or his feeding 
Since dairy authorities tell us that there 
is no profit for the cow’s owner until she 
has produced close to $60 worth of butter- 
fat or milk, we can easily figure out where 
we stand Too many small dairymen 
cannot tell whether they sell enough 
from their cows to make them paying 
propositions or not. 

Records are simple things to keep 
if one goes about it right It is an easy 
matter to have a set of weighing scales 
and weigh the milk from each cow as 
it is milked. Have a chart prepared 
with each cow’s name or number. This 
should be fastened to the wall and a 
pencil attached near at hand. Two 
minutesat the time of milking is sufficient 
for each cow. Of course the weights of 
milking pails must be known beforehand. 
By this method the poor producers 
will soon be spotted. The sales records, 
if properly kept, will tell all you need 
to know about profits —C. C. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 
Continued from page 42 
taken with the machine.” 

A number of years ago the Pennsylvania 
station after a rather extended test on cows 
in their herd made this statement: ‘No 
injury to the udder took place that could 
with certainty be attributed to the use of 
the machine.” 

The New York agricultural college ex- 
perimented for a number of years but they 
did not find damaging evidence. “All the 
cows milked well with the machine when 
they were provided with properly fitting 
teat cups. Two cows which were failures 
with hand milking were successfully 
milked by the machine.” 

Wisconsin, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and other states summarize their findings 
in much the same manner. At the Wis- 
consin station a veterinary surgeon watch- 
ed the cows during the time they were 
milked by machine. A careful examina- 
tion of the udders of cows to be tested was 
made just before the experiment began in 
order to determine the exact degree of 
change, if anv, to be attributed to the 
method of milking. In regard to the ex- 
periment and results the doctor has this 
to say: 

“The udders were examined immedi- 
ately after being milked out clean by hand, 


each quarter being handled separately and | 
special attention being paid to the degree | 


of pliancy of the skin and the presence or 
absence of hardening or other abnormal 
conditions such as indicate lack of perfect 
milk producing function. The size, shape 
and quality of the teats was noted for the 
reason that the machine might possibly 
cause alterations in the diameter, or length 
of the teats, or lead to either softening or 


hardening of the tissues, or possibly render M 
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* At \ \u) W pi/ly 
The Watkins Store 

You know the convenience of buying from the Watkins Man. 

And, no doubt, you have many times been pleased by Watkins econom 
ical prices—made possible because Watkins products are sold direct to the 
user through authorized Watkins Retailers. ' 

But—have you ever stopped to consider the real reason why folks 
keep on buying from the Watkins Man—why twenty million satisfied users 
swear by Watkins products today? 

Quality is the answer. For more than fifty years the high standard of 
Watkins products has remained unchang- 
ed. Whatever you buy from the Watkins . 
Man—you know it is right. “More Watkins | 

Watkins Quality—plus Watkins Ser- More Watkins 
vies = Watkins -cmingy Mh — in Men Needed 
arm homes everywhere. More than four 
thousand Watkins Men are kept busy = —_ supply “~ = 
supplying the demand. nawes Capea oe 

Watkins quality prod- 

It pays to hold your orders till the ucts, comprising 137 
Watkins Man calls at regular intervals. household and farm 
If one has not called recently, write to necessities sold direct to | 
us—and we'll gladly see that your needs the home. The experi- 
are supplied. ence of over 4,000 suc- 

cessful Watkins Men 
Among the 137 Watkins Pro- points the way to a real 
ducts are: Livestock and Poultry opportunity for yo u. De- 
Preparations; Household Medi- sirable territories, coun- 
cines, Liniments, Balsams; Spices try and city, are open for 
Extracts, Coffee, Baking Powder; responsible men who 
Washing Compound, Tube Fla- are capable of serving 
vors; Soaps, Shaving Cream; Watkins customers in 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Face the manner which has 
Creams, Powders, Tooth Paste; made this the largest 
Tooth Brushes; Automobile Sup- and most successful 
plies, Tires, Tubes, Spark Plugs,  opeson f of its kind in 
etc. the world. 
Wie today Pw pom in- 
THE J. R. WATKINS CO. _ || Stmescrwetlsus 
Established 1868 The Original (2g) {jj 94 ># it means to you 
Dept. 566 Winona, Minn. 
Best for The finestprivate ( 
Over 50 pape atige Fy 
Years world 








. 











vier Ask for free book “How to Obtain a Razor days trial. When sat- 
Patent.” Avoid dangerous delays. Write today Eppqntaben ore = . OF oda. 
ERTON-ROBERTS & CO., 142 Mather Bidg,, Washington, D. C. | JONES MFG. 














certain cows harder or easier to milk. It 
also was thot important to note whether 
abnormally small or large teats had any- 
thing to do with the degree of perfection 
attained by the machine in milk extracting. 

“To serve as data for a correct compari- 
son, a similar examination was made of the 
udders of ten cows not entered in the ma- 
chine-milking test, but hand-milked daily 
in the ordinary manner. Twice during the 
experiment and at its conclusion all of the 
cows were again examined in the same way 
and a careful comparison made of the con- 
ditions determined as present before and 
after the test with machine-milking and 
hand-milking. Four thoro physical ex- 
aminations of the cows and their udders 
were made. 

“Tt will be of interest to farmers and 
dairymen to learn that the action of the 
milking machine had no appreciable effect 
upon the general health of the cows tested. 
They speedily became accustomed to the 
apparatus and soon learned to stand 
quietly, showing no nervous irritability. 
Thruout the six months’ trial they re- 
tained their normal condition in a major- 
ity of cases, and a few slightly improved in 
physical condition. 

“The machine milking had no apparent 
effect as -regards the condition, quality, 
texture or form. of the udders of a majority 
of the cows used, nor did the teats increase 
in length, change in texture, or become less 
in calibre by reason of the mechanical suc- 
tion to which they were subjected. Some 
improvement was quite noticeable in the 
udders of three of the cows at the conclu- 
sion of the test, slight hardenings pre- 
viously noticeable having disappeared. In 
two other cases, however, where indura- 
tions had been quite noticeable at the be- 
ginning of the experiment, the conditions 
had become aggravated appreciably dur- 
ing the test. The improvements noted 
may have been due to the thoro manipula- 
tion or massage of the udder which is done 
in connection with machine milking, while 
the aggravations could scarcely be attri- 
buted with certainty to the action of the 
machine, as similar aggravations were 
noticeable in like conditions found in the 
udders of the cows milked by hand and 
used as checks in the experiment. 

“It may be concluded that, so far as 
this test is concerned, for the period of 
time covered, machine milking had no ap- 
preciable effect upon the physical condi- 
tion of the cows used, nor did it in any way 
iffect the udders of a majority of the ani- 
mals. It was apparently responsible for 
improvement in the udders of three of the 
cows, and in two instances possibly caused 
aggravation of abnormal conditions pre- 
viously noted.” 

tesults from machine milking seem to 
warrant the conclusion that no bad effect 
ipon either the health of the cows or state 
of the udder may be expected if the condi- 
tion is normal at the outset and provided 
the same early attention is given to irregu- 
larities that would be given if the cows 
were milked by hand. 

Is it necessary to strip by hand when 
a milking machine is used? Next 
month a large numbef of users will 
tell what they think about it. What 
is your experience? 


DAIRY RATIONS 
Will you please give me a ration using 
bran,cobmeal, barley and oats?—N.T.,Mo. 
The following are two rations which we 
would suggest for an average cow giving 
an average quantity of milk. For a very 
large cow giving a large amount of milk, 
the rations should be increased somewhat 
nd vice versa. One of these rations in- 
ludes silage and the other is made up 
without silage in case you do not have this 
teed: Silage thirty pounds; corn and cob- 
meal four pounds; clover ten pounds; 
bran two pounds; linseed oilmeal two 
ounds; oats, ground one pound. Or 
ver seventeen and one-half pounds; oats 
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When Accident Breaks 
Window or Windshield 


There is just one kind of glass fit for 
motor car replacements when some mis- 
chance breaks windshield or window. 
That is plate glass. It is clear as a spring, 
without pits, ridges or fantastic random 
curls. 


Fine car builders use it because it gives 
the eye full play, because it doesn’t repeat 
objects or defects on the road ahead. Plate 
glass is true and straight. It doesn’t buckle 
like common glass—so it doesn’t take 
force to put it in place. 


Picture framers place mounted pic- 
tures between two pieces of plate glass 
while they are drying, because plate glass 
gives true contact, at every point. It does 
the same in driving. It makes sure, true 
visual contact and saves eye-strain and 
nerve-strain. 


Piate Giass MANUFACTURERS of AMERICA 
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ry the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well “throw money 
to the birds” ag feed high priced 
food to lousy chickens. It's a 
dead loss—don't do it Use 
“LICECIL.” No dusting, no 
dipping, no painting, Hang up 
the bottle. It acta like magic. 
Testimonials from every state 
in the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use 

Simply put a few drops in nests % 
and on roosts and hang un- 
corked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful vapors which 
leave bottle thtough a 
wick and are heavier than air > 
descend in a misty form, pene- 
trating feathers, cracks and 
crevices everywhere Lic?, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs, ants, 
roaches, etc., hawe no lungs— * 

they breathe through the pores of the body, and 
are destroyed by Licecil vapors» Will not injure 








chicks. Bottle, $1.00; 3 bottles for $2.50; 12 bottles, 
$9.00. Prepaid. Money back if it fails. 


American Supply Company, Dept. 37 ,Quincy, Illinois 


Auto Owners 
WANTED! 


To introduce the best auto- 
mobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
Expansion Process that 
eliminates Blow-Out—Stone- 
Bruise m Cut and enables 
us to sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWNCAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 158, Chicago or Philadelphia 
WILSON CELEBRATED MILLS. 


No. 1 Mill for grinding Dry 




















Bones, Oyster She lis, Grit 
and Crain for poultry 
Phosphate Miliz, Green 

Bone and Clover Cutters, 
Feed Mixers for Poultry 
Feeding. Mile of all sizes for 
for all purposes. Hand and 
power 

Write for ilustrated Cata- 
logue and prices 

WITSON Bros. 
Box 14 Easton, Pa. 


Motorcycle Bargains 
SAVE 25% to 65°, 


on Slightly used Rebuilt Motorcycles, 
Side Cars, Johnson Motor Wheels, Evans, 
Power Cycies cycles. Send for Free Bar 
fair Bulletin a ney Saving Message 
ieting hundreds of Bargaifis in used, rebuil 
and new machines Y 


8 44 les, accessories, etc 
MERICAN MOTOR CYCLE CO.. 



































Dept .907 ,2047W.ChicagoAve., CHICA 


HITE LEGHORNS ico'snamaios at Town 
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prices in years. Winners 50 big shows and laying 

contests. Records up to 307 eggs. We ship C.O.D. and 

on approval. Catalog and bulletin of special prices 

gives full particulars. Write for it now 

GEO, B. FERRIS, 932 Union Ave., GRAND RAPIDS, BICHICAN 
Bred-to-Lay Barred Plymouth Rocks 


PAR Americas Oldest and Greatest Laying 
Strain, Young and Old Stock, 16 page Circular Free 
J. W. 





PARKS, Box M, Altoona, Pennsylvania | 





Patronize our advertisers and save money. 


A HOME FOR 


New England States Have Found This Type Excellent 


sept, 1322 
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ARMERS who have seriously gone 

into egg-farming as a sideline to 

general farm work tell me that a 
flock of one thousand laying hens is about 
the maximum which a farmer should 
attempt to handle. If his farm is less than 
one hundred acres in size, ten hens to the 
acre are about all a busy man can prop- 
erly care for as a sideline. Of course, 
where the poultry is to be more than a 
sideline, the case is different. Some spe- 
cialists are keeping literally thousands 
of hens to the acre. 

A flock of one thousand hens, then, 
may properly be considered as the most 
efficient unit under average farm con- 
ditions. The farmer handling a flock of 
this size will have to have a well arranged 
and efficient house in which to keep the 
hens, or he will not sutceed, under the 
pressure of other farm work. A house 
properly constructed and arranged for 
one thousand bens will enable the busy 
man to care f+ ® large flock like this as 
easy as he could vare for fifty hens under 
the old plan. 

In the March issue of Successful Farm- 
ing there were presented plans for laying 
houses taking care of one thousand layers, 
which have proved successful in the corn- 
belt states. Herewith is presented a plan 
which originated in the New England 
states about ten years ago. It has such 
wide possibilities everywhere, regardless 
of climatic conditions, that many ame 
will find it worthy of consideration. 

The principal feature of this house is 
the fact that it is compact in size, making 
it possible to care for a large flock by en- 
tering a single room. It does not have 
the duadvanions found in the long, con- 
tinuous style of laying houses, where one 
has to walk a distance of 100 feet or more 
to care for a thousand layers or gather 
the eggs, or open and shut » number of 
doors or gates in going from one pen to 
another. Everything is close at hand 
and labor is reduced to the minimum, 
both in time involved and in the effort 
put forth. The basement may be util- 
ized to advantage, as well as the loft. 

The house is 60 feet square, an efficient 
size in building. A space 12 feet wide the 
entire length of the rear is reserved for 
the roosting quarters of the flock. This 
is separated from the rest of the room by 
wire netting partition and the hens are 
shut out of this place during the day so 
that they cannot loaf on the roosts. 

This gives a scratching floot space of 





i} 48 x 60 feet for the flock. One thousand 


Leghorns or 600 to 800 larger fowls, in- 
cluding 40 to 50 males may be housed 
without difficulty in this structure. 
The pictures shown herewith were 
taken on the farm of Arthur Shaw at 
Mr Shaw has two of 


| Wellesley, Mass. 


from 600 to 800 white Wyandottes in 
each of them with excellent results. 
The windows at the sides are equipped 
with glass sashes which are closed in 
winter. The windows in front, however, 





|have only cotton cloth frames which 


—_— 


Farm unit poultry house cn farm of Arthur H. Shaw, Mass., accommodating 1,000 Leghorns or 600 te 
800 W yandottes 


these houses on his farm and he keeps | 


— 









| open in and up, as shown in the interior 
view. They are closed during storms to 
keep the interior dry and on cold nights, 
but during good weather are open. 

It is a very good plan, according to 
Mr. Shaw, to run two feet of glass win- 
dows along the bottom of the front open- 
ing, which can be closed during windy 
weather. He has found that during such 
times the wind sweeps in on the fowls 
and causes them to remain back some 
distance from the front of the house. 

The great advantage of a house of this 
character is that the interior arrangement 
can be made to suit individual needs 
and requirements. One can plan the lo- 
cation of nests and hoppers almost ac- 
cording to one’s own ideas. In this house, 
however, the most economical place to 
put the nests would apparently along 
the outside walls and under the windows. 
As much of the central scratching space 
should be conserved as possible, as clut- 
tering up this space, even im a casua: 
manner, has a tendency to deprive the 
hens of considerable scratching room. 

The loft is used on the Shaw farm for 
the storage of feeds, and straw for use 
as litter during the winter when the hens 
are confined. The feed and straw is 
hauled right to this loft from the fields 
and threshers and storage bins may be 
oy so that it is unnecessary to 

andle it again before using. Chutes 
can be built from these bins to the room 
below making it possible to draw grains 
into pails without going into the loft. 
This should appeal to any busy farmer. 

The basement is likewise utilized by 
Mr. Shaw to excellent advantage, altho 
it is not necessary to add a basement to 
the plan unless desired. If any baby 
chick business is to be done during the 
spring months, and most farmers who 
are giving poultry its maximum chance 
| as a farm sideline are doing this, the base- 
|ment will prove of great value. It ca: 
be used to house the incubators, and the 
temporary brooders. Storage room can 
be provided for shipping boxes, crates 
and market egg crates. A packing room 
for the eggs can also be placed there 
| which will be in service the year around. 

At present prices of material, it will 
cost from $2 to $2.50 per fowl accommo- 
dated to build this unit, which is not ex- 
cessive when the added advantages of 
the loft and the basement are taken into 
consideration. ‘The labor-saving advan- 
tage of the loft, and the additional grain 
and litter storage room saved is well 
worth consideration. 

At this cost per head, even in view of 
present prices of material, it compares 
very favorably with prewar costs as con- 
sidered proper per fowl accommodated 

Any farmer can take pride in a poultry 
unit house like this one and if he is merely 
|seeking to handle the farm flock as 4 
sideline to | is best advantage, it will 
| have all t’- more — to the farmer. 
| The farr of New England have used 
| these he ten years and they are very 
‘enthusiastic about them.—C. 8. 
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ANSWER THIS PUZZLE 


WIN $1,000 


HOW MANY 
OBJECTS 
CAN YOU 

FIND 
IN THIS 
PICTURE 

STARTING 
WITH THE 
LETTER 
aad 


LIKE--- 
**PIPE’ , 
“PIG , 
*“*PONY’ , 
Etc., Etc. 


All can participate 
in this great .fun 
game, from the 
tiniest children to 
Mother and Dad. 
We know you'll find 
it to be the sore 
game ever—full of 
fun and excitement; 
educational and in- 
teresting to all. 
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Open To All—Everybody Join In—Costs Nothing To Try 


The Picture above contains a number of objects beginning with the letter “P.”” Just take a good look at the picture. There 
are all kinds of things that begin with the letter “P.” Nothing is hidden; you don’t have to turn the picture upside down. Make 
a list of allthe objects in the picture, the names of which begin with the’ letter “P."” See who can find the most. Don't miss any. 
Fifteen Prizes will be aw anal tee the fifteen best lists of words submitted. The answer having the largest and nearest correct 
list of words will be awarded First Prize; second best, Second Prize, etc. 






































This Prize Winning Offer is another one of our Publicity Campaigns for 
me purpose of popularizing Mayer’s Famous LAYMORE. All can per 
ticipate in this great Fun-Game, from the tiniest children to Pa and Ma, 
and even Grandpa and Grandma. It is not a trick puzzle and all objects 
are clearly shown. You can’t nee enjoying this Picture Puzzle Game— 
much more fun than the old-fashioned spelling bee. Your ability to find 
“P-words” determines the prize you win. Itis a test of skill. Skill in Winning answers will receive prizes as follows: 
ferreting out “‘P-words.” It outs nothing to ta’ take part and you do not If No If $2 Worth If $5 Worth 
pave te cena SS Drive ba = ee pe og typ | LAYMORE of LAYMORE of LAYMORE 
awardec ze by the judges, you will win ur you wou ag 
like to win more than $20. we are making some dandy cash prise offers Ph Ordered is Ordered Is Ordered 
a t @ Advertising an ooster Campaign, whereby_you can Ist ize. $20.00 $308. 00 - 1000.00 
win bigger cash prizes by sending in an order for our famous Laymore. 2nd Prize. 10.00 150.00 $ " 
' 3 Prize. 5.00 75.00 250.00 
4th Prizo. 5.00 50 00 125.00 
— Prize. 5.00 30.06 75.00 
. caaa aan | 6th Prize. 3.00 20.00 50.00 
MAKES THE LAZY HEN LAW 7th Prize. 3.00 15.00 40.00 
8th Prize. 3.00 ed 30.00 
This scientific discovery tones up your hens and makes t. tay. Thousands of poultry raisers 9th Prize. 2.00 20.00 
ure than 7s over t ht +. he reason is Laymore. We want 
every ome wi No has chickens to benefits 6 to be derived from this wonderful compound. 10th to 15th 2.00 10.00 — 
S M Laym is aR, at h ne campaign 
a ore S PACKAGES airpaige @ SS PACKAGES. $5, (In the event of ties, duplicate prizes will be given) 
__-OBSERVE THESE RULES. NOTE—In the event the winner of first prize fails to 
wia the full $1,000, by Pm, avian purchased fez 
ore, the ance o prize money sha’ 
le 1. y man, woman, girl or boy livingin] 7. Candidates may co-operate in answering “7 
Tl the’ Usd States but’ residing outside’ of | the puzzle, but only one will be award- tena Ly —y-- 4, L-4 remaining prize 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, who is not an/ ed to any one household; nor will % 
- employe or relative of an employe = The | awarded to more than one of any group A. : 
™ Mayer Hatchery may submit an answer. It | side ¢ the family =o two or more have , 
f Come Rashi’ 00 7. ne mated ty Sop — { 
uhm ad nna eing nate, will be three independent udges; l, 0 ; 
rt) aving DO connection w ayer Hatch- : 
3. Answers should be written on one > ‘ 
- of the paper only and numbered consecuti ery, by will judge * answers submitted and : } 
2. Write full name and award the p at the end of the contest, HERE'S HOW: If your answer wins first prize, pe you have 4. 
n pit on .”_™ one ee the he upper right hand | 424 participants agree to accept the decision ordered $2 worth o Laymore, you will receive $300 as your : 
il corner. | If you desire to write anything else, AW FE ced to Prize, instead of $20; second prize, $150; third prize, $75, ete ' 
use a separate shee olowing well-known people have bd to (See 2nd column in prize list hi 
4. Only words found in the English diction- | ®t as judges of this unique competition Or, it your anewer ts. awarded —s ye ody the judges, end f 
ary will be counted. Do not use hyphenated, you have ordered $5 L oO} s 
if compound or obsolete words. Use either the — ny Srna Gateway State as your prise, instead of $20; second prize $500; third prize, Ae 
as singular or plural but where the plural is Miss Laura Johnson, principal public $250, etc 3rd column in prize list). i" 
used the singular can not be counted, and school, St. Paul, Minn. Although it is not necessary to order Legmare to win a prize, { 
n- vice versa. Frederick H Wagner, president F. H. a trial order will convince _ that it is the biggest prize after ie 
d 5. Words of the same spelling can be used Wagner Insurance Agency, Minneapolis, all in the increased eng D roduction it will bring you. 
only once, even though used to designate dif- Minn. »? It takes only a $! order of Lay vis for you to quality yous your 
ry ferent objects. The same object can be answer for the BIG $1000 REWA Absolutely $5 worth 
ly named only once; however, any part of the 9. All answers will receive the same con- is all. Of course, you can order two y three times — a 
. object may also be named sideration regardless of whether or not an at one time, if you care to, but $5 worth is t Tt 
£ 6. The answer oaving the largest and near- | order for Mayer's Laymore is sent in necessary to qualify your answer for the BIG $i, "000 ¢ CAS 
il est correct list o: names of visible objects 10. The announcement of the prize win- PRIZE. 
l sows in So ewe begin with > let- ome one a sures list of words will be 
oT ter “P”’ will awar first prize, ete. Neat- | prin at the close of the contest and a co py 
ness, style or handwriting have no bearing | mailed to each person sending in an order Cc e 
ed upon deciding the winners. Laymore, a e r ’s a r 
ry (Extra copies of Puzzle Picture free on request) 600-603 Washington Avenue N, 
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WHEN TO BUY FOWLS 

If you want to buy new birds to increase 
the size of your flock or to infuse new blood 
into it you will find fall the best season in 
which to buy. Breeders that have birds to 
sell prefer to dispose of them now and can 
afford to sell them at a lower rate than 
they can next spring after they have been 
put to the bother and expense of carrying 
the fowls thru the winter. 

Anothé?¥ reason for buying now is that 
the birds will be on hand for mating when 
desired and will have in advance several 
months’ time to become accustomed to 
your methods of housing, feeding, ete. A 
further reason is that if the birds are ship- 
ped now while the weather is mild they are 
not likely to acquire colds, out of which 
may later develop roup or other serious 
ailments. 

The man that is going to put in a flock 
of purebred layers should secure the birds 
now. It frequently happens that for lay- 
ing purposes breeders ean be induced to 
part with low-scoring birds at a price 
little above what the birds would bring 
for dressed poultry. There are many such 
birds in the flocks of specialty breeders 
and fanciers. They are not dt to be used 
as breeders of show.stock but for egg pro- 
duction they are as good as prize winners. 

For example, a breeder of Brown Leg- 
horns said to the writer: “I have some 
good birds that I will sell you if you only 
want layers, but I do not want you to let 
anyone know that I sold them to you. 
Some people come and buy these knowing | 
that they are off in points and then com- 
plain because they can’t take them to} 
shows and win prizes on them. Also they | 
tell people they bought them of me and 
don’t say that they bought them as layers | 
only. The people that see them say that if | 
they are representative specimens of my | 
birds they do not want any. This is not | 
giving the fancier a square deal.” 

It is not an honorable thing to buy lowe| 
scoring birds at bargam prices and then 
show them off as high-quality~birds from 
so-and-so. On account of such treatment 
some breeders will not st ll their low- 
scoring birds* alive, but market them as 
dressed poultry.—R. 8. 








SOME BOARDERS NEVER PAY 

The breed or strain of poultry which 
contains not a single poor layer has not 
yet been developed and it will most likely 
forever remain.a hope rather than an ac- 
complished fact. Therefore it follows that 
there is perhaps no flock which cannot be 
improved in some measure at least by dili- 
gent culling. It is remarkable how accur- 
ately production can be estimated after 
very slight experience by thoro applica- 
tion of cullingemethods. I recall a group 
meeting in which an expert gave instruc- 
tion in culling in which several of the farm 
women culled over three-fourths the 
proved non-layers from a flock of some 
fifty hens used as a practice flock. If this 
can be done after a short discussion one 
afternoon, it is reasonable to suppose that 
only a little more experience will be neces- 
sary to enable even more thoro culling. 
Furthermore, you who are interested in 
culling your flocks will have the added 
advantage of being on the ground all the 
time. 

Just the way a hen acts and the way she 


carries herself are Important factors in 
estimating her value to the flock. Poor 


layers as a rule are lazy, inactive, showing 
thetr dislike of work by spending as much | 
time as thev ¢ n on therr perches. “Barly | 


to bed, early to rise” applies pretty well to 
ht not to be too 


hens, except that the y oug! 
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If you don’t get 26 to 30 miles per gallon 
from your FORD you do not have the 


NEW MODEL L-4 


Kingston Carburetor 


THE NEW KINGSTON MODEL L-4 CAR- 
BURETOR, which is being used as regular equip- 
ment by the Ford Motor Company on its new 
cars, is the biggest step forward in carburetion in 
the last twenty years. Here is the story in brief: 


Tested in all weathers, in all parts of the country: 
under all conditions, it produced more power 
than any other carburetor we ever produced. A 
wonderful hill climber. 


Positive and repeated tests insure this mileage: 
Touring Cars 26 to 30.6 miles to gallon. 
Sedans 21 to 25.4 miles to gallon. 

The New Kingston Model L-4 is provided with 


the improved spray nozzle, involving an entirely 
new principle in carburetion, and proving a 
super carburetor. More pep, quicker getaway, 
economy and power. Fully guaranteed. 


Price $6.00 


eA Your Nearest Dealer, or Write 
Manufacturers Direct 





Cut-away view of the famous 
Kingston Model L.4, the NEW 
carburetor for Fords —simplest 
staunchest and most efficient 
carburetor made. 


Note ~ This carburetor is not sold on extravagant 
claims, but upon its proved record of actual 
performance. It is guaranteed to do exactly 
what we say it will do. 


BYRNE, KINGSTON @ CO. 
KOKOMO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Branches~New York, Chicago, Detroit, Boston 
San Francisco 


Kingston Carburetors are Used by 80 per cent. 
of American Farm Tractor Manufacturers. 





Close-up view of the Kingston 
Model L-4 Spray Nozzle, the 
device that has made better 
carburetion possible. To be had 
ONLY on the new Kingston 
carbufetnr 












FROA THE 


WOOLEN AILL 


Write us your name and address so that we can send you catalog and cloth samples of our fine 
MILL-MADE e¢lothing for men and boys. We will show you how to save a big paft of your 
clothing money by buying garments and cloth for the family direct from the mill that makes the 
cloth. For 50 years our cloth output has been used by the largest clothing makers. Now we 
make our own cloth into our superior MILL-MADE garments. We are content with a cloth-maker’s 
profit; you buy the BEST at rock-bottomprice. We send cloth samples and easy measurement 


)w CLOTH-MAKERS 
PROFIT TO PAY 


blanks, Note these values; you can’t begin to match them ‘elsewhere: 
MEN’S SUITS Tallored-to-measure...... $25.00 MEN’S TROUSERS, Tailored-to-measure $ 5.50 
MEN’S OVERCOATS, Tailored-to-measure, $29.50 BOYS’ SUITS, standard sizes, 6 to 17 
MEN’S ULSTERS, Tailored-to-measure.. $31.25 rs Made of finest MEN’S suitings.... $ 9.50 
MEN’S MACKINAW’'S, standard sizes, BOYS’ SUIT, with extra pair pafts..... $10.95 
chest 34” to 46”. Made of fine warm BOYS’ MACKINAWS, standard sizes, 6 to 
plaid-back overcoatings........... céesn Eee OF FORTS. .cccccccccoccccccccsscccscces BS OSD 
\ a P CLOTH BY-THE-YARD .........ss-+-0+--$1.50 up per yd. 
x Pr ri , All cloth 56” wide. Finest all-wool suitings in Browns, 
\ tae . Greens, Heathers, Blues; women’s suitings, cloakings, 





skirtings, Velours, Polo Cloth. 
All garments and cloth fully guaranteed. State items inter- 
ested in so we can mail proper samples. Write now, 

























rm Ashuelot.N.H. 
| Your FORD 


Your FORD FARM WORK | 


A Ford car has twice the value when 
you can hitch4t ono any belt job. Here 
isthereally pfactical way tomake 
your Ford a‘pewer plant. Get an— 
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For H-P.—Price— | we? Ee Ee 
Quality—the best buy POWER a TER 
of all. Costsless than: | i ; tgnee me wear on 
smaller engines— 1} { ) \ tices or trans- | 
3 


more power. Alisizes 
2to 30 H-P. Way Down—Cash 
or Terms, Lifetime Guarantee. 
Catal 
freee. WITTE EN 
1617 Oakland Ave., 
1617 Empire Bldg., 
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jreet us. 
} Thousands in use 
‘ [ Antrow 0.543 


. Milwaukee, 
~\ Wis. 












*“New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ | 
your community, We furnish everything Monev-making oppor- | 
women. hig andy Booklet Free 


fl ty unlimited. Either men or er i] 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, DRAWER 52, EAST ORANGE, WN. J. | | 
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early about > “early to bed’ part. 
When a hen is laying at a good rate she Th N. 
naturally has to be pretty busy picking up e ew / 


the wherewithal to make those eggs, and 


and she cannot do it in anything less than @ 

a sun to sun day. And then those bashful 

hens, the ones that seem ashamed to be 

seen picking up their feed before people, 

the chances are don’t earn the feed they a Ee ee oe 


eat. I have owned one super-hen, that 
would lay for weeks at a time five and six 
eggs a week, and this hen was a revelation. 

She was first of all a good healthy, lively 
rustler, on the job at every feeding time, 
up to her ears in the litter scratching the 
rest of the time and always tight under 
the feed bucket when it was brot in the 
yard. She sang, hen fashion to be sure, 
but it sounded good, and it showed she 
was happy. A flock like her would pay 
dividends, and only thru selection and 
culling is it possible to weed out the others. 

The poor layer will have a small abdo- 
men, covered with dry thick meaty skin, 
a small, drv, puckered, yellow vent. The 
vent of the good layer is open, large and 
moist. Her abdomen will be full, and the 
skin will be soft, pliable, thin and smooth. 

The pubic bone test is a well-known one. 
The good layer is indicated by thin, flex- 
ible pubic bones, at least two fingers apart. 
If the hen is of a yellowshanked and yel- 
low necked breed, the color will be re- 
duced in the heavy layer. If a hen has a 
yellow beak and shanks, any time in June, 
July or August she has undoubtedly been 
. poor layer, and had as well be disposed 
of. A pomt to remember in this regard is, 
while a sick hen may show lack of color in 
beak, shanks, vent and eye rings, there 
are enough othercharacteristies, or perhaps 
lack of them, to throw her out. A laying 
en is usually in gond condition, always 
lively, and always has an appetite. 

As for the profits in culling, it is just 
about the difference in the feed bill for all 
the boarders, the labor in taking care of 
them, and the interest in the investment 
that has been put into them and their 
housing. In a way, it may be even more. 
\ hundred hens making a profit are better 
than three times as many or any times as 
many breaking even. 


THE PROCESS OF MOLTING 
No season is more severe upon the fowls 
than the late summer, both on account of 
the hot weather and the molting period. | 
rhe best of care should be taken during | 3 
is period to keep the birds in good con- 
tion. 
I spite of the fact that it is quite a drain 
on their vital powers to furnish the mater- 
in! fora full coat of new feathers, there is 
to be a laxity of attention to the | 
s’ care and feed during this period on 
unt of their cessation of laying. In- 
1, more care should be taken to see | 
everything is In first-class shape. 
s a good plan to select all the fowls 
is desired to winter or keep for 
ling, and market the balance. This 
it down the expense of the molting | 
n 








20 gauge shot gun experiments 
are now over. Remington has just 
perfected the new Model 17. 

A light, effective, powerful 20 
gauge gun, the latest masterpiece 
of Browning, the famous gun de- 
signer. 

Chambered for the more power- 
ful 254 in. shells for ducks. Takes 
the 2% in. standard shell for birds 
and upland game equally as well. 

Gives the hunter choice of four 
barrels; 26 in., 28 in., 30 in., 32 in. 
in length; cylinder bore, modified 
or full choke — instantly inter- 
changeable. 

Combines the safety of the ham- 
merless, solid frame type of con- 
struction with the graceful lines and 
quick pointing qualities for which 
all Remington arms are justly fa- 
mous. Takes down with no tools 
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process of molting generally re- 
q ; three months or longer, but often | 
cin be shortened somewhat by careful 
ttention, and a supply of food rich in 
scle, bone and feather forming materi- 
rather than fat-making foods. Always | - 
provide pure, fresh water and keep the Tr 
quarters clean. Wheat, oats, linseed meal, 


uted oats, vegetables, grasses and bone MODEL 17 * 
meal, fresh cut bone make better foods at The only bottom ejec- but the fingers. 
this trme than corn or anything else that tion 20 gauge shotgun Have your gun dealer order you 
my be considered a fattening ration. Length of stock 13% in. a New Remington Model 17. 
hile it may not be best to feed the Weishe, 5% to 5% lbs. 
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s all they will eat, in nearly all cases a _, omget a 

iberal feeding and the supplying of a souinedl oak, gy Awe 

id variety will be found the most de- type of safety located at 

rable thing to do.—R. S. rear of trigger guard. 

ER EP RS SEN a 
Vext month our traveler will iell about 


Per , the Land of Mystery. This is a REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 
ry many of our readers have been won- Cc J Building, 25 Broadway, New York City 


ng ahout. Itis one of the most inter- | 
esting Mr. Nichols has visited. 
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CHICKENS AS A SIDELINE 


There is a man in Clay county, Illinois, 


who has been raising chickens as a side-| 


line for several years, and he finds it to be 
an exceedingly paying proposition. 

This man owns a large farm, and until a 
few years ago looked to his farm for all his 
income. But one year after the dry 
weather had burnt up everything, he be- 
gan to think that a farmer should have a 
sideline, or something in addition to the 
regular farm products, which would bring 
in a constant income even tho it might be 
small. His thots turned to poultry. He 
had always, like other farmers, kept a few 
chickens. They were the usual scrub 
kind, and he had given no special atten- 
tion to them. All his time had been given 
to the farm, and the few scrub hens he had 
were neglected. Tho his neighbors tried 
to discourage him by saying there was 
nothing to be made in poultry, he deter- 
mined to try it anyway. 

He began in a rather small way as to 
quantity, but as to quality, he obtained 
the best bred White Leghorn hens that 
he could find. 
houses, made a study 
subscribed for journals, and began in 
earnest. To be exact, he kept an account 
of all expenses as well as the income, and 
to his surprise, found that he was making 
more clear money than he had ever made 
for an equal investment on the farm. 


He now tries to keep about a thousand | 
hens, and he finds that this number doesn’t | 
bother him about his farm work in the | 
least. In fact, his wife finds it a pleasure | 


to care for that number, and especially in 
gathering up a bushel or more eggs each 
day. He sends his eggs direct to New York 
and obtains the highest market price, as 
he has made permanent arrangement with 


a dealer there. He makes two shipments a | 


week, and gets two fat checks each week. 

He runs a big automobile, and tells me 
that his White Leghorns paid for it. He 
also has the biggest bank account of his 
life; and tells me that he owes practically 
all his profits to his little “egg machines.” 
—W. G. M., Il. 


PUREBRED STOCK BEST 
There is always a good demand for 
market poultry and eggs, and there al- 
ways will be, but like every other com- 
modity, the price received by the seller 


depends upon the quality of the goods | 
sold. Good, plump, tender chickens, prop- | 


erly fitted, always command the top price, 
while the scrawny, staggy, inferior stuff 
has to be sold for whatever it will bring. 
The farmer who says there is no profit in 
the poultry business is generally one of 
those fellows who raise the latter kind. 
Good poultry pays and the other kind 
should not be given a placc on the farm. 

Besides the cold dollars-and-cents stand- 
point, there is the pleasurable part to con- 
sider, and here the advantage is decidedly 
with the purebred. The superior appear- 
ance, over a batch of semdeoesinte, of a 
flock of fowls uniform in size, type and 
color; the stimulating desire for improve- 
ment; the interest with which is awaited 
the results of matings, intensified by the 
ever-present hope of producing a prize 
winner, and the incidental study of the 
great science of breeding, all combine to 
make the purebred flock most interesting. 
—R. B.S. 





WILL TARIFF HELP THE FARMER 
Continued from page 5 

European markets by first passing it thru 

our own markets. It might have a less 

depressing effect upon the world price 

than if dumped directly upon the Liver- 

pool market 


Che fact that hard wheat makes better | 


flour than soft wheat and that most of 
Canada’s wheat is of the hard variety, 
puts a different aspect on the question, 
however, A tariff would no doubt raise 
the price of wheat to those farmers who 
préduce hard wheat; that is, to the grow- 
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—revolves 8,417,585 times while you “Ford” one season. It’s the \\ 
brush assembly of the timer on your Ford. 

Just two small castings, a steel roller, and a short coil spring—but it’s 
one of the hardest-working parts of a Ford, whirling ceaselessly in a mess of 
grit and grease (for few Ford owners clean and oil their timers often enough). 
Quality is vital here. To the Milwaukee’s brush assembly—finely fitted, 
wonderfully durable—is largely due the faultless performance of the 
Milwaukee Timer. 

The Milwaukee’s brush assembly castings are fine bronze, the steel roller is 
glass-hard and polished all over like a ball bearing; the spring is a sturdy 
coil of fine piano wire. The fiber race and anchored steel contacts are as 
nearly wear-proof as fifteen years of development can make them. A 
season’s driving leaves them still smooth and perfect. 

Put a Milwaukee Timer on your Ford (a 15-minute job with 


@ pair of pliers) and get ect timer service from your 
Ford—easier starting, ss, pulling, less carbon. 

Sold by auto supply and hardware dealers everywhere. 

Retail price, $2.10 ($2.25 west of Rocky Mountains.) 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., Milwaukee,U.S.A. 
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Sunset isthe Real D 















ay brings the “know- a 
ow” of the profession- ap pte SS 

* a et ok — = 

ai dyer into your own = avce 2 as— 


kitchen. 


You can do really wonderful things 
with Sunset—“making over” heavy 
winter materials as well as light 
filmy goods—at the same time in 
the same dye bath. 


But the only sure way to get the r 
beautiful Sunset results, is to get the genuine Sunset Soap 
Dyes. Similar products have imitated the form and price— 
but they do not approach Sunset quality. 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 

Dept. 49, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Bee the Sunset Color Card at your dealer's; or send us our deal- 
er’s name and fifteen cents and we will mail a 
cake of your choice, postpaid. 
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FastCole 


LET ‘ER RAIN 
If you've a man's work to do — 


wear LOWER'S FISH BRAND 






















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling] 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded i 
60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
4 Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue 








> /AMME! 
0 weeks’ time. A natural method. 0 
| School for Stammerers 

' 14 Lewis Bidg., 71-77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 





























ers of hard spring wheat in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, and of hard winter wheat 
in Kansas, Nebraska, and Oklahoma. The 
producers of soft winter wheat in the 
South and Southwest might also indirectly 
benefit from a tariff, since free access of 
Canadian wheat might gradually lead to a 
greater invasion by northern millers of the 
present soft wheat flour markets of the 
South. 
The Case of Corn 

Corn as such, is seldom exported in any 
quantity, and the price is affected chiefly 

thru the demand for and price of meats. 
It has been claimed that the landing of a 
few boats of Argentine corn at New York 
has been used as a club to beat down the 
price of domestic corn. This has never 
been satisfactorily proved, however, and 
there is no reason to expect any consider- 
able importation of Argentine corn at this 
time or in the near future. 

The chief beneficiaries of a protective 
tariff on agricultural products would be 
the producers of those crops or products 
which do not produce an exportable sur- 
plus (of the quality used in this country) 
and must face competition from countries 
where living standards and wage stand- 
ards are lower than our own—the sheep 
producers (both for wool and for lambs), 
the producers of vegetable oi! crops, sugar 
planters, poultry producers, lemon grow- 
ers of California, and certain small special- 
ty crops. The grain and meat producers 
would benefit to the extent above sug- 
gested. 

It will be seen from this study that even 
yet, so far as the larger crops are concerned 
the farmer is interested in only a moderate 
tariff. Perhaps, the chief concern of the 
farmers’ representatives at Washington 
will be to see to it that the permanent 
tariff bill will not carry rates that are too 
high. 

Some agricultural leaders have made 
the statement, ‘“The farmer will insist on 
the same tariff treatment as that accorded 
industry.””’ This has dangerous possibili- 
Manufacturers want a high tariff and 
would be prefectly willing to give the farm- 
er a high tariff in return. A high tariff 

ould not bring the farmer returns com- 

nensurate with the extra charge that 
would be levied on everything he must 
uy. It is doubtful whether any tariff is 
istified which is higher than the amount 

quired to overcome the difference be- 
veen the standards of living in the com- 
peting country. If it takes more help than 
that to support any given industry, it 
ould usually be better national business 

let that industry die and purchase our 
pplies wherever they can be secured the 
heapest. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation 

gone on record as demanding that this 

nciple of difference in living standards 
made the basis of tariff construction 
| applied to agriculture and industry 

The bureau makes only the excep- 


ties 





n that for the present the disarranged 
ditions of trade and foreign exchange | 
s be taken into consideration. 

Some express the fear that if we put a} 

on beef, for instance, Argentine | 

ild retaliate by laying a special duty on | 

ds imported from the United States. | 
believed, however, that this is a buga- | 
which may be ignored. Argentine can | 

| does ship her beef to Europe. She is as 
ous to sell us rubber and coffee as we | 
to sell her automobiles and boots so | 

e would be little exeuse for special re- | 

tive measures on her part. The same | 
oning applies to most other countries | 

! even in those cases where it does not, | 

no reason why our basic industry, 

culture, should be imperiled for the | 
of some special line of trade promo- | 


see 


lhe emergency tariff was allowed to go 
congress without much opposition, 
the drafting of the permanent tariff 
ll bear close watching on the part of all 
ricultural interests. 
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People who take pride in their 
estates know that the well-built 
farm is the profitable farm. Use 
concrete for permanence, economy 
and beauty, and make it of Lehigh 
—the National Cement. Consult 
with the nearest Lehigh dealer. 
His blue and white sign means good 


cement and good 


Service. 


The National Cement 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 








New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Newcastle, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


» Neb. 





--HEREFORD-- 
CATTLE SALE 


WING tothe recent death of Frank 

Trailer, Mrs. Trailer will have a sale of 
some thirty head of Hereford breeding cows 
and heifers, all cows with calf at foot and re- 
bred. The sale includes the herd bulls Carlos 
Crusader Fairfax, sired by Crusader Fairfax; 
and Gentry Fairfax, sired by Royal Fairfax. 

Repeater Fairfax, coming two-year old bull, 
out of a Repeater dam and a Gross and Son 
Luther Fairfax sire, having the making of a 
wonderful herd bull, will also be sold. All 
cows and heifers out of Repeater and 
Fairfax blood lines. 
Sale at Atlantic, lowa, September 13 |) 
} 








a _____—___ 
| $13.95 GOODYEAR RAINCOAT GIVEN | 
coat free toone person in each locality who will show | 
and recommend it to friends. 
write today 
Goodyear Building, 


We are making an offer to send a handsome rain- 


If you want one, 
Mfg. Co., 1919-R 
Mo 


oodyear 
Kansas City, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Hienest Rererences. 


CEMENT COMPANY 
SPOKANE, WN. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
nvi 
lason City, la. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Richmo a. 













Most economica] and satisfactory way of handling 

your corn crop. Nodelay, no extra help. Do it y 4 
our own spare time. Two sizes for individual use, 

Bto ish. p. Also make two lar, sizes for custom 


work. Over 25 years in the field, Write for catalog 
and so useful Souvenir FREE, State 
H. P. of your engine, 


Sold on trial. You take no risk. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 
Bog 6 Milwaukee, Wis. 
Also Makers of Ensilage Cutters and Silo Fillers 


ATENTS == 


Write for our free CEPT ide book, and EV! 
DENCE of CONCE ION Bt ANK. Send 
for sketch iption for our 
pt , a. ite ky oneal Free. 
PRowpT Service. Reasonasta Trams 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO.. 784 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
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Theres a Bi 


Year Ahead 


Get ready NOW for BIG FUR SEASON. 
Write at once to America’s Greatest Fur 
House for Free BOOK OF TRAPS—lowest 
Prices on Hinge its, smokers, guns and 
other supplies. Every Old Timer deals with 


ay. 


50 years of honest has made this 
America’s Greatest Fur House, located in 
the World’s biggest fur market—St. Louis. 
You get most for your furs from Taylor. 
You are sure of a square deal from this old, 
reliable, long -established firm that has 
treated its trapper friends RIGHT for over 
half a century. 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR COMPANY 
145 Fur Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE 





















HOW TO GRADE 
AND TRAP FURS 


Sent FREE with complete Cat- 
alog of Trappers’ Supplies, Game 
Laws, ete. Official Fur Price List 
sentlater. Write at once. Remember HILL 















pays highest fees for all furs, prompt 
remittance No Commission Charged. 


-- Mail Coupon Today -- 
HILL BROS. FUR CO. 
393 Hill Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me FREE book, “‘How to Grade and Trap 
Furs’’, Supply Catalog, Game Laws, etc. 







Name 








Town .... 





Cn 
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No Rats By Sunday 


On Thursday scatter small bits of “Rough 
On Rats” mixed with chopped meat about 
the place; on Friday mix dampened oatmeal 
and “Rough On Rats"; Saturday chopped 
ham with “Rough On Rats” will get all 
that are left. Sunday comes but rats and 
mice are gone. Change of bait fools the 
pests. Get “Rough On Rats” at drug and 
general stores. Write for booklet—* Ending 
Rats and Mice”, sent free to you. 


E.S.WELLS 


Chemist 
dereey City, N. J. 
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SAW MILL MACHINERY farce uso MSs 


your own lumber. Send for new catalog | 


HILL-CURTIS ©O., 1514 Ne. Plicher S1., Kalamazoo, Mich. | 


| Has any of t 
M. F., W. V 
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? LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 








FARM THE PLACE FOR BOYS 


One of the first items I look for when I get the 
5. F. is the Bulletin. I note a letter from W. M. O., 
Iowa, and would like a word to say on the subject 


of keeping the boys on the farm. I agree with you 
that the farm is the best place on earth, as I was 
raised on a farm and farmed four years for myself 
when the farm I was living on was sold and I was 
forced to move to town as there was no farm of any 
kind to rent here. But I certainly disagree with W. 
M. 0. as to farm life being a dog's life; the fact is he 
ought to move to town and have to work for a living 
there and ‘‘dog’s life’’ would not express his feelings 
and ideas. I am 33 years old, have 4 children, 3 
boys, and would make almost any sacrifice in my 
power to go back oe fhe iarm so as to rear my boys 


on a farm.—A. W. ] 


SUGGESTS “‘BOOST DAY” 

What a shame it is that as many people as there 
are in this large world and only 850,000 families 
have our great, reliable S. F. magazine in their 
homes. What a great thing it would be if we could 
have a Boost Day and you set it for us to help your 
paper increase. if even 500,000 of your subscribers 
out of the 850,000 would get five subscribers each, 
think what an increase it would mean. Get it in 
other homes and cheer them up. We don’t want to 
see the paper stay behind in population, let’s be the 
banner paper takers. Don’t say you can’t help— 
just cheer up and work for our paper. There is no 
such word as “‘can’t.”—H. C. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION 

A group of college women with a view of farm 
life were discussing the opportunities for a large 
service in the Women’s Department in farm maga- 
zines in general the other day. These suggestions 
were not given as purely critical but rather as 
sympathizers with your problem. Farm women are 
becoming as interested in proper rations for their 
husbands and children as men are in proper rations 
for their prize pigs, which they expect to carry 
away all the blue ribbons at the state fairs. The 
farm magazines are important factors in obtaining 
those blue ribbons. Why not let the babies have a 
chance at a blue ribbon? Mothers are proud to have 
them given the honor, also father, who sometimes 
forgets there is the same chance for them as for his 
prize livestock, if given the same opportunity for 
development. The farmer has long known the 


| reason for proper feeding of his pigs, but he has not 


taken time to realize that the priceless products of 
his farm are his children. ‘ 

Careful study has shown that school children in 
the rural districts have more physical defects and 
are more under-nourished than city children. 
Millions of American children are suffering from 
malnutrition or in other words, wrong food and 
wrong habits. Would it not be well to supplement 
occasionally the pattern sheet or the columns of 
recipes which women so often have or can easily 
obtain from cook books, with such articles as 
“Family Measuring and Weighi Parties,” 
“Straight Road to Health,” “Food for the Family,” 
“Eat Wisely, Live Longer,” etc. Here is a great 
opportunity for service. Will you not be one of the 
first to enlist in this great recruiting army? Re- 
member the coming generation must be strong 
enough to bear the burdens of the Nation.—L. B., 
lowa. 

Comment:—The writer of the¥above letter must 
not be well acquainted with the Home Department 
of 8S. F. We have been publishing articles along the 
lines she suggests.—Editor. 


| APPRECIATION FROM RURAL CARRIERS 


I am a poor writer but was anxious to thank you 
for the interest you take in the poor old rural car- 
riers. I also am interested in the farm news for I 
know all about and like farm work. I have just read 
column one on page three of the July issue, and it 
appeals to me. I am looking forward to the August 
number to see what the editorhasin mind. Right 
now I am having a time getting over my route on 
account of our main road being closed, which is 
being made into a state road. I again thank you 
for your thotfulness in regard to the rural carriers. 
he other boys ever written to you?—E. 
a. 

Comment:—Were it not for the faithful and 


| careful work of the rural carriers, your copies of 8. 


F., as well as your letters and other mail, could not 
reach you regularly and on time. Were it not for 
the carriers we could not send 8. F. into 850,000 
farm homes in so short a period.—Editor. 

“LET US COOPERATE” 

In the last decade we have risen from the old ox 
team and wooden plow to the big steel gangs and 
mogul tractors; from the little log school house to 
the community two-story brick; from the dler’s 
cart to the two-ton truck; from the chattel slave to 
the substantial home owner. So we have prog 
by leaps and bounds. After all I have said but little 
to what may be done yet in the way of progress for 
the benefit of human beings. We yet need more 
bstantial cooperation and mutual benefit to each 


au 
We need still, more real home owners and 


other 


‘the letters that did not ap 





less mortgaged farms; more industrious young 
people in the country, and less pleasure seekers in 
town to idle away,their time; more real God-fearing 
congressmen who will economize public funds and 
do a little more for education, cooperation and agri- 
culture, instead of appropriating multiplied millions 
for wars, past and future, which is the most un- 
godly thing on earth. And S. F. is one of the best 
cooperative agencies I know of to bring us back, to 
at least half sane basis, of the reconstruction 
period. America is capable of giving every man in 
the United States a comfortable home, educating 
every child, clothing and feeding all the poor and 
distressed, using every idle man, pensioning the 
lame and blind, establishing maternity hospitals 
and many other institutions of benefit and educa- 
tion. And yet, on top of all this, we could feed and 
clothe at least half of all the starving nations on 
earth if we only were properly organized. None can 
do this alone, so it takes all together. Let us co- 
operate.—H. A. A., Mo. 


WOULD STOP KNOCKING 

_In answer to a rather unfriendly letter from F. 
K., Mo. in August 8S. F., I would say by all means 
let us do away with the English and German bank- 
ing systems. At present the English system will 
not or cannot pay interest on their debt and the 
German paper money is being printed as fast as the 
press can work, a little thing like a gold reserve 
making no difference at all. Also, let us do away 
with that trash of knocking other nations. I expect 
were so narrow they 
could not be made to fit the column. If the letter 
in the August 8. F. was a fair example I greatly ad- 
mire the editor's earnest. So much for your 
wounded vanity. Wi the time never come when 
we as a whole cannot forget an unjust war made 
by an unjust king against the wishes of his people? 
There is as you say, two factions in the United 
States, but you named them wrong. You should 
have said Americans and unAmericans. Americans 
who believe in the right to pursue happiness in not 
only America but the world, in not the way of the 
United States but in the way any just ple see 
their happiness. I cannot be accused of being pro- 
English as my forefathers bones lay with the mas- 
sacred ones of Wyoming Valley, Penn. But it does 
make me tired to hear the old bunk of knocking 
one J. Bull. “You are on the wrong side, wake up 
and get your brain working in an American way,” 
and advocate something that will be a real benefit 
to farming and our Nation as well. When you get 
on the right side, you will enjoy our paper.— 

. E. W., 8. Dax. 


A LOVER OF BOYS AND GIRLS 

_ Recent copies of S. F. have attracted my atten- 
tion because of Mr. Meredith's services to the 
“farmer boys and girls’’ over the country in advanc- 
ing them money to start life with a pig or calt. 
Mr. Meredith is doing Gospel work, just as im- 
portant as a far Eastern missionary. In a true 
sense to the average American, it is much greater 
because of the ties that bind us to those boys and 
girls of ours, our American kinship. Mr. Meredith's 
life has always been interesting to me, especially 
the great part he played in our agricultural role 
while Secretary of Agriculture under Mr. Wilson 
Let’s be content with wishing that Mr. Wallace 
does as well, which he seems to be doing. Iowa 
breeds great farmers. 

8. F., you are doing a great work by those boys 
and girls of ours. Keep it up and your deeds will 
not be forgotten. My wife and I have no little boy 
or girl for you to help out, but it makes us both 
happy to know of the good work that some one else 
is Toing for the coming agriculturalists of the 
country. We are going to adopt some little orphan 
that has no home and we shall teach it to call upon 
Ed Meredith when it needs a friend. Keep up this 
great work, I say again, and the good Lord speed 
= fue when there will be more such men.—A. H 

-» Ind. 


PILING UP THE CORN 
I ‘low as how my cribs may 
Filled up with last year’s corn, 
But the hull blamed lot’ll stay by me 
Until the judgment morn, 
Unless the market sheet will show 
A price of fifty cents or so. 


I'm durned if I would profiteer 

But I must make cngone 

And I'll not sell a goll blinked ear 
For twenty-seven cents; 

I'll string a woven fence around 

And pile the crop out on the ground, 


I don’t mind cutting down the price 
To meet the rest of things, 

But when they give us such a alice 
As they have tned, by jings, 

I'll pile the stuff out for the crows 
Or leave it standing in the rows. 


Perhaps some reader now remarks, 
“You're spiting your own face” 
But I respect the dog that barks 
At robbers on the place, 

Altho I grant as like as not 

The dog will get a dose of shot. 


No [ll not sell a goll blinked ear 

Of this year’s crop or last; 

Nor fatten up a dad gummed steer 

So long’s the buck is : 

To farmers just because they're sized 

As just poor boobs unorganized HO. 8., Nebr 
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Again We Say 
Buy Good Cheap Land Now 


_ On page 58 af the July issue of Successful Farming we told of the unequalled advantages of the Golden Prairie 
District of Southeastern Wyoming. 














As this copy is written we are receiving up to 110 inquiries per day in answer to that ad.*We are more than ever 
impressed with the fact that the farm renter in the states of high priced land, the wage earners in congested com- 
mercial and industrial centers, and the young man and wife just preparing to start a nest, are now determined to 
secure farm homes before it is forever too late. 


The Golden Prairie District of Southeastern Wyoming offers you a farm home now at a price less than the value 
of the grain now growing on similar adjoining or nearby land. Read the testimonials and Certificate of Guaranty on 
this page. . 


A short time ago a man who had never been East of Chicago, or West of the Mississippi river, said to the writer: 
“If that Wyoming country is so good why isn’t land as high priced there as in Illinois?” I answered, in effeet: “For 
the same reason that when in 1852 my father left Kentucky and came to Warren County, Illinois, he was able to buy 
his first 160 acres at $2.50 per acre, and his second farm, still in the family, at $4.00 per acre. For the same reason 
that when I was a boy in the seventies, land agents came across the Mississippi river and begged my father and his 
neighbors to go to Iowa and Northeastern Missouri, where they were offering the best of those fertile lands at $5.00 
to $12.50 per acre. For the same reason that later when I lived in lowa we were importuned to cross the Missouri 
river into Nebraska where equally fertile farm lands went begging at similar prices.” 





FEDERAL LAND COMPANY 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL STOCK $500,000.00 


Reference by Permission: Citizens National Bank of Cheyenne, 


CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY 


That portion of Laramie County, Wyoming, in which is situated the Golden Prairie District is an agricultural district. It is protected on the 
southwest by the snow-capped Rockies and is not subject to extreme heat or hot winds. The records of the U.S. Weather Bureau prove this 
The district lies west of the sand hills of western Nebraska and is a well grassed, fertile prairie, free from sage brush, alkali, gumbo or hardpan 
No Irrigation is practiced or required to raise crops here. Pure well water is found in abundance at reasonable depth. To protect those bona 
fide prospective settlers who have been misinformed or who are uncertain as to conditions here we issue this CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY 
for the benefit only of the one whose name is endorsed hereon in ink. 

GUARANTY: We, the FEDERAL LAND COMPANY, hereby guarantee that every statement hereon or contained in any of our literature, or signed letters relative to the 
Golden Prairie District ‘> true and correct. © r oes remmburse the one whose name appears hereon for his railroad fare from his present to Cheyenne and 
return and Five Dollars ($5.00) per day for the time actually and necessarily spent by him in maxing a persona! examination of said district, this agreement to be binding upon 
us in the event the said party calls at our office, goes over the district with es and does not find conditions here fully as represented by us in every particular. 


Cheyenne, Wyo 








To FEDERAL LAND COMPANY 


President 














To the average dweller in the old established places, everything westward is either a howling wilderness or a 
burning desert. It was this habit of mind that caused a leading Eastern magazine, only a few months before the 
breaking out of the civil war, and when the matter of some means to protect our Pacific coast possessions was under 
discussion to declare that ‘‘the only practicable method of traversing the Great American Desert West of the Mis- 
souri river is by caravans of camels.” 


But in spite of the warnings of the wiseacres, and the doleful wails of the faint-hearted stay-at-homes, the tide of 
migration has rolled steadily Westward and each new country has, with such changes of agricultural methods as 
varying conditions require, proved equally as desirable as the older territory. 





Last season’s wheat crop on the West farm Hillsdale, Wyo., Sept. 18, 1916. 
brought more than twice the cost of Federal Land C. 
the land on which it grew. Oaaye 

Cc mter, Wyoming, August 13, 1920. Dear Sirs: 
This is to certify that I, this day, finished threshing my fall 





wheat on 120 acres and got 3,891 bushels by machine measure, but 
each wagonload weighed out three bushels heavier. 
This land is Section 17, Township 13, Range 62, 234 miles 
north of Carpenter, Wyoming. 
(Signed) E. G. West 
Now is the time to buy Laramie County, Wyoming land on 
terms of 24 YEARS TIME WITH 6% INTEREST. We have 
thousands of acres of choice land for sale in this county at $25.00 
to $35.00 per acre on above terms. 
FEDERAL LAND COMPANY, 
Citizens National Bank Bldg. 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. 











I have lived in Wyoming 6 years on E. 14 Sec. 30-16-64 and 
have raised good crops each year. This year I had 22 acres of 
winter wheat that made 19 bushels per acre. I have raised oats 
that yielded 60 bushels per acre and potatoes have made specially 
good crops each year. Our garden has always been good. 

I had two cows when I came here and now have 40 head of 
cattle and have sold two head, and have bought only one, but 
have traded some steers for heifers. I milked this season 12 cows 
and my cream check for month of June was $96.00 even. 


(Signed) FRANK KESLAR. 











TR NEE 


we eae 


As the population has increased, land values have increased, and with this in mind the wise man decides to act 
without delay. That you may be advised as fully as possible before starting, we publish on this page a few testi- 
monials taken from the hundreds in our files and vouched for by us, and a copy of our certificate of guaranty which 


we mail duly signed to all who request it. 
Remember, please, that no other company in America sells lands on terms so liberal as ours, and that our 





country will stand closest inspection. 


Let’s get acquainted, WRITE TODAY 


FEDERAL LAND COMPANY 


Citizens Bank Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 








FEDERAL LAND COMPANY, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


Please mail me signed certificate of guaranty and free literature re- 
garding your Golden Prairie Wyoming lands as advertised in the 


September issue of Successful Farming. 


Name & 





Address 
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‘Bargains in 
Baits, Traps, Supplies! 
Fars in Big Demand! 


Our new 1922 Trapper’s Guide and Sup- 
ply Catalogisready! Send forit TODAY! 
Tells how to gradefurs, Traps, baits, stretchers. 


Everything points to a prosperous sea- 
son fortrappers and shippers. Get your 
name on our list for Market Reports 
and Free Shipping Tags. Write! 


Fansten Bros. & Co. 
155 Funsten Bidg., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


Western Ganada 
Land of Prosperity 


offers to home seekers opportunities that can- 
not be secured elsewhere. The thousands of 
farmers from the United States who have 
accepted Canada’s generous offer to settle on 
FREE homesteads or buy farm land in her 
provinces have been well repaid by bountiful 
crops. There is still available on easy terms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many 
years has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels 
of wheat to the acre—oats, barley and 
flax also in great abundance, while raising 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs is equally 
4 e. Hundreds of farmers in Western 
anada have raised crops in a single season 
worth more than the whole cost of their land. 
With such success come prosperity, inde- 
pendence, good homes and all the comforts and 
conveniences which make life worth living. 


Farm Gardens, Poultry, Dairying 
are sources of income second only to grain 
growing and stock raising. Attractive 
climate, good neighbors, churches and 
schools, good markets, railroad facilities, 
rural telephone, etc. 

For certificate entitling you to re 
duced railway rates, illustrated litera- 
ture, maps, description of farm oppor- 
tunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia, etc., 
write 

A. E. PILKIE, 
208 W. Fifth 8t., Des In. 
WwW. V. BENNETT, p 
Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. Ff 
R.A. GARRETT, 
S11 Jackson St., St. Panl, Minn, 


Sremmises teases 
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The Shaw Motorbicycl 


A high-grade, easy running, speedy 
motorbicycle of dependable power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
Equipped with 2% H-P Motor, famous Breeze 
carburetor, high tension magneto. Automatic 
lubrication. Chain drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Writ f pri and terms, al 
the Suan atte nent—fite any id bie 

SHAW MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. 1409 GALESBURG, KANS. 













Free 32 
ing illustrated, 





Raising, Home Manutacturing of 
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WHERE AND WHEN TO TRAP FURS 

The young trapper has difficulty in 
selecting his grounds to the best advan- 
tage. In fact, it is generally acknowledged 
that were the beginner able to locate the 
various furbearers he could increase his 
catch from twenty to sixty percent. As 
a rule, the inexperienced pelt hunter waits 
until the trapping season opens, or about 
that time, and then makes up his mind to 
go after the animals. He trusts to luck in 
finding places for sets. On the other hand, 
the old trapper plans as carefully as if he 
were to build a house or contract for do- 
ing any other kind of work. If the young 
pelt hunters were to follow his example, 
they would get more furs—bigger pay for 
the time spent on the line. 

During the early summer and _Iate fall 
animals are very active. At this season 
they store up food and prepare their winter 
quarters. ence it is comparatively an 
easy matter then to locate dens and run- 
ways. But if one waits too long to find the 
places, he is almost sure to discover the 
task more difficult. The signs are less 
numerous late than early. 

Where to Look 

First of all, the pelt hunter must know 
where to look for the various furbearers. 
Skunks, for instance, prefer rough stony 
ground, especially if covered with weeds 
and brush. Civet cats like this, too, and 
may be found about dried-up drains, 
stumps, rockpiles and similar places. Both 
animals travel along hedges in search of 
food and often have dens near. 

Muskrats are never far from water. 
The shallow places are best for sets. 
Ponds, lakes, marshes and sluggish streams 
ought not to be overlooked. 

Weasels may be taken almost any place. 
The animals frequent territory where 
there is small game to be had. In weed 
patches, around stone piles, ploughed 
fields, stumps, etc., signs often are found. 

Look for minks along small meandering 
streams. These furnish better trapping 
than the larger and more open water. 
since many shallow pools contain food 
easy for the furbearers to get. Again, the 
banks usually are covered with rank vege- 
tation, which offers concealment. Marshes 
and swamps ought not to be overlooked, 






















95 to 125 


Miles on 
/a Gallon 
of Gasoline! 





either. 

Raccoons like timber. The animals as a 
rule are never far from water. Good sets 
generally may be made at the mouths of 
small streams entering into larger ones. 
Food seems more abundant at such spots, 
and the ’coon, like its larger brother, the 
bear, always appears hungry. um 
also are fond of woods, the thicker the 
better. Along small ditches generally 
good sets may be had. 

It is well to know that most of the 
smaller animals prefer to travel in low 
country rather than high; therefore, along 
streams, in gullies and the like, we can ex- 
pect the most indications. Skunks and 
civet cats apparently have little fear ‘of 
being near human habitation, their dens 
often being under houses, in barns and 
under sheds. Not so with most other fur- 
bearers. While muskrats exhibit less dread 
of civilization than raccoons and opos- 
sums, usually they prefer to be away from 
man as far as possible. This is especially 
true of minks also—the most cunning of 
| all small game. Weasels go where there 
game and their habits are such that little 
‘ean be said about their preference. To 
illustrate, chicken coops often supply a 
lure so strong that the animals visit them 
regardless of location. 

When to Begin 

Furs ought not to be taken until they 
are good. it does not pay to trap in most 
localities until November first, and often 








on Trapping. Buying. | it is better to wait until later." Sets ought 
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either, as the pelts are then of poor 
ity: Skunks and civet cats ro tar 
followed by the raccoon, mink weasel and 
opossum. The muskrat is last of all, to get 
first quality. Skins that prime first shed 
earliest in spring. 

Remember these things so as to get the 
best quality hides possible—G. T. 


FOR IT WAS FOUNDED ON SPUDS 
Continued from page 9 
of the association. He was convinced 
that a modern building located on the 
tracks was a paying proposition and he 
was willing to back it with every penny 
he had. He made a careful study of the 
storage house problem, hired an en- 
gineer to draw the plans and two years 
ago the cornerstone for the next to the 
largest: potato warehouse in the world 
was laid. This man was William Roberts 
Billie Roberts they call him in Berthold. 

The warehouse, a large two story 
brick building, was completed last summer 
and was filled to its capacity last fall. 
During the digging season, wagonload 
after wagonload of potatoes came in 
just picked from the fields. Cars stood 
on the sidetrack waiting to be filled and 
sent to distant markets. Modern grading 
machinery sorted the potatoes as they 
came in and the different des went 
into different bins. Everything in and 
about the big building suggested system 
of the highest degree. 

“We are well fixed now,” Roberts 
told me, “‘to dispose of the crop around 
Berthold in a businesslike way.” 

The potato business in this North 
Dakota neighborhood which a few years 
ago was committed to grain growing is 
booming and going ahead with leaps 
and bounds. — Practically every farmer 
plants at least twenty-five acres every 
year and some go as high as two hundred 
acres. Yields range from 75 to 150 bushels 
or more per acre and in years when one 
acre will produce but three or four bushels 
of wheat, the yield of potatoes has been 
100 bushels. A quarter of a million dollars 
a year is the sum which Berthold farmers 
receive for their potato crop, Roberts 
says, and the farmers have had no oc- 
casion to complain about hard times 
during the last five years when grain 
growing communities have been suffering 
losses. 

“‘Potatoes,”’ says J. I. Porter, the father 
of the potato industry in Berthold, 
“js almost a religion with us and it might 
not be out of place to say that during 
the last five dry years, at least, they 
have been our salvation and as a result 
we believe in potatoes as much as car- 
dinals believe in christianity. Grain has 
failed in North Dakota for the last five 
years and altho many believe that the 
end of her icultural possibilities has 
been reached, I believe that real prosper- 
ity is going to come as soon as these great 
big 640 acre grain farms are cut into 
smaller parcels on which diversified farm- 
ing methods are employed. 

“Yes, sir,”’ Porter continued, “the great 
bread basket of the world as these prairies 
have been called, is bound to be broken 
up and may soon be known as the country 
of cows and diversified farming. That 
does not necessarily mean that our pro- 
duction of wheat will decrease, in fact, 
it should only increase because one acr 
managed in connection with livestock and 
cultivated crops will yield many times 
as much as an acre continuously planted 


to grain.” 


When you have finished pens your 
copy of the September number, why not 
pass it on to some friend or neighbor with 
the suggestion that he send in his sub- 
scription. Your word to him that it \s 
worthwhile will go a long ways towards 
persuadin hien to become 8 regular seeder, 
and we will appreciute your help more than 
we can suy. 
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has been dealing any 


“a the public. 
with ; arorratee’ 


edge -_ Fair dealing 


continue 
_~ also Better oor 
Better Merchandise a! 


even Lower Prices. 


RICES are an interesting study today. There is one 
price here, another there, for the same article. To 
buy at the lowest price, you must compare prices before 


you buy. 


Ward's New Catalogue is today indeed a Buyers’ 
Guide, a standard for price comparison—giving you the 
new low prices, some astounding prices, based on the 


new low costs of mew merchandise. 


To have this book is to know what new goods should 
It tells you the prices you should pay for 
everything you buy—prices backed by a forty-nine-year- 
old guarantee and record of fair dealing. 
W ARD’S—Tte Oldest Mail Order House 
is today the most progressive 

Any man or any business that does not go forward, goes 
backward, Ward’s is going forward—going forward in giving 
you quicker and more-correct service, in choosing for you only 
the latest and most reliable merchandise—is going forward in 


searching more carefully and more expertly for ways of getting 
lower and lower prices—to make your Savings larger, your 


cost you. 


Satisfaction more complete. 


Every page in the new Catalogue we are holding for You— 
ws this spirit of Service and of Saving—of Progress in 


Service and Saving for You, 


LAST THIS 
YEAR'S YEAR'S 
PRICES PRICES 


For the Home and Farm: 


RE rare $24.75 $ 11.95 
8-ounce Ticking ...........- .65 .25 
PORGEES adcstechecsadvoocetee 36 .15 
Brussels Rugs .....+s00+.s.. 39.60 20.95 
Tentt TRO occccuscdéeces 112.50 73.50 
LAST THIS 

For Men: YEAR'S YEARS 
PRICES PRICES 

Sheep-Lined Coats.......... $12.95 $ 7.85 
New Worsted Serge Suits.. 28.75 18.75 
Boys’ Melton Overcoats.... 14.95 8.95 


For Women: [heise New York 
Styles in everything for women's wear. 
Guaranteed All-Wool Coats 
Last Year’s Prices were from $25.00 to $82.75 
rhis year, the latest New York 
Styles Gilt Fccacavces from $13.59 to $22.75 
Ward's Genuine Silk Plush Coats 
Last Year's Prices were from $33.95 to $60.50 
rhis year, the very newest styles 
ocouvedeviesonades from $15.98 to $35.00 


Nondgemery Uard 6. 


$30,000,000 
of New Merchandise 
Now Being Bought 


Ward’s is today searching the 
markets with ready cash, buying 
goods at today’s lowest prices 
—for YOU. 


To write for your Catalogue, to 
buy at Ward’s, is to get new fresh 
goods at prices based upon the new 
low costs of raw materials, the new 
low costs of production. 


Today you need to make sure 
that you are getting the full benefit of 
the big break in prices. To write for 
this book is a precaution against prof- 
iteering, and a measure of gconomy. 
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Your FREE copy of this Book is 
Waiting Here for You. Write for it 


This page is published merely to 
tell you that one copy of Ward’s New 
Fall Catalogue is waiting here for you. 

You need only to fill in the coupon 
below, and the complete book, ¢@ 
with Everything forthe Home ¢ 
and Farm, Everything in Men 
and Women’s needs, will 
be sent you free. 


Before you turn this ¢ 
page, clip the cou- {4 To: 


pon and fillin your _¢ yontcomERY 
name and address, 4 WARD & CO. 
for this com- Ps Sings Fes ad. — 


(Mail coupon to the 
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By WALTER 


hard. 





weary wayfarer. 
Frugality tear deep into his 


Joy and Peace in his heart. 


the going, fast and easy. 


But the 


—_ broad roadway. 


- And All must travel this 





Che Ruad uf Life 


N the Road of Life there is a Divide. 
Way, the Road is rough; the going, slow and 
The sharp, jagged stones of Service, 
Industry and Unselfishness cut the feet of the 


= the Way leads up on Higher Ground and out into the 
—| Sunshine, where at the Sunset of Life the traveler may 
—| look back over the Road he has come with naught but 


And the other Way? W 


across the Road; and sparkling springs invite the thirsty 
traveler to linger by the way. The flowers of Idleness, 
Irresponsibility and Selfishness bloom on either side the 


—| . Ground into the Shadows, where at the Sunset of Life the 
io traveler looks back over the Road he has come with 
; naught but Pain and Remorse in his heart. 


+ each traveler must choose the Way he shall go. 
there is no going back over the Way he has come. 


S. CHANSLER 


One 


The thorns of Adversity and 


hy the other Way is smooth; 
Shadows lie invitingly cool 


Way leads down on Lower 


At the Divide 
And 


Road of Life. 
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ORDER 

The other day I had a “‘peek”’ into the 
neatest and best arranged closet and kitch- 
en that I have ever seen, and | im- 
mediately began a real reconstruction 
upon my own home. The shelves in that 
closet were a true inspiration for better 
housing and better order. Efficiency had 
been brot to play there. The towels were 
so arranged that one glance immediately 
revealed the exact place and number of 
those desired. 

Everything was so neat and orderly that 
I know it was a real pleasure for my friend 
to use the pans and foods carefully stored 
in the well labelled glass jars. Why glass? 
Because more sanitary and easy to deter- 
mine how soon they will need to be re- 
plenished. The equipment was so usable 
and so clean that it would be just as in- 
spiring to work in that kitchen as in a 
lovely china or artware store. Everything 
seemed to say “use me!”’ 

I tried to analyze myself and my work 
when I came home, and decided very firm- 
ly, that it was not the nature of the work 
I was doing, but my interest which would 
inspire and develop me. I am convinced 
that from now on my home is going to hold 
my interest and the so-called menial tasks 
and previously boring ones are going to be 
real privileges and opportunities, the 
same as my husband has in his business. 

Chat one glimpse revealed “Order’’ to 
be a real reconstructor in a household and 
it has determined for me a different course 


HALF A DOZEN PICKLES 


No winter store of foods is complete | 3 


without a few good home made pickles to | 
be used with meats and salads thru the | 
cold winter season. Every housewife can | 
make one or more of the following for | 
such use without much difficulty: 
Cabbage Pickles | 
2 gal. chopped cabbage 1 oz. allspice | 
46 gal. chopped green 1 oz. whole black | 
tomatoes peppers 
1 gal. vinegar — 1 oz. whole cloves 
1 doz. white onions 1 oz. ground ginger 
1 oz, tumeric 14 lb. white mustard | 
1 oz. celery seed seed 
1 gill salt 134 Ib. sugar 
Mix all together, boil twenty minutes, 
pack in jars and seal.—Mrs. A. B. D. 
Dill Pickles 
When cutting cucumbers leave a tiny 
bit of the stem. Medium and large sized 
cucumbers are used for these pickles. 
Soak them over night in water, and wash 
thoroly'the next morning. Fill or partially 
fill, as you wish, a barrel with alternate 
layers of cucumbers and dill and grape 
leaves mixed, having a good layer of leaves 
both on top and underneath the cucum- 
bers. Cover with a brine made in the 
proportion of one-fourth pound of best 
salt to a quart of water. If you wish the 
pickles crisp and hard add a little bit of 
alum to the brine. A piece the size of an 
egg is sufficient for a whole barrel of 
pickles. @he pickles will ripen enough for 
use if set in a room of moderate tempera- 
ture for two weeks. 
Pickled Beans 
String and remove the ends from freshly 








to pursue.—L. B. W. 
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Mel 
Food 


Mellin’s Food, 
prepared with milk, 
is a complete food 
for an infant. By 
simply varying the 
proportions in its 
preparation, it can 
be adapted to chil- 
dren of all ages. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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We reclaim the wool in them 
by our special process of clean- 
and respinning ; then we 
dye it and weave new 
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Get This Camera 


You will be delighted with 
this dandy Seneca Camera 
It takes pictures 2% 3% 
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picked string beans. Wash and boil in 

salted water until tender. Pack in jars and 

cover with scalding vinegar, to each quart 

of which one-half cup of salt and one cup 

of sugar has been added. Seal while hot. 
Sliced Cucumber Pickles 


6 qts. sliced cucumbers 6 onions 
1 qt. vinegar 4 c. white sugar 


1 large tbsp. mixed 1 large tbsp. mustard 
spices seed 
1 large tbsp. curry 1 tap. celery seed 


powder . : 

Let cucumbers and onions stand in 
weak salt water for three hours, drain. 
Then cook them one-half hour in the 
vinegar, spices, and sugar. If the vinegar 
is very strong, it is better to dilute it just a 
trifle. This recipe will make three or four 
quarts.— Mrs. B. 

Spiced Celery 

15 ripe tomatoes 5 bunches celery 

2 c. sugar 1 tsp. mustard 

1 tsp. ground cloves 1 tsp. allspice 

1 tsp. cinnamon 1 tsp. celery seed 

Chop tomatoes, pepper, and celery to- 
gether, add other ingredients. Cook slow- 
ly for an hour and a half, stirring often so 
that it will not burn. Seal in small necked 
vessels and cover corks with paraffin. 

Mixed Mustard Pickles 

4 qts. small cucumbers 4 qts. small onions 

2 cauliflowers 2 Ibs. light brown 

1 gal. cider vinegar sugar 


16 of. curry powder 14 lb. ground 
mustard 


Soak cucumbers, onions, and cauli- 
flowers, cut in small pieces, separately in 
salt water over night. Drain and boil 
separately in equal parts of water and 
vinegar. Heat three quarts of vinegar and 
the sugar boiling hot, add a paste made of 
one quart of cold vinegar, the mustard, 
curry powder and a little flour. When this 
comes to a boil, addthedrained vegetables, 
let them just scald, but not boil, then pack 
and seal in jars. Paste must be watched 
carefully to avoid burning. 


EASY WAYS TO CLEAN — 


Isinglass—The isinglass in the front of |= 


stoves and in the chimneys of oil stoves 
may be kept clear and clean by washing it 
with a soft cloth wet with undiluted vine- 
gar. 

Silverware—Boil stained silver for a few 
minutes in a solution made of two quarts 
water, one-half cup vinegar and two tea- 
spoons salt. The silver will be as bright as 
tho polished. 

Coral—Dissolve a teaspoonful of borax 
in a pint of warm water. Dip coral articles 
into this and when clean rinse in tepid 
water. Dry by rolling in a soft towel. 

Steel Knives—Take two thin pieces of 
board six inches long and two inches in 
width. Lay them side by side and tack a 
piece of felt over them so that they will 
open and shut like a book. Dampen the 
felt and sprinkle thickly with powdered 
brick, wood ashes or any gdod knife polish. 
To clean the knives, put between the 
boards and holding the two firmly together 
draw the blade up and down between 
them. 

Glass Vessels—When decanters, glass 
bottles, ete., become stained inside, cut a 
raw potato into small pieces and put them 
into the vessel which should be half full of 
vater. Cover mouth of vessel and shake 
vell, then empty. If the vessel is not clean 

nd bright repeat the operation. One 
treatment is usually sufficient. 

Brass—Clean all brass and copper with a 
loth dampened with a mixture of lemon 
tice and salt. 

Wicker Furniture—To a pail of warm 
ap suds, add three tablespoonfuls of 
quid amamonia. Scrub well with a stiff 
rush. Rinse with a cloth dipped in clear, 

| = weeme Dry in the open air.—Mrs. 

Vi. IX, 


\ child cannot kick bed clothes off if 
hey are fastened like this: Sew two strong 
snap” clothes pins to half yard lengths 
{ elastic. Sew elastic around rods at head 
' bed and after the little one is tucked 
n snap the clothes pins t6 the top of the 
bed clothes. They will be held in place but 
the elastie will give enough for comfort 
nd to prevent tearing. 
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rn Rahe’s 


AUTO AND o* is 
SAVED Complete tractor Training Course 


Reoucen From*/50 to *J0O 


AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER ONLY 
MBITIOUS MEN—Here is the 


greatest offer | ever made. For 
60 days only, a complete Rahe Life 
Scholarship, reduced from $150 to 
$100. For August and September, 
$50 saving. The most complete Auto 
and Tractor Training in America for 
the Lowest Price. Think of it—three 
great Rahe Schools to choose from— 
Chicago, Kansas City and Cincinnati 
‘—each one of them a complete auto- 
motive training institution teaching 


students the famous RAHE-WAY. 


It’s Because of the Chicago School 
My big new Chicago School is ready. The 


new price was made to introduce it. But 

yee 4 ** students to Kansas City and Cincinnati also - 

mer UN MLS ELIE Gag will be given the temporary reduction. So, for 

ape SF ps ra. acceptance during August and September, you 

" may buy a complete RAHE Life Scholarship 

for Chicago, Kansas City or Cincinnati—for $100. Most complete 
training I have ever offered—at this new price for a 60-day period. 


Office Men, Clerks, Mechanics, Farmers! 


Three Billion Dollars will be spent for automobile upkeep alone. Mill- 
ions more for Tractor and Aviation. $3,000,000,000.00—and a part of 
it can be yours. A big part, too, for RAHE-Trained men are in de- 


mand, and receive big money. 
Become An Auto or Tractor Expert 
If you have been undecided, if 

ou have put off coming, if you F RE E! 
lacked the_$150—break away pon, or just a post 
NOW. _Come to a RAHE get my 6g-pace 
eter nares om Big- to you, Let me 

ay Positions—independence, portunities open to 
PROSPERITY. Send for lars Pitt *Seng 
Catalog TODAY. 


y HENRY J. RAHE 30° 


Three Big. Schools 


Chicago, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 
Ontario and 22d and Oak Sts. Oth and 
» Walnat Sts. 






















ou Are No rnin t r j 
peemencsne ail This Coupon Now: 








8 Send this coupon today for my fine 68-page 4 
i Catalog showing graduates success and oppor- a 
g tunities now open. (Address nearest School.) 1 
want to be frank and plain. If you ‘ 
I are making $400 a month or more, 4 3010- S + 
and like your work, stick toit. That 
is always my advice to men who al- t Name ecccccvesccecsocee moceccs: coccenceeBensesees: covececousses sosccoessoes — | 
ready are making big pay. 7 ' 
But if you are $400 calibre, and are 
making only $100 to $300, you'd bet- é Address. - sees -f 
ter break ower. NOW or you never t 4 
Fi, Bisacaie shin Wok on : 
NO FUTURE. Fil a. Couns @ Age.....................Occupat r 
A t t 
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Buy Overalls Wholesale 


By the Dozen 
Father and the boys 
quickly use up a dozen 
pair. Buy at wholesale 


— save almost half. Guaran- 
the best overall you 


— wore for 
35 


$435 


Doz. lets 

EXTRA HEAVY BLUE 
DenimTriple-Stitched f 
Money Back Guarantee \ 


Send no meney—Sinply \ 
say “Send on approval’ 

they please you pay postman 
$16.20 and postage for full 
dozen overalls; your sizes.— 
Jackets same price. Order 
Jackets and Overalls in same 
dozen if you like. Sises 32 tog 
42—long legs. Bigger sizes 
$1.00 doen more. Sample 
pair $1.60, postpaid 
Write for the WALLACE CATALOG 


101 Work Clothing Bargains—FREE 
Other Big Bargains—Double Knee and Double 
Seat Overall, extra heavy White Back Blue Denim 
$1.50 pair. ONE PIECE WORK SUIT heavy 
blue $2.00. Bibless overalls hes “77. blue =. 25. Good 
Blue Chambray Work Sbirts Extra 
beavy blue chambray shirts, double A. $1.10 
Light weight blue overalls 90c pair. Prices for 
dozen lots, your choice of assortment and size. 
Less than dos. 25c per garment extra. 


John Wallace & Sons *’§ien06 * 
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Patches inner tubes, rubber boot and 
hose, tents, awnings, auto tops, rubber, 
sects. teather shoes. No other cement 
ike t 


Every Au Auto ¢ Owner 


and eve 


32 PIECE Dinner FREE! tron n Grasp 
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Right now is the time to get your K WIK 
mix CONCRETE MIXER. Special Easy 
Payment-Offer and reduced prices for 
this mont N only by original reverse 
action mixer--loads from ove side--close 
up to pile of material, dumee fin she i 
mixture other side into wheelbarrow or 
directly into forms 
Steel frame built for 
are ase 
Capecity, three 
abi et @ minute-.b od of belt 
om wer. ‘ ally guaranteed 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
1000 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis, 


EASY PAYMENT 2 ae Re 






















after 30 days ‘rt ial balance 
rm ath? r four months. 2 per 
t discount for cash Write for 


full particulars, or order direct from, 











for free 
book. Pioneer —* # 
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turers of America. 
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Free Trial 
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I prepare a substantial dish in the morning, which will serve as the basis of a well-balanced meal. 


SELF PREPARING MEALS 
HE woman who does her own work 
often finds it very difficult to leave 
her kitchen even for a day's outing, 
and yet provide her hungry family wit 
suitable meals at the proper time. Now I 
have always contended that a housewife 
must get away from the monotony of the 
daily work at frequent intervals, if she is 
to maintain her health and keep from 
sinking into the rut of domestic drudgery. 

Since keeping house has become my 
profession, have tried to put these 
theories of mine into practice, and as a 
result I am absent from my kitchen two or 
three afternoons each week and quite often 
I play truant a whole day. 

Not being content to have my family 
lunch off of crackers and cheese during 
these absences of mine, I have gathered 
together a number of recipes for substan- 
tial dishes, which may be prepared in the 
morning and require long cooking. Any of 
them will form the basis of a well bal: anced 


{meal that I can prepare in ten minutes 


after reaching home. 
In the hopes of helping someone else to 
enjoy a little more liberty I am submitting 
the menus for a few of these self preparing 
meals of mine, with directions for making 
the principal dish. I will say that a fireless 
cooker would be a great help in preparing 
these dishes, tho most of them can be 
cooked quite satisfactorily on a coal range. 
Menu I 
Casserole of Beef 
Apple and Celery Salad Bread and butter 
Stewed Prunes Cookies 
Tea and coffee 
Casserole of Beef: Sear one pound of 
round steak in a hot frying pan and place 
in the bottom of a casserole. On top of 
this slice three small onions, then pour on 
half a can of peas, and half a pint of toma- 
Add two teaspoons of salt, one- 
fourth teaspoon pepper, and one table- 
spoon butter. Cover with about four 
tablespoons cracker crumbs. Cover the 
casserole closely and bake in a slow oven 
for from three to five hours. 
Menu II 
Baked Beans 
Cucumber Salad Bread and butter 
Grape jelly Tea iM 
Baked Beans: Soak one quart of beans 
over night, drain, cover with fresh water, 
heat slowly, adding one saltspoon of soda. 
Cook until the skins crack and drain. Boil 
with half a pound of salt pork twenty 
minutes, put one whole onion in bottom of 
bean pot, put in pork, then the beans. 
Dissolve one-half teaspoon mustard and 
one tablespoon salt in one-half cup. of 
molasses, pour over beans, cover with the 
water in which pork was boiled, and bake 
for five or six hours. Remove cover for the 
last hour or so to allow beans to brown. 
Menu III 
Chicken and vegetables in fireless cooker 
Cucumber pickles Rolls and butter 
Canned pears Cake 
Tea and coffee 
Chicken and Vegetables: 
and cut up a chicken 


toes, 


Dress, clean, 





and put in a kettle | 


with three cups of boiling water, one tea- 
spoon salt, eight small onions peeled, and 
eight pared tatoes. Bring to boiling 
oint and boil one-half hour; place in fire- 
ess cooker and leave until chicken is 
tender. Just before dinner, remove chicken 
and vegetables to large platter, and thick- 
en gravy with four tablespoons butter and 
four tablespoons flour cooked together. 
Season and pour over chicken. This dish 
may be prepared in a casserole and cooked 
in the oven of a range. If an old fowl is 
used, it should be cooked a couple of hours 
before the vegetables are put in. 
Menu IV 
Casserole of ham 
Sliced tomatoes Bread and butter 
Apple pie Tea and coffee 

Casserole of Ham: A large slice of ham, 
four or five good sized potatoes, pared and 
cut in cubes are eed ey Put half the 
potatoes in the bottom of the casserole, 
then the ham cut in pieces convenient for 
serving, then add the rest of the potatoes. 
Add one tablespoon of butter in bits on 
top and pepper to taste, but no salt. Pour 
over this a pint of rich milk, cover closely, 
and bake in a slow oven for three hours or 
more. 

Menu V 

Vegetable stew Beet pickles 

Bread and butter 

Baked apples and cream Tea and coffee 

Vegetable Stew: Have a round of beef 
(about three pounds) well larded with salt 
pork. Put in iron saucepan two or three 
slices of salt pork and try out well; then 
add sm: all lump of butter. Sprinkle the 
surface of meat with flour, add eight small 
onions and brown in the fat in the sauce- 
pan. Add a pint of water, some sprigs of 
parsley, thyme and bay leaf, with two 
cloves. Allow meat to simmer two hours. 
Then add eight small carrots, one turnip 
cut in cubes, six medium sized potatoes, 
and one-half of a small head of cabbage 
shredded. Add more water if necessary 
and a teaspoon of salt. Simmer again for 
two hours or until meat and vegetables 
are tender, keeping the saucepan tightly 
covered. 

I do my own baking and always try to 
keep a supply of good home made bread, 
cookies, and cake on hand. A quantity of 
salad dressing’ is made at one time and 
kept in the ice chest, so making a salad 1s 
a matter of only a few minutes work. 

By using a little forethot I have solved 
the problem of feeding the family satis- 
factorily and at the same time enjoy more 
freedom from household cares than the 
average housewife.—G. W. 


SCHOOL AGAIN 
“Well, here I am in school again, 
Where I am glad to be; 
But I was just as glad last June 
To get out and be free 
To fish and swim and get sun-burned 
And go barefoot—I 4 
But while vacation’s awful nice, 
I’m glad it doesn’t last.” 
—Lillian Hall Crowley. 
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brings to farm families everywhere the 
latest city styles and the best values obtainable 
in America! We serve over 2% million 
customers from every state in the Union! 
Thirty-two years of square dealing behind our 
Money-Back Geumntadl Send your name and address 


on the Coupon or Postal—toeday—for the biggest and 
best catalog we have ever issued. 


See the new, sensational price reductions now in 
effect at Philipsborn’s. 


y f+ ~ orgette drew is cle 
be Gress te ee is ele- 


2X14025X — Nowhere will find a mo: on- 
derfal suit value at yy price. It is + all eetaig 1S 
Stat Betlest tisae 


ate ions lie ing.” Fromme PR - 
e ui 
waist; 30 to 34 inseam. laren vent 


Gift of $500,000 
$750,000 





of Prepaying Delivery Charges 
Fe ee a tat cnn of the ta cad 
we are doing to save money for our customers and hings 
Pompe} by-mail” a pleasure. Yet this one Extra-Gift, 
this ehditiecal carviec: costs a $500,000 to $760,000 year 


Lowest Prices inme U.S.A. 


We challenge comparison! We guarantee our prices to 
be the lowest offered by anybody, anywhere, on 

dise of equal quality. So confident are we that we give 
more for the money than any other house, that we guar- 
antee to refund the difference in price if you can duplicate for less 
money any merchandise purchased from us. 


This business, established 32 years ago has become a 
National Institution, serving over 2) millioncustomers. 


the Customer First” is the keynote of Philips- 
born’s success. We want you on our list of customers. 


Mail Coupon NOW for:312-Page Free Book ! : 


Send the Coupon or a Postal for 3 
aaipshere’s beoutiful | se “page e | Philipsborn’s 
“Glasest and best ever jesucd in our 32 


‘or t  ustory. eles _——. Guide for Fall'and Winter 


Send for your copy right now. 


Dept. 109, Chicago 
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DON’T FORGET THE SPREADS 

Soft Fruit Jellies: (Grapes, berries, etc.) 
Use a pint of water to four pounds of fruit. 
Mash fruit before adding the water. Boil 
slowly for twenty to thirty minutes. Drain 
out the juice, use the alcohol test given on 
page 65 to determine the amount of sugar. 
Bring the juice to a boil, skim, add the 
s and cook rapidly without 
rching, until the jelling pomt is reached. 
Pour into hot sterilized glasses and seal. 

Hard Fruit Jellies: (Quineces, apples, etc.) 
Use a quart of water to a pint of the fruit, 
cut into quarters without paring or coring. 
Boil for one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour and drain out the juice. Test and add 
the correct amount of sugar. Finish the 
jelly by the above recipe. 

Pumpkin Butter: A good pumpkin 
butter may be made like apple butter, 
cooking the pump ykin in cider Good | 
brown sugar and spices are adc ied to suit 
the individual tz uste. 

Crab Apple Jelly: Wash the apples, | 
stem and cut out the blossom end. Cook 
in a medium amount of water until the | 
apples are soft. Drain juice out over night. 
Use a cup of sugar to a cup of juice, heat-| 
ing the sugar while the juice boils twenty | 
minutes. Add the warm sugar and boil | 
the jell about cent — . 

| 





Apricot, Pineapple, and Almond Mar- 
malade: One “— ind apricots cooked until | 
tender, one large can pineapple cut in 
cubes, and the juice. Add to the apricots, 
measure pulp and add one-half as much 
sugar as pulp. Cook slowly until of the 
desired consistency. Blanched almonds 
broken in two are added the last thing be- 
fore the marmalade is poured into jars and 
sealed. Long, slow cooking is required to 
make this keep. 

Grape Marmalade: Wash, drain, and 
remove stems from well picked over 
grapes. Separate pulp from skins and heat 
it to the boiling point, cooking slowly _ 
the seeds separate from it. Put thru 
sieve, and return the pulp to the kettle 
with the skins, adding an equal measure of 
sugar and cooking slowly thirty minutes. 
Stir occasionally to pre vent scorching, 

HOW MUCH? 

Have vou ever been called upon at the 

last minute to prepare a lunch for several 
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Easy, Now, To Saw Logs 





dozen young people and wondered fran- 
tically what to have and how much of | 
everything it would take? A lunch planned 
by the young people of a certain Epworth 
League may have some valuable hints| 
f +} 


w others 
The following menu was used: pote 
ham sandwiches, apple salad, coffee, and 
watermelon. Forty persons were present 
and the following amounts of materials | 
were sufficient for the lunch. Two long! 
sandwich loaves, one half pound of butter, 
id four small cans of potted ham mois- 
tened witha little salad dressing made 
about six dozen sandwiches. For the 
salad was used eighteen large apples, 
one pound of white grapes, one dozen 
bananas, one pound of unshelled walnuts, 
one bunch of celery and two quarts of | 
salad dressing. The dressing was thinned 
with milk One pound ol coffee, one of 
sugar and one quart of cream were more 
than sufficient to produce enough coffee. 
Two large watermelons furnished the} 
dessert.—M. C. 


SALT HINT 

The salt which hardens in the tops of the 
salt shakers in damp weather, is very an- 
noying, especially when one wishes to use 
it on corn, etc. 

lo prevent this, pour hot paraffin about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness in- 
side the tops, placing them upside down 
th surface. While the pareffin 


is woxy, punch the holes thru first trom 





‘ é ther with a toothpick | 
No who has plenty of go id friends 
can be called poor. | 


a us us your old carpets, 
clothing; we 

e. 5 fc! in them by 
our special and then 
dye this wool and weave bri ht new, 
seamless, sqpensinte VELVETY om 
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and Cut Down Trees 


Thousands of Farmers, Woodsmen and Others Have Made 
the Old Hard Job the Easiest, With the Famous OTTA WA. 


you, too, can easily clear your land and saw up logs into 
any lengths, providing needed fuel for f and to sell by using the 
OTTAWA—the a Cu One- Outfit. Easiest moved and 
most oe —— Takes the back-ache and hard work out of wood cutting: A 
labor-saver. Does the work of many men. A big — =~ 
fiend ndreds of OTTAWA owners are making splendid profit poaing 2 or neg 
bors and sellin = pay aay In this way the OTTAWA quici 
pays for itse sa use as @ portable engine for running 
~~ a, bullers, machines, pumps and other power 
The first 4 cycle Log Saw built in America. °¥ More in use than all other 
saws and so good they are the standard by which all log saws are judged. 


| OTTAWA 1OG SAW 


Now Selling At New Lower Prices. 
Friction « Lever control. Power Force F »«Sawsthe 


* Start and stop - ‘* human way. 
saw without stopping engine. 4H-P. | Easiest, quickest and safest. 310 
Four Cycle frost-proof motor. - | strokes a minute. Plenty of power 
neto equipped at noextra charge. No | for sawing and belt work. 


batteries needed. Direct gear drive. Special Offer, now! Got Mew 


the OTTA- 
~~ 30 Days’ Trial: =o for a whole be ary) po beaks 5 oatated — 3 colors, showing 









Wheels Like 
a Barrow 



























month to prove all claims. Libe: ith thi greatest lab- Easy 
10-Year Guarantee backed by largest or saver “and gad profit- pt 4 
Log Saw factory in the world. maker. 






H. C. OVERMAN, Geart — 
ey mty St. | FREE 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
Py 2123A Wood St., 
Without phtensicn to me, 









Twice the Heat in Any Stove 
Without CoalorWood ¥ 


When placed in the firebox of your range, cook 
stove, or heater, instantly changes it into a modern 
gas Stove, giving you the hottest and quickest fire 
known for heating, cooking and baking. No more build- 
ing of fires, poking, shoveling, carrying coal, wood and kindling. No 
more dirt and ashes to make work for you, A turn of asimple valve gives 
you a steady fre, tremendously hot or moderate, as desire 


nstant-Gas means the end of kitchen drudgery. Gas is the greatest convenience in the world for the tired 
housewife. How much time and effort it saves, how much dirt, smoke, work and inconvenience it elimin- 
ates, are wellknown. Instant-Gas makes gas in any stove, enablin you to cook better, cheaper and in much 
less time, Your kite hen, living room, and parlor are always free ‘ben the dirt and smoke of coal or w 
fires. Heat is steady. No ups and downs to ruin your cooking and give the family co! 


WORKS IN ANY STOVE paper, rugs, curtain and clothing. The price of kero- 

The Instant-Gas Oiler Burner sets right in the coal or sene has been cut in half during the past year, mak- 

wood stoves you are now using. Just place it in your ing Instant-Gas a great money-saver. The burner is 

old firebox and you have an up-to-date gas range or simple and inexpensive. Pays for itself in a short 
beating stove Anyone can install it in © fow mi inutes Ng time. > ie satisfaction in thousands of homes. 

Hing, cutti to sto t 

a a a TRIAL AT OUR RISK 

Yeu can try DA wonderful burner in your own home without 

BEATS CITY GAS ony riek whatever. We are anxious inh prove to you at our own 

The Instant-Gas Oil Burner burns its own vapor-gas ee eS me a 

--using 94% alr and 6% common kerosene (coal oil). pay ty: ‘= ph a poe dere — 
No odor. No dust ATIONAL HEATING COMPANY 
Broadway Louis, MO. 


AGENTS WANTED | ans dirtioruin wall 


VELVETY 9°: Save 14 
















































rete’ on conr, in one week's time. 
FREE ‘catalog in ‘colors and liberal freight offee. 
Learn how easy it ia to order 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. P12, 36 Laflin j—_ OLSON RUG CO.. Dept.P-12, 36 Laflin Street, Chicage, MJ 
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Guaranteed for 2 years solid 
wear or ygut money cheerfully 
refunded, hese pants are a “*Won- 
der-Value” y $6.50 sent to you 
for$1.97 asa sample of fine tailoring. 


EARN $50.00 a week in 
your spare time. No experience 
necessary. Write today for our 


OUTFIT 


with dozens of the newest styles and 
attractive woolen samples to gives. 


rom. REE. 
WASHINGTON TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 5.354 cago, ilinols 


You can complete 


| High igh thee! Course | Course 
Te 2 Years this simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described in our 
Free Bulletin. Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. 4.689 Drexel Ave. & SOth St. 


CHICAGO 
SA VE FUEL, TIME and FIRE RISK. Usemy 
inexpensive Automatic Regulator with 
| ali Stoves and Heaters. Particulars free H.1 
Fetterly, 2704 S. Iseminger St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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SQUIBS ROMA ag 
FAR _ NY 


If we can do nothing else with our 
burden of sorrow we can at least try to 
keep its shadow from falling on anyone 








else. 

A pulley clothesline, arranged so that 
it ean be stretched across the kitchen near 
the ceiling is often a great convenience for 
drying clothes on a stormy day, if one has 
nota warmed basement. 

A delicious variation of common apple 
sauce is quartered or sliced apples baked 
in a be an pot or cove red jar till they are 
tender, rich and red. To the needed sugar 
and a little water add a taste of favorite 
spice if wanted. 

Does the chimney need burning out? 
Select a damp day, place a bundle of 
straw or similar mé terial in the bottom of 
the flue and fire it. 

The mother of a small boy covered the 
clothes horse with an old sheet and allowed 
her son to entertain himself by pasting 
pictures on it. 

The art of memory rests upon the art 
of wise forgetfulness. 

Salt in whitewash makes it stick; 
cold or boiled starch it imparts a gloss. 

Rust spots may be removed from marble 
by applying a solution of one part nitric 
acid to twenty-five parts water. Rinse 
with water to which ammonia has been 

dded. 

Hour-at-a-time strength and faith is all 
that we need. 

Never heat the flatirons or dishwater 
until they are ready to be used. More 
fuel is wasted on these little things than 
you think. 

\ pinch of salt added to eggs when 
peating will make a quicker, stiffer froth. 

Now that clothes cannot do so much 
bleaching out of doors as in the summer, 
slice of lemon (with rind removed) in the 
boiler will help to make them clean and 
white. 

\ sugar shaker filled with sugar and 
cinnamon is convenient to keep at hand 
to shake over coffee cake, French toast, 
ete. 

Not to enjoy the good that comes to us 
is to be unthankful to the Giver. 

If iodine is spilled on linen or cotton, 
pour boiling hot starch over the stain. 
Repeat if necessary and wash out. 

Separate honey from the comb without 
waste, by heating in the oven until the 
wax is melted. When it cools this will 
rise to the top and can easily be lifted off, 
eaving clear “strained” honey. 

Keep down the blues. The future still 
holds hope, if nothing else. 

Most babies are very fond of their bath. 
lf yours is not, throw in some bright 

lored fisherman’s bobbers and baby will 
become so interested in trying to get hold 
f them that he will enjoy the water too. 

Keep the irons clean. Soap wrappers 

nd coarse salt are good to rub them with. 


Che drudgey of ironing is not so great if 


rons are smooth and clean and hot. 
lo be able to think on any subject you 
please, places your happiness in your own 
hands and gives you a delightful sense of 
power and independence. 
foo much ironing will yellow thin gar- 
ents. When a garment is yellowed put 
in the sunlight. The secret of good 
ning is to iron until the fabric is dry. 
lo repair reed or fibre furniture, brace 


split or broken reed with a om of 


re or a match; wrap tightly with raffia, 


beginning at the bottom or inside and | 


ding toward the border, where a neat 
stening may be secured by threading 
he raffia into a bodkin and sewing or ty- 
it thru the weaving of the reed. 
‘We ms 1y not be responsible for the wrong 
its that fly into our minds, but we are 
esponsible if we offer them food and 
odging.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewander. 
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YOU CAN WIN =ha\LOTS OF FUN! 


p 7 - A -y | HAVE BARRELS 
jects in the picture es 
Py Ten ete. Nothing is 

000 In C or a new Dodge 
en go to = 


T-words, sec 


OF FUN finding th 
with the letter — 

hidden, evespaias visible 
Touring Car (latest model) 


on sending in the nearest correct list 
nearest will win second prize, etc. 


a Puzzle Game ts om to ot. young and old. There will be 


no costs, no obligations. This is 
New Universities Dictionary. As 4 
tionary we are making a 8 
prise by sending in an 


an advertising campaign for the 


reward for boosting our Dic- 


Offer whereby you can win a bigger 
er for our Dictionary. This is optional, 


—you can win a prize without sending in a Dictionary order. 


Costs Nothing Te Try! 

Here's the plan,—If your answer is 
awarded first prize and you have sent 
in $3 for one Diction, (regular pence 
$4) you will win $300 instead of $30 
but if you have sent in $5 for two 
Dictionaries (regular ice $8) you 
would win $1,000 or the 
instead of $30. It costs nothing to 
try. YOU CAN WIN. Don't wish 
for a prize,—solve puzzie and send in 
your answer at once. 


$2,000 IN PRIZES 


If No If One If Two 
mary Dictionary Dietionaries 
is is Are 

Ordered Ordered Ordered 
ist Prize $38 $308 $1,000 








2nd Prize 50 500 
3rd Prize 75 200 
4th Prize 5 30 100 
5th Prize 4 15 50 
6th te 10th 3 10 25 
1ith te iSth 2 4 10 
16th te 25th 1 2 5 
(Prize Money on ad at Republic 


Sidte Bank 











Answer to” THE HENBER COMPANY, Dept,1z2. Minneapolis, Minn. 
a 


$6 a Day 


We Pay 


= taking 7s for Insyde 


armor for automobile tires. Positives 
blowouts. 


punctures and 
Eoveed to give double tire 
Work Spare Time or Full 


posts sate ovese begs account of 


low ormous demand. 





RULE S—... 
1. Angene nat cnanectad wtih thi 


visible objects AR . st of ‘names 
fhe pie’ with ““T* i 
a 


etc. 
ness >: ‘ete. ‘will ne = 
t. In on » 
brines ata 


Only words found tn the Hpetich 


PN 4 will be ted. Do not 
use obsolete words, ords of same 
spelling ay once. A 


or more words ——— 
Numbe: 


counted. 
rT each w a astine te 2, 3, 
ete. 


4. The following three pro- 
minent Minneapolis men, not 
connected with — j oom 
will act as Ju 7. Bae! he 
man, cashier, Rel ubtie State 
Bank; H. Ross. Obnson, 
president Barry's College: 

arable Wilbur, sheriff. All 
contestants agree to accept 
the decision of the Judges as 
final. 

5. All answers must be mail- 
ed by Sept. 30, 1921. Winners 
and correct list of words will 
be mailed to each person send- 
ing in a Dictionary order. 


Guar- 


Time 









Instead of 
spending 
thousands in 


unique word 
Betore’ just 
fore th a¢ 


the school yea: 


2 2 DICTIONARIES 


This Dictionary is 
called the 22-In-One, ag 
it has many separate sec- 
—- full of information 
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Abou -* Pages 

Large 7Mx5 

inches, rich bound fy 
black seal grain, flexible 
binding, lettered’ in ‘old, 
red burnished edges, eo 
a be, all new, easy on 
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AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO.,8.1489 CINCINNATI, 0. 








Fine Printed Stationery 


100 ENVELOPES, 200 NOTE SHEETS—$1.00 
Printed with Your Name and Address 

F ine Bond Paper: Size of sheets, 6x7; envelopes 6%x 
3%; printing. n latest style in blue ink only. Just the 
thing for Ladies and Gentlemen, Professional People, 
Farmers and Students. Send us $1.00 and write 
plainly your name and address as you want it printed. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Orders sent postpaid. 


National Stationery Co ., Box 505, Winena, Minnesota 


SALES AGENTS 


wanted in every county to give 
all . Pesitions 
worth $760 to $1,500 yearly. We train the inexperienced 


Novelty Cutlery Co., 156 Bar St., Canton, Ohio 






















your 
ings from $2000 to $3000 





per year. Our New Retail Pian of 
handling The Big Shores Line of farm 
necessities assures you of big income. 
Send for details. Free salesman- 
ship training. 








The Latest Triamph of Science. 
Sounds the Keynote of YourEar. 
Ask for circular “Makes You 
Hear.” It telis you all about it. 

Dept. 43. 


The Magniphone Co., 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 
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Catalog Notice 


over 500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise an 
comprehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle 
(illustrating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable to the home dressmaker. lowa. 

























Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Fall & Winter 1921-1922 Catalog, containi 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMEN 


How to Order Patterns 


number and size wanted, as pa’ 
tern and address your letter to Pattern 
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3707—A New and Fashionable Gown in Em- 
pire Style. Velveteen, serge, satin, taffeta, pongee, 
shantung, linen, crepe, or crepe de chine are at- 
tractive forthisdesign. Pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 
88, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. A 38 inch 
size will require 244 yards of 44 inch material for 
bolero and panels, and 3 yards for waist and skirt. 
Price 12 cents. 


Waist 3694—Skirt 3700— A Pleasing Model 
for Home or Business Wear. Crepe, linen, satin, 
taffeta, crepe de chine, flannel and madras are at- 
tractive for the waist. The skirt may be of wash- 
able materials, or of taffeta, satin, broadcloth, 
serge or velours. The skirt, a new seven gore model, 
comes in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 34, and 36 inches 
waist measure. The waist cores in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 bust measure. The waist will re- 
quire 3 yards of 27 inch material. The skirt re- 
quires 344 yards of 40 inch material if without nap 
and 3% yards of 44 inch material with nap. The 
width of skirt at the foot is 25¢ yards. Price 12 
cents for each pattern. 


3714—A Popular Coat Style for Mother’s Girl. 
Taffeta, velvet, serge poplin, satin, polo cloth, 
bolina, velours and broadcloth are good for this 
style. Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10,and 12 years. 
A 10 year size will require 2% yards of 46 inch}ma- 
terial. Price 12 cents 


3711—A Comfortable Suit for the Small Boy. 
Pattern is cut in sizes 3, 4, 5, and 6 years. A 6 year 
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size requires 3% yards of 27 inch material. If made 
as illustrated trousers and collar will require 1 
yards of material and blouse 14 yard. Price 1 
cents. 


3717—A Pleasiixg Model for Slender 
Duvetyn, tricotine, twill, crepe, mohair, Canton 
crepe, satin and taffeta are good for this model. 
Pattern comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 — fA 20 

ear size wires 54% yards of 36 inch material. 
Y width of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. Price 
12 cents. 


3692—A Popular Apron Style. Gingham, per- 
cale, lawn, linen, sateen, alpaca and drill may be 
used for this style. }Pattern comes in 4 sizes: Small, 
Medium, Large and Extra Large. A Medium size 
will require 334 yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 
cents. 


3684—A Simple Frock for Mother's Girl. 
Garbardine, voile, challie, linen, gi , pongee, 
poplin rep, and percale may be for this style. 

-*attern comes in sizes 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. A 6 
year size will require 3 yards of 27 inch material. 
Price 12 cents. 


3687—A Simple Practical Model. Cretonne 
crepe, crash, seersucker, percale, linen, lawn and 
calico are good for this style. Pattern comes in 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. An 8 year size will re- 
quire 15 yard of 27 inch material. Price 12 cents. 





misses 
ORESS 


3717 


Sept., 1921 


Write your name and address plainly 


and in full. Be careful to give correct 
tterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose of pat- 
Successful Moines, 


——- 


Patterns will not be exchanged. Please do not request it. 
























Boys Svu'T. 


3711 


3706—A Pretty Servicable Apron. Gingham. 
seersucker, percale, drill, sateen and lawn could be 
used for this style. Pattern comes in Small, Me- 
dium, Large and Extra sizes. A Medium size 
will require 25% yards of 36 inch material. The 
pockets may be omitted. Price 12 cents. 


3702—A Pretty Frock for the Growing Girl. 
Organdy, swiss, voile, dimity, batiste, ilk, crepe, 


— de chine, and gingham, c q dine 
serge could be used for this style.: Pattern is cut 
in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10 year size wil! 

i yards of 40 inch material. , Price 12 


require 344 
cents. 


3718—A Very Attractive House Dress or Day 
Dress.{ Gingham, percale, seersucker, poplin, repp, 
linen, voile, and serge could be used for this style 
Pattern comes in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
bust “1 A a8 inet | gee made as Biastratee 
requires 4% yards o i 1% yards of plain 
material 36 inches oie, The aki at the foot 13 
about 244 yards. Price 12 cents. 


3695—A Pretty and ‘Popular Skirt. Crepe de 
chine, soft satin, taffeta, crepe, handkerchief linen. 
organdy, dotted swiss, chambrey, pongee, and si 
duvetyn could be used for this n. Pattern 
comes im-sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
measure. A 28 inch size will require[34 yards of 44 
inch material. The width at the foot is 234 yards. 
Price 12 cents. 











TO DETERMINE THE AMOUNT OF 
SUGAR NEEDED 

How much sugar should be added to 
fruit juice in jelly making? That is the 
question. The answer varies and depends 
upon the jelling or pectin quality of the 
juice being used. 2 ; 

To gain some idea of the quantity of 
sugar needed to make fruit juices into 
good jelly, it is a wise plan to find out the 
quantity and quality of pectin the juice 
contains. To do this, use following test. 

{lcohol Test—Take a tablespoonful of | 
the boiled and cooled juice and add an 
equal quantity of grain alcohol. Mix the 























two by shaking gently. Pour into a clean 
eup and if the pectin falls to the bottom 
nd gathers in a lump, you may safely use 
the pound for pint formula of adding 
sugar. Wood alcohol cannot be used. If 
the pure grain alcohol cannot be obtained | 
vitech hazel which contains a high per- | 
centage of alcohol will do. 

If there is a heavy precipitation of pee- | 
tin in the eup, but it does not form alump, | 
a smaller amount of sugar should be used, | 

three-quarters of a pound to a pint, | 
and if the pectin is thin and separated, 
ise one-half pound to a pint. 





HOW TO OBTAIN PECTIN 

The extension department of the Con- | 
necticut Agricultural College gives the | 
following methods of obtaining pectin 
from fruits containing large quantities of | 

to be added to other fruit juices which | 
do not contain a sufficient quantity to jell 
readily. 

Apple Pectin: 1 pound apple pulp or | 
skins cores; juice 1 lemon; 2 quarts of | 


ter. 

Boil from a half to three-quarters of an 
hour, press the juice thru cheesecloth, then 
strain thru a flannel jelly bag. This juice 
when cold should be tested with alcohol to | 
determine the amount of sugar to add. | 
Bottle the pectin, sterilize it for 15 minutes 

water-bath and keep until needed for 
jelly making. 

Orange Pectin: Cut or scrape the yel- 
low rind from the orange; pass the white 
portion thru the food chopper, weigh, and 
for each pound of the prepared peel, add 

1e quart of water and four tablespoons of 
lemon juice, mix thoroly and let stand 15 
minutes. Then add 1 quart of water, boil 
10 minutes, and let stand over night. 
Next morning boil 10 minutes, cool, press 
) remove juice, and strain thru a flannel 
g. Bottle and sterilize if not required 

mmediate use. 
Prepared pectin is also to be found on | 

market, and may be purchased in any 
desired quantity. 





immerse hand made lace in water and 
cry before sewing to centerpiece or gar- | 
nent, to shrink the threads and prevent 
ering of the material after 4 

of this shrinking is what makes 
round centerpieces bulge and refuse to lay 
A 
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Pyrex Bakes Bread 
An Inch Higher 


T harvest time, with additional help to feed, it is 
important that bread and other foods be baked 
quickly, but well. Bread in Pyrex bakes higher, 
quicker and better because Pyrex absorbs and uses all 
the oven heat. The sides and bottom of your baking 
are browned as well as the top—the inside is cooked 
through and through. 


PYREX 


TRANSPARENT OVEN DISHES 


Save Stove Time—Serving Time—Cleaning Time 


See your baking bake in golden-hued Pyrex. Clean 
Pyrex as easily as a glass tumbler. Use Pyrex every 
meal—every day. 

Pyrex is used everywhere for baking purposes. Pyrex does not 
chip, discolor, nor wear out. Genuine Pyrex is guaranteed against 


breakage from oven heat. Any Pyrex dealer is authorized to re- 
place any piece of Pyrex that breaks in actual use in the oven. 


Pyrex is the original transparent ovenware. Always look for 
the Pyrex label—and the name Pyrex stamped on each piece. 


You don’t have to go to thecity for Pyrex. Your 
own storekeeper has Pyrex or can get it for you. 


Pyrex Sales Division 
CORNING GLASS WORKS 


World's Largest Makers of Technical Glass 


679 TIOGA AVENUE 
CORNING, N. Y. 
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HILDA’ S HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
“How did you ever know how much of 
everything to get?” queried one of the 
eager party who were inspe cting the bride- 
to-be’s linen chest. “I haven’t any idea 
how many towels, for instance, it would 
take to start housekeeping.” 
“T didn’t have much idea, either,” ad- 
| mitted Hilda, “until mother and I made a 
list of the linen we use here at home. Per- 
haps you would like to see it. Under 
kitchen linen come dish towels of which I 
have two dozen, tho one dozen would be 
|sufficient. I have a dozen small hand 
from | towels, for kitchen use only, six dish 
‘ce ‘ cloths and six holders. Half a dozen dust- 
Strait- ws ers, hove 9 eee a and two = = 
? pieces of old silk, will give me three for 
Jacket Footwear each floor. 
, a “Table linen means table cloths, nap- 
NS ee ee kins, lunch sets, doilies, and tray =< 
bye to corns, bunions, calluses, » Ingrowing a yooh mty be 
nails, fallen arches, etc.—to make them as = nag 
free as they were in days before you accus- — yee poe — — oe 
tomed them to those pinching, pointed-toe- ae ee ee eee ee 
es o kins for each cloth. You’ve no idea what 
shoes you're wearing. pretty, inexpensive lunch sets may be 
Educators will do it. They’re made to made from unbleached muslin by the use 
fit the foot—instead of the foot fitting of little imagination and embroidery 
them. They give permanent relief from the | thread. a? 
tortures of “‘strait-jacket” footwear.” | “For the dining table I have one lunch- 
“For they let the feet grow as they should. {eon set, consisting of a centerpiece, six 
oblong pl: ate mats, and six napkins. I am 
RICE & HUTCHINS starting with only two table cloths at pres- 


ent, this one of real linen with a dozen 

Ue A | O napkins and the other of ordinary pattern 
cloth with only half a dozen napkins.” 

SHOE@® “The amount of table linen can vary 


WA nan. 








Hilda’s mother. “We decided this was 
plenty for her to keep in order at first. Of 
course, various friends have given her 
doilies of different sizes, so she has plenty 


greatly with your needs and purse,” said 
806 U.S Par OFF 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 





to use for the buffet and center of the 

table.” 
Hilda’s supply of bed linen revealed the 
Teed: [eeead ten fact that she had calculated on the basis of 


three pairs of sheets and pillow cases for 
each bed, two spreads, a mattress pro- 
tector,a pair of blankets,and twocomforts. 
In her reserve supply for guestsshe had 
provided one of everything, besides several 
extra comforts. Two dresser sets were in 
readiness for each dressing table. 

The supply of bath linen, the cedar 
chest contained, was more than ample for 
there were a dozen large Turkish towels 
with wash cloths, half a dozen large linen 
towels, and half a dozen small face towels, 
and two bath mats. The assortment for 
the first guest to the new house included 
three large Turkish towels, three wash 
cloths, three linen towels, and three face 
towels. 

Boston, Mass. “IT don’t know whether or not these 
| would be included in the linen supply, but 
| anyhow I have a laundry bag for each of 
the bedrooms and a large wicker hamper 
for the bathroom,” remarked Hilda. “I 
don’t want to have to spend an hour or so, 
trailing up ™ laundry before every wash 


Ren Bones Make 
Frantic Feet ull of 


pictures and commot 






Educator for a 
conservative 
woman. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INc. 
18 High Street 








We ship the famous Oliver Typewriter 
— brand new — direct from the factory 
to you for free trial. 


If you want to own it, pay us at the ds Ly. a" & 
rate of $4 per month. Or return it. You {| 
are your own salesman and save $36 this ee ay “FeO te et 
new way. Before our direct-to-you plan || INEXPENSIVE BEDSPREADS AND 


the Oliver price was $100, now it is $64 
All the saving comes from our economical 
distribution, Write for details of plan 
and our new  »book, 
“The Typewriter on 
the Farm.” Then you 
may have an Oliver 
for 5 days free trial. 
Write today for details. 


Wee OLIVER Tipewriter Gaveny 
301C Oliver Typewriter Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


HANGINGS 

Beautiful window drapes, curtains and 
bedspreads may be made from the sim- 
plest, cheapest of materials. Two of these, 
cheesecloth and muslin, hold amazing 
possibilities. A fairly good grade of un- 
bleached muslin, dyed a dull pastel shade, 
harmonizing w ith the color o your room, 
} with a simple design of conventionalized 
; 5 ‘flowers or bright patches in eqmbining 

You can be quickly cured, if you shades, appliqued upon it, makes an at- 


tractive bedspread. C heesecloth dyed the 
same shade is lovely for curtains in the 
Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and | SAMe room. The dyed muslin may also be 


Stuttering, “tts Cause and Cure.’ It tells how I > r 
cured myself after stammering ; 20 yrs, B. N. Bogue, “> d for side drapes over dainty white or 
1432 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Hil, St. indianapolis. cream cheesecloth curtains. 
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MANTLES 
Give Better Light 


Lindsay Daylight Gasoline 
Mantles, made of finest Ramie 
fibre, shrink less and last longer 
than ordinary mantles. They 
fit any lamp and give an exceed- 
ingly brilliant light. You can 
buy Lindsay Daylight Mantles 
at your dealer’s, ten for $1.00, 
or by mail from our nearest 
office. Your money back if 
not satisfied. Dealers, write 
today for sales proposition. 


Ladsay Light Ompany 


CHICAGO NEWYORK 


DAYLIGHT 















weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
@ cheerful illustrated weekly pub- 


paed at the Nation's center, 
for people everywhere; an inde- 
oy a paper that tells 

the world’s news 


interesting, understandable 
‘Now in its 29th year. This 
Vi splendid, National weekly supplies a 


The little matter of i156 ' will 
bring you the Pathfinder thirteen 


long-felt want; it costs but . @ year. 
If you want to know what is going on in 
the world, this is your means, If you 


From the ris &@ paper in your home which is 
Teliable and wholesome; if you would 


everyt 
ace briefly; entertain- 
ingly—here it is. Splen- 
did serial and short stories 
and miscellany. The Ques- 
tion Box Answers YOUR 
Questions and is a mine of 
information, Send 1l5c to 


show th 
such a paper and we will send the Pathfinder on 
Sobatten th week, Thel5cdoes not repay us, but 
we are glad to invest in new friends, sae: 











Pathfinder, 496 Langdon Sta., Washington, 








Any Girl or Woman, f Over. can 
learn DRESS and COSTUME DE- 
SIGNING and MAKING in 10 
WEEKS, using spare moments. 


igners earn to $100 oa 
Week. a7” ~Dept. 
Every Woman or o 
Shogid tearm be." Lo” 
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in the scheme may be reversed and 
mark! used on the plain unbleached 
muslin. In one of the finest needlework 
departments in Chicago, I saw a hand- 
some bedroom set made with the motif 
shown in the cut appliqued upon the plain 
unbleached muslin, combined with french 
knots. The three pieces; spread, scarf, and 
bolster were made in the following way. 
On the spread the motifs were arranged in 
an oblong center slightly smaller than the 
top of the bed. A triangular center would 
be just as good looking. The bolster had 
three of them in a row, and the scarf one 
at each end. A dull blue, rose, or green 
shade would be good for the patches, 
which were cut all in one piece. They can 
be made even by folding and cutting a 

aper pattern. The sprays were made of 
~~ knots in a heavy white cotton 
thread, and the circles of alternating rows 
of colored and white french knots, the 
color matching that of the patches. The 
same motif could be used for curtains also, 
if the room were large enough so that the 
design would not look overdone.—V. H. D. 


POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 

A Texas reader asks, ‘“‘When you are 
introduced to a new acquaintance, what is 
the correct form of greeting to use?” 

We have given the answer to this ques- 
tion a number of times, but for the benefit 
of those who have missed it, will say again 
that “Mr. Smith, I am very glad to meet 
you,” or “How do you do, Mr. Smith, I 
am happy to meet you,” are good forms 
to use. When one is being introduced to a 
group, it is sufficient to bow and smile 
while repeating the new acquaintances 
name, or to vary the response, bowing and 
smiling to some and expressing a greeting 
to others. 

A Nebraska subscriber asks: “Should 
not a lady precede a man into a house, 
store, theatre, street car, or automobile, 
and also out?” 

The lady precedes a man when entering 

ny of the places or vehicles mentioned, 
and the man holds the door for her to pass 
out of a house, store, or theatre first. When 
t comes to getting out of an automobile or 
off of a street car, the man goes first in 
order to assist. his companion to alight 
safely. I am sure you can see the common 
sense of this ruling, if you will consider for 
1 minute of what assistance you could be 
trailing along behind your companion, 
should she catch her heel on the step or 
turn her ankle in alighting and be thrown 
forward. 

A North Dakota reader writes: “When 
a young man wants to ask a girl to be his 
sweetheart what does he say.” 

A boy does not ask a girl to be his sweet- 
heart. If he is interested in a girl, he asks 
permission to call upon her, and after 
having met her parents, he extends in- 
vitations to various places of amusement, 

nd does all he can to develop his friend- 
ship with the girl, in the hope that later 
it may deepen into a love, which will 
justify him in asking her to marry him. 

A Missouri friend asks: ‘How soon 
should a man present the ring after be- 
coming engaged. Also how soon should he 

sk her parents’ consent?” 

There is no stated time for presenting 
the engagement-ring. It is the custom for 
the girl not to wear it until the engagement 
is made public, consequently it would be 
better to present it just shortly before that 
time. It was the old custom for the man to 
speak‘to the girl’s parents before he asked 
the girl to marry him. The independence 
of American young people has broken 
down any striet adherence to this custom, 
however, and it is more general now, for 
the young people to have a pretty thoro 
inderstanding and then go to the parents 
and talk it over with them inastraight- 
‘orward manner. The parents should be 
informed as soon as possible after the en- 
g.gement is entered into or you can follow 
the old custom of getting the parents’ ap- 
proval first, if you wish.—Bertha Averille. 
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Have You Seen 
How this test beautifies the teeth? 


Millions of people have accepted 
this offer—have made this ten-day test. 
They have found a way to whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth. 


We urge you to do likewise. Watch 
how your teeth improve. Learn what 
this new method means to you and 
yours. 


Remove the film 


Teeth are tarnished by a film. By 
that viscous film you feel. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. Old ways of brushing do not end 
it. 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. It mars the beauty of 
millions. But it also is the cause of 
most tooth troubles. 


Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


It forms a breeding place for germs. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. Very few people who 
brush teeth daily escape these film- 
caused troubles. 


How to fight it 


Dental science, after long research, 
has found ways to fight that film. Au- 
thorities have amply proved those 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved by highest au- 
thorities, ns now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





methods. Leading dentists everywhere 


now advise their daily use. 


They are embodied in a dentifrice 
called Pepsodent. And other most im- 
portant factors are included with them. 


New protections 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It also aids Nature in 
ways considered essential. 


It stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. 
It multiplies the starch digestant in 
the saliva, to digest starch deposits 
that cling. It multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 


Twice a day, Pepsodent is bringing 
millions these much-desired effects. 


The test is free 


Simply mail the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten as 


the film-coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 


You will realize then that this way 
means a new era in teeth cleaning. And 
we think you will adopt it. Send 
coupon now. 








_10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 36, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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Smile Says 
“I Hear Clearly” 


If you are hard of hearing you have em- 
barrassing moments—so do your friends. 
Is it not worth while to see if all this em- 
barrassment can be avoided? 

500,000 persons are now hearing clearly 
by aid of the Acousticon. 

A New York Physician says: “It is of 
great valuetome. I should have been 
obliged to give up the practice of medicine 
long ago if I had not obtained this best of 
all devices for the aid of hearing.” 

We offer you the 


1921 Acousticon 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

No Deposit—No Expense 
Just write, saying, “I am hard of hearing 
and will try the Acousticon.” Give it a 
fair trial amid familiar surroundings—thus 
you can best tell what it will do for you. 
Remember, however, that the Acousticon has 
— features which cannot be duplicated. 
no matter what your past experience has 

been send for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1358 Candler Bidg., New York City, N. Y. 


We'll Rebuild — 


Your Lamp 
with a 


(Coleman 


Match Lighting Burner 


Send your old torch-generating gasoline lamp 
to our nearest factory branch by parcel post and let 
us rebuild it into a light better than new and which | 
will give years of service. Tomake the change eco- | 
nomically for you, we must have the entire lamp, ail 

arts without the shade. The Quick-Lite Burner 
Lights with Ordinary Matches. Does away entirely 
with the old style lighting torch. For the average 
make of lamp the cost is only $3.50. We also clean 
and test yourlamp free. Occasionally lamps of other 
manufacture require special machine work and extra 
meterials. This means additional cost. Before re- 
building, we notify you of the exact cost and await 
your acceptance. Address Dearest Dept, SF-31 


The @leman lamp @ 
Wiehkita Ce. Pont, ve Les Angsiee 
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A Modern Bath 


in Any Room In Any House 


iad conor eequred, Complete 
ni water ‘om p! 
cise enameled tub—12 gallon nickeled 
water tank with heater attach- 
ment (kerosene, gasoline or gas). 
Heats quickly. Closes up in 
spac ects ft. square. Oncast- 
ers—rolls anywhere. Drains 
through hose to temporary 
or permanent outlet. Sim- 
»le--low priced--guaranteed 
rite for catalog. 


Roberts-Leech 
Metallic Tab 
Company 

lltewst. * 
Detroit, Mich. 


30 Days 





























\ Agents Wanted for 
Exclusive Territory 


FREE TRIAL \ Exclusive Territor 












|she would say right off, fifteen. 


| said her mother, “you need a magic pen- 
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THE MAGIC PENCIL 
Little Marjorie Strong was having 


trouble with numbers. Every day she 
brot her number paper home from school 
all scratched over. It would read some- 
thing like this: eight plus seven equals six- 
teen, nine plus three equals eleven. And 
the strange part of it was she always got 
her numbers right at home. If her mother 
asked her what eight plus seven equaled, 


“My dear,” said Mrs. Strong, “I don’t 
see why you can’t do your numbers at 
school as well as you do them at home. I 
think I had better visit the school and 
talk to your teacher about it.” 

So Mrs. Strong went to school, but she 
did not have to ask the teacher what was 
wrong with her little girl for she saw the 
trouble right away. Marjorie was at her 
seat working her problems when Mrs. 
Strong got there. It was natural for the 
little girl to give her mother a welcoming 
smile and watch the teacher greet her and 
place a chair for her. But it was hard for 
her to go back to work. First she looked 
all around the room to see ii all the chil- 
dren had seen that her mother was visit- 
ing the school. 

Just a moment she kept her eyes on her 
work and then she turned around in her 
seat to see what the children at the board 
were doing. The teacher spoke to her and 
she bent her head over her work but only 
for a minute. An automobile passed the 
school and Marjorie raised up in her seat 
to look out. It was not long before the 
teacher had started to collect the number 
papers and Marjorie was hurrying to 
get the answers down before the teacher 
reached her desk. 

The papers were corrected and handed 
back to the pupils before the close of 
school. Mrs. Strong looked over her 
daughter’s as they walked home, and she 
found just what she had expected; six plus 
five equals twelve, four plus seven equals 
twelve. 

“IT know what you need, Marjorie,” 
cil.” 

“A magic pencil!’ exclaimed Marjorie, 
“where could I get a magic pemcil?” 

“T think I can find one for you; perhaps 
I can find it by tomorrow.” 

So Marjorie was not surprised to find a 
new pencil by her oatmeal dish the next 
morning. It was a long white pencil 
beautifully sharpened but it looked much 
like any other pencil. 

“Are you sure this is a magic pencil, 
Mother?” Marjorie asked. 

“Yes indeed,” Mrs. Strong answered, 
“but there is a rhyme you must learn be- 
fore the magic will work. It is a charm and 
you must do just as it says. That is the 
way with charms, you know Cinderella 
had to leave the ball at twelve o’clock.” 

“Oh I will do it, what is the charm, 
Mother?” 

“This is the verse: 

Eyes on your work, eyes on your work, 

Eyes on your work and never shirk.” 

Marjorie easily learned the verse be- 
fore school time, and when number time 
came she got out her magic pencil. Per- 
haps the other children noticed Marjorie’s 
new white pencil, but they could not pos- 
sibly know it was a magic pencil. She said 
the charm softly to herself and then did | 





HOOSIER %iNcc: FREE | just exactly what it said. Seven plus six | 
; To try inyour home 0. days. Stoc'd Jequals thirteen, nine plus five equals 
Million members of families now us | fourteen, she wrote, copying the num- 
Dee ator es. est eerie, | bers from the board and putting down 
rears cs pk ad Ge 2 the corr ‘ct answers. vied 

free book showing photographs. hat afternoon Marjorie showed her 
Large assortment ea rrr mother a perfect paper. 

HOOSIER STOVE CO. “It worked, Mother, the charm work-| 
J 155 StateSt. Marion, Ind, | ed,’ she cried, happily.—M. J. T. 
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Should Use —— 


You cannot tell how 
good an article actually 
is until you have given it 
a trial. 

That’s all we ask for 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


If you don’t find it the best stove 
polish you ever used your dealer is 
authorized to refund your money. 
Get a can today from your hard- 
ware or grocery dealer. Write us and 
tell us how you are pleased with it. 
Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Dept. C Sterling, Illinois 


Use Black Silk te fron Enamel on 
i , Sto Prevents rusting, 

ik Metal Polish for silver, nickel 
automobiles. 


Silk 
or brage. It has no equal for useon 


“A Shine in Every Drop” 

























pimples are 
gone! 


esino 
OaD did it 


Think what a difference it makes to 
me! Aweek ago I -was ashamed to be 
seen, WhenI didgo out, people seemed 
toavoid me. But nowthat Resinol Soap 
—with just a little Resinol Ointment— 
has given me back my good complex- 
sion, I am ready for anything. 

All druggists sell Resinol Soap and Ointment. 


AGENTS: $60 a Week 


fits stove. Burns kerosene (coal oil), cheapest 
foal known. Quickly lighted; turns off by valve. 





















ros 33S se J 
Sasy to get orders on account of high price and scarcity 
aout vork spare time or full time. Write for sample. 


mas Mfe. Co.  B-671 Ohio 


STA 


If yowstammerattend no stammeringschoolt ill you get my lar 
FREE book entitled “STAMMERING, its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure.” bound in cloth and stamped 
in puregold. Ask forspecial tuition rate and a FREE copy of 
“The Natural Speech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped a" 

most successful school in the wanetes = ge — 
stuttering.etc. Nosing-song or time beat. e€ _ 

The North-Western School. 2308 Grand Ave, Biilwaukee: Wis. 








one Makers 
10¢ and 
tighten, 100 an: 


-= oncer 
fend leaks instantly in 
water bags etc. Insert and 


25e package, postoaid. Agents Wanted. 
2 Collete Mig.o. Box 309, Amsterdam,N ‘ 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR 
SEPTEMBER 

“Music is the fourth great material 
want of our natures, first food, then rai- 
ment, then shelter, then music.” —Bovee. 

Following is the list of the June music 
coupon, Which expires September 30th. 
Send in your order with this month’s 
coupon: : . = 

Vocal: Some Little Bird, 30 cents; That 
Old Irish Mother of{Mine, 30 cents; Beau- 
tiful Annabel Lee, 30 cents; Liberty, 15 
cents; Love Time, 15 cents; Do You Really 
Want Me, 10 cents. 

Instrumental: Flirtation, 30 cents; 
Marilyn Waltzes, 15 cents; Primrose 
Polka, 15 cents. 

Violin and Piano: Spanish Waltzes, 15 
ents. 

Vocal 

Vy Mammy, by Donaldson.  (c-d.) 
One of the most popular songs written for 
some time. The very spirit of this song is 

itching, it is being sung and played every- 
where and has a rhythm and swing to it. 
which you just can’t help but like. 

When the Harvest Moon is Shining, by 
Von Tilzer. (f-e.) A very melodious song 
vith pleasing accompaniment, the re- 
frain is harmonized and is good for solo or 
duet. 

When the Autumn Leaves Begin to Fall, 
by Von Tilzer. (f-e.) A very harmonious 

Itz ballad with an unusually melodious 
accompaniment. 

Broken Moon, by Lee Roberts.  (f-f. 
This popular song written by this well 
known composer has a pleasing, haunting 
melody, which is very different from the 
usual popular song. This-song is one that 
vou will not tire of. 

Roses at Twilight, by Marple. (e-e.) 
This jazz waltz song is a very well liked 
number. The accompaniment and melody 
is quite different from anything you have. 

Sunshine, by Neil Moret. (c-e.) A 
pretty tuneful little song, the accompani- 
nent carries the melody. Easy to sing. 

Instrumental 

Silvery Thistle, by Ketterer, Grade 5. 
A very showy brilliant piano number con- 
taining good arpeggio and octave work. 
Splendid for a program. 

Star of Hope, by Kennedy, Grade 3. A 
very pleasing waltz reverie, bringing in 

lled chords with good effect. 

Roses at Twilight, by Marple, Grade 3. 
This waltz contains the same melody as 

» song listed above. It is the original 

<ophone jazz waltz and is a good imita- 

on of a saxophone. It is a splendid slow 
lreamy waltz. 
Violin and Piano 

Halloween Elfs, by Greenwald, Grade 2. 

easy number in the first position. This 

ight, snappy little number is written in 
time of a schottische. While it is quite 

iple, it does not sound like a beginner’s 
If you wish a catalog of our violin 

sic or a price list of our violin strings 
se mention the same when ordering. 


Address all orders for music to Successful Farm- 


SEPTEMBER MUSIC COUPON 

This coupon expires December 3lst., 1921 
Vocal 

My Mammy, 30 cents 
When the Harvest Moon is Shining 30 cents., 
When the Autumn Leaves Begin to Fall, 30 

cents 
Broken Moon, 30 cents. 
Roses at Twilight, 10 cents. 
Sunshine, 15 cents. 

Instrumental 
Silvery Thistle, 15 cents 
Star of Hope, 15 cents 
Roses at Twilight, 10 cents. 
Violin and Piano 

Halloween Elfs, 15 cents. 





Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 





Address 
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The Watch of the 
Greatest Mileage 


This is a country far excelling all 
others in railroad mileage. The pre- 
war railroad mileage of the United 
States was 249,852 miles—#more than 
wice the totals of Canada, the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany 
added together. 





The most popular timekeeper 
over this world’s greatest railroad 
mileage is the Hamilton Watch, a 
watch whose accuracy makes it as 
valuable on the farm as on the rail- 
roads; a watch so dependable that 
with its aid the man on the farm can 
keep his distant appointments with- 
out wasting a migute of his busy day. 


Bumilton Watch 


The Watch of Railroad Accurac; 


Patrick J. Landy, the efficient conductor shown 
here, runs out of Chicago on the Fast Mail—No. 9 
on the C. & N. W. He brings back the Iowa-Dakota 
Express. His service with the C. & N. W. began in 
1879. He bought his Hamilton Watch ‘‘in the nine- 
ties.” He is still running trains by it. 


There are many models—ladies’ bracelet watches, 
and thin models for men, as well as sturdy railroad 
timekeepers. Prices, $40 to $200; movements alone, 
$22 (in Canada, $25) and up. See them at your 
jeweler’s, 

Send for ““The Timekeeper,”’ an interesting booklet 


about the manufacture and care of fine watches. The 
different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given, 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pa. 
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Great price smashing 
offer to introduce our 


reductions which simply 
stagger competition. Nothing 
like this elsewhere. 10 yards 
splendid quality good weight unbleach- 
ed maslin. inches wide. Sent 
on receipt of only 75e. Only 10 yards to any one person. See our 
great catalog for record breaki Savings on weari apparel, 
shoes, etc. Prices cut 50%. er by number 62 ¥. BF 100. 


= 

and Style Guide 

See our com. For over thi years we have been America’s 

Greatest Cut Price Bargain $e ; and regardless of conditions 

or of what others may do, we will continue to sell dependable mer- 

chandise at prices lower than asked by any other establishmentin the world. 

Our great Bargain Catalog will show you the big savings we offer now. You 

only the price asked in this catalog. No extras, no added postage.We 

deliver all orders free.Get this book of sensational bargains before you 

buy. Clothe the whole family and pay only our money saving prices. 
Consider these: Dre 

Guaranteed Lowest Prices 10° 

up; Coats, $2.98 up; Waists, 59c up; Skirts, 96c up: Hate, 790 

up; Shoes, 49c up; Children’s Apparel, 19¢ up; Men's Cloth- 

ing, 1.59 up; Boys’ Clothing, 49e up; All delivered FREE— 


prepaid to yourdoor ,Can you beat it? Money back if 
you are not satisfied.Send coupon now for catalog. 
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NAME THESE OBJECTS—WIN $500.00 
Successful Farming Picture Puzzle—14 Cash Prizes—Total $2000.00 
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® How Many Names of Objects in This Farm Picture Begin With “‘H’’? 

| Fourteen Cash Prizes Gitie Onis 

It Costs Fourteen cash prizes as shown below will be given to the fourteen persons sending aye ae al 

; Nothi in the best prepared and nearest correct list of names of objects in the picture, be- To Farm 

OuS ginning with the letter “H.” The person sending in the best prepared and nearest | Fo jie< and 
a ) To Try correct list will receive FIRST PRIZE, the one sending the second best list will 

_ receive second prize, and so on. All Others 
Not a Subscription Contest Directly 


ite Your <— , = : , 
Write ” This is not a lottery, guessing or subscription contest or a trick puzzle. It isa] Interested 
List and | test of skill in finding words beginning with “H”. All objects to be named are so Waal 
Send It In_ | clearly shown in the picture. You have just as good a chance as any one to win | 4" “arming 
the $500.00 Grand Prize. 
Here's the Plan. You 4 have to send t with list of words. If th : 
hand yeu mee § Apa will senaive $20.00. But wonnve esmanane it so yee a Winners Wil ae psc According To 
Below 




















can win three, ten, or twenty-five times that amount if you wish. 
Win $60.00. If your answer to this picture puzzle wins First Prize, and you have sent 


ee ere 





















































: in one subscription (for 1, 2. or 4 years) for Successful Farming, your PRIZE will be "Prizes Given Prizes Given | Prizes Given) Prizes Given 

: $60.00 i nstead of $20.00. (See REDUCED Subscription Rates below.) | List of Prizes If No Sub- |If One Sub-/If Two Sub- If Four Sub- 
Win $200.00. If your answer wins First Prize and you have sent in Two subscriptions scriptions —— ptions | scri 
for Successful Farming (for 1, 2, or 4 years,) your prize will be $200.00instead of $20.00. ee Is Sent Are Sent_| Are Sent 
Win $500.00. If your answer wins First Prize and you have sent in Four subscriptions lst Prize $20.00 360.00 $200 .00 $300 

di (for 1. 2, or 4 years) for Successful Farming, you will receive the Grand Prize, $500.00 i - 13 33-33 oe | 34p 00 

in cash. F " : P 

: All Prizes Increased. All other prizes may be increased in the same way. Sending bo “ $-23 3-3 3-6 the: 

: One subscription increases the amount of your prize Three Times, sending Two sub- 6th “* 5.00 15.00 50.00 125. 
scriptions increases it Ten times, sending Four subscriptions increases it Twenty-five 7a * 4.00 12.00 40.00 19): 
times me | 38 | 88 | Be | Bp 
Easy to Increase Prizes. In a few hours time you can secure two or four - 10th to 14th 1.00 3.00 10.00 33:00 
tions. YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION OR RENEWAL WILL COUNT. o make EXTRA SPECIAL E—s t any 
it still easier for you, our subscription rates from August 20th, 1921 to October 8th, above - which 4 et et a 
1921, (during the period of this Picture Game) will be as follows: 4 years for $1; 2 years Prise of $50.00 if the subscriptions sent by you in connection with 
for 50 cents; 1 year for 25 cents. the Picture e Game are each for four years, or $25.00 if all 

; your subscriptions are each for two years. 
3 
b Use Yellow Order Blank in September Copy of Success- = mene - 
c ful F p Writ y Su P a Reduced Subscriptions Rates Good Until 
. ul Farming or Write our Subscriptions October 8, 1921 
; on a Separate Piece of Paper. 4 Years, $1.00; 2 Years, 50c; 1 Year, 25c 
OBSE HVE THE EwSa ETE HRV USS : 
Be. No. 1. The person sending the best prepared and nearest correct listof names No. 8. Any number of members of the same family may compete, but not mor? 
i of objects appearing in the picture beginning with the letter “HH” will win First than one prize will be awarded in one household. 
ne Prise. The one sending next best list will receive second prize, ete. No. 9. In the event of a tie for any offered, a prize of equal value wil! be 
e. No. 2. Write your list of names on oneside of the paper only and number them awarded to each of those concerned in the tie. 
pi 1, 2. 3,ete. Write your full name and address at the bottom of each page. If No. 10. The judges, none of whom are in any way connected with Successful 
*| you wish to write anything else, use a separate sheet. Farming, are as follows: 
No. 3. This offer becomes August 20th, 1921, and ends October 8th, 1921. All Hon. H. H. Barton, Mayor of the City of Des Moines 
answers must be received in envelopes bearing postmark not later than October Mr. Homer A. Miller, Pres. of lowa National Bank, Des Moines. ‘ 
Sth, 1921 Mr. Geo. Kuhns, Pres. of Bankers Life Co. (Life Insurance), Des Moines 
No. 4. Persons wholive in the city of Des Moines or employees of Successful It is understood that participants will accept the decision of the judges as final 
Farming are not permitted to participate and conclusive. 
No. 5. Only such words as appear fn the English dictionary will be counted No, ll. The announcement of the prize winners and the correct list of words 
Where the plural is used, the singular cannot be counted, and vice versa. Do will be published in the first available issue of Successful Farming a!t«t 
{ not use hyphenated, compound or obsolete words. These cannot be counted. October Sth, 1921, the clos date. 
; No.6. An object or article can be named only once. No. 12. Subscriptiqns must paid for at our Reduced Subscription Rates 45 
+ No. 7. All answers will receive the same consideration whether or not accom- follows: 4 years for $1.00: 2 years for 50 cents; 1 year for 26 cents. Des Moines 
panied by subscriptions. Canadian, and foreign su ptions cannot be counted. 
- 
: 
; SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 123 Success Bldg, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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CONNECTED WORD SQUARE 
The following connected word square is 
composed of twenty words of four letters 


each. When each word has been properly 
guessed and put in the position indicate od, 
the four words of each of the five squares 
will be spelled out, horizontally and ver- 
tically. Upper left hand square—1. Ad- 
verb meaning at one time. 2. An adjective 
meaning tidy or prim. 3. An old-time ve- 
hicle. 4. A girl’s name. Lower left hand 
square—1l. Verb mes ning the rejection of 
a bill by the President. A title used in 
England. 3. A large, woody, perennial 
plant. 4. €ommon substitute for butter. 
Center square—l. An adverb meaning 
too or likewise. 2. A Roman moon god- 
dess. 3. Mucus from nose. 4. A sworn 
statement. Upper right hand square— 
1. A game played on horseback. 2. A 
Hebrew measure of grain. 3. A common 
Dutch or German girl’s name. 4. A 
mo n lesson. Lower right hand square— 

The place where we live. 2. An un- 
hacky gem. 3. A large planet. 4. An ad- 
verb or pronoun meaning otherwise or in- 
stead. 


J 


’ said a me of 
worse than 





“Can you imagine,’ 
natural history, ‘anyt 
a giraffe with a sore throat?” 


“Yes, sir,” answered from one boy. 
“What, pray?” asked the teacher in 
surprise. 


“A centipede with corns.” 


IMAGINATIVE 

The teacher, after reading to her class 
the story of the landing of the Pilgrims, 
asked them to use their imagination and 
draw a picture of Plymouth Rock. One 
little fellow raised his hand. 

‘What is it, Eddie?” she inquired. 

“Please, ma’am,” asked Eddie, “do 
you want us to draw a hen or a rooster?” 


THE BISHOP’S DILEMMA 
\n absent-minded bishop could not 
produce his ticket for the railway col- 
ector. 

“Never mind, my lord,” said the con- 
ductor; “it’s all right anyway whether 
ou find it or not.’ 

Oh, no, it isn’t!” 
ng out his pockets. 


said the bishop, turn- 
‘I must find that 


ket. I want to know where I am going.”’ 





QUITE OBVIOUS 

The fire-eating colonel had received a 
letter which consumed him with rage, but 
this was his noble reply: 

“Sir, my stenographer, being a lady, 
cannot transcribe what I think of you. I, 
being a gentleman, cannot think it. But 
you, being neither. will understand what 
I mean. 


NEVER BUT ONCE 

As the stage coach careened toward the 
edge of the cliff the timid tourist gazed 
anxiously down at the brawling stream 
three hundred feet below. 

“Do people fall over this precipice 
often?’’ she asked. 

The driver clucked to his horses. “‘No, 
madam,” he returned, “never but once.” 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Joyce (age six): Unele Eric, I wish you 
many happy returns of your birthday 
and mamma said that if you gave me a 
dollar, not to lose it. 


WORD MAKING 
It is interesting to note how many little 
words can be made from letters contained 
in a longer word. How many little words 
can you make from the letters in “Per- 
shing?” 


ANSWERS TO AUGUST PUZZLES 
Hidden Berries 

1. Ji(m, Ulga—mulberry. 2. ca(b 
lack)ed—blackberry. 3. Se(b, Lu, E)va— 
blueberry. 4. Ou(r asp)aragus—rasp- 
berry. 5. Le(t him ble)ed—thimbleberry. 
6. s(huck, le )st—huckleberry. 7. Male 
ran)-—cranberry. 8. be(st raw)—straw- 
berry. 9. (log an)d—loganberry. 10. 
h(eld Er)nest—elderberry. 

Curtailings 

The curtailed words and their results 

are as follows: 


1. was-p. 2.sam-e. 3. butte-r. 4. her-e. 
5. thin-g. 6. “hate. 7. pin-k. 8. sea-t. 9. 
tea-r. 10. war-m. 11. Pear-l. 12. ten-t. 


Simple Slim’s Kings 
The words which Simple Slim spelled 
out while hi anging on his string were: 
1. Talking,2. 
4. Speaking. 


CONCEALED FRUITS 
This puzzle is answered by the following 
method, using sentence 1 as an example: 
aPples arE ypetizing fRuit—pear. 
2. peach; 3. Be. 4. grape; 5. cherry; 
6. plum; 7. raisin; 8. melon; 9. orange; 
10. banana. 
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Note: Draw a line according to number, beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, ete. 


to dot 












Draw straight from dot 
Do not send it to us, as we are printing it merely "for the ‘pleasure of the children. 


OF HEAT! 


Try Htin Your Stove 30 Days Free 


Make your stove sn 
Oil-Gas Stove. Do 
away with coal and 
wood drudgery. The 
wonderful Oliver 
Oil-Gas Burner does 
“| this. Better heat- 
; A ing or baking fire 
) instantly, Saves 
time, money, labor. 





CHEAPER > eee COAL OR WOOD 


The Oliver B makes it rom 
oil enna a Oil is Pes vtting 
Sree Pome t, anes, oar save), Hip ip 
nu 
SAFE. Simple. Protects health. Lasts li it 
THREE TIMES THE HEAT 
of coal or wood. The Oliver gives much 


Hace af desired, yy simply farming valve. Pits 
ai JUST TURN A VALVE 
to or cook. No fires to k 
Soc Hee ia ster aes 
30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


a ee 


100 
Rory andl tan say it is 7 
geet, cover ever inven 


for of Introductory 
80-day and 
you act at “Wo cost of ny Porrtee — 


Oil-Gas Burner & Machine Co. 
2021-1 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Oldest, varenet Ree OF Gas Burnersin World. 
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Make $60 to $100 a Week 
Intreducing thie wonderful new 
lamp. Gives soft, brilliant light; 
restful to eyes; ideal illumination. 
erosene or Gasoli 
Clean, odorless, economice!. Burns 
9% air, 47% fuel. Absolutely safe. 
Lights with, match. 100 times 
brighter than wick lamps. Patented. 
Greatest improvemeat of age. Table 
lamps, hanging lamps, lanterns. 
Work all or spare time. You simply 
take orders. We deliver by Parcel 
Post and do collecting. Com- 
missions paid same day you take 
orders. © experience necessary. 
Get started at once. Big season 
now on. Write today for catalog 


AG send for 224 special agente offer. Poon 
FREE on ar THe AKRON LAME CO. 
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by Automobile introduciug our great 





Walking; 3. Spanking; | 
| 


| Write at once for full particulars. Address 







line of Nationally-advertised Pure 
Food Products, Soaps and Househoid 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn §6 to $12 « day, all or spare time 
end obtain an Automobile FREE besides. 


AMERICAN PRODUOTS ©O. 
5323 American Bldg., Cinciunati, 0. 


Wear Absolutely Waterproof Steels 


Cost less than leather, wear 3 to 6 
times longer, 


inate repair bills. 











Stee! Sole Shoe Co., Dept. 32, Racine, Wis. 


Weems pees Arms and Legs 
Gust Earns $20 a Weck. 
Gust ~ wah froze his hands and 
feet. All were amputated. By aid 
of Trautman limbs, not friends and 
relatives, he makes his own way. 
Send for Gee 8 picture and catalog 
on arms, ~— and braces. Ray 
Trautman, Minneapolis Artificial 
, 678 Dean Bidg., 

innesota. 















Limb Compan 
Minneapolis, 


ATENTS~"T'RADE MARKS 














PROCURED-~ REG een 
A hensive . gzperienced, e protection 
and develo _~ ah Rookint of int of Mt -- pivice ene 
| form for di ree on request. RICHARD B. 
35 Owen Bldg , Wa Washington, D. C. or 2276- UWeolworthBidg., NY 
| INVENTORS for our guide book, “HOW TO 
GET YOUR PATENT". Send 


| model or a and LR —— ~a and we will a give F ed 
Bent sd, "* Bntentable satune. RA SHINGTON, D.C: 









If you — an inv sBtien write 
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Mail 


=< Western Electric 


pon 


Western Electric Power 
and Light gives you all 
the electric lights you 
want — running water in 
the house and barn — 
plenty of electric power 
to do your barnwork and 
housework, too. 


or 


booklet SF-4 ™ 
to Western Elec- 
tric Co., 110 William 


Street, New York, N. Y. ie 


12 ‘iin 
































_ 


onths to pay 


—and at reduced prices 


O need to wait any longer. Equip your farm 

with electricity right away. A small payment 

down starts the dependable Western Electric Power 
and Light Outfit working and saving for you. 


For some idea of what Western Electric Power 
and Light can do, study the pictures in the squares 
above. This powerful outfit is certainly a helper 
you can count on night and day to handle some of 
your heaviest barnwork, and housework too. 


And remember that when you buy Western 
Electric Power and Light you are investing in a 
time saver and labor saver that in many cases pays 
for itself in a year. 


Dealers: Some good territory still 
open for livewire representatives 


Power & Light 


Makes the battery last longer 
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ADD THE OLD SCHOONER TO THE LIST OF MISSING VESSELS 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 

















OVER THREE MONTHS’ WORK, AND NOT, A THING DONE TO 
THE TIRES! 


—Wahl in the Sacramento Bee. 





{ Why dont you 

explain it +o 
Lag 

\ him +00? 


ed 











UNCLE SAM—“I’M NOT A PIKER, SON, BUT I’M HARD UP.” 
—Thomas in the Detroit News. 









CURRENT ‘ 
CARTOONS i 
























TIMOTHY’S OUT IN THE BARN HITCHING UP 
—From the Des Moines Register. 



























—From the Des Moines Register 
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KITCHEN SINKS 
—— 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 




















back strain, — 

sinks have adj legs so 
they can be set 36 inches high, 
the correct height for women. 
Write for copy of “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm. 











em) 








Sept., 1921 



































NEW YORK 8 E. 46TH. BORDEN BLO #CLEVELAND 4909 EUCLIC 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT 50 BROA NCINNAT 633 WALNUT MILWAUKEE 426 BROADWAY 
BOSTON 86 DEVONSHIRE TOLEDX 1002-1016 SUMMIT oMILWAUKEE 30) FIFTH *L05 ANGELES 216-204 S. CENTRAL 
PHILADELPHIA WALNUT OLUMBUS 23-19 PARK ST. 5. eLOUISVILLE 323 W. MAIN SYRACUSE OFFICE 38 MERALO BLOC 
WASHINGTON SOUTHERN @1.0G eCANTON 1108 SECOND, N_E oe NASHVILLE 315 TENTH AVE. 5. ATLANTA OFFICE or? HEALEY BLOG 
oP! TTSBURGH 445 WATER =e YOUNGSTOWN 458 W. FEDERAL NEW ORLEANS 546, BARONNE CHICAGO OFFICE. . 1Oto STANDARD Ol BLOC 
PITTSBURGH 108 SiXTH ETROIT $84 SECOND BLVD. «HOUSTON COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH SEATTLE OFFICE 1714 LC. SMITH BLOG 
eChHICAGO 4. PEORIA WHEELING 46 EIGHTEENTH sOALLAS 1200 JACKSON a  €.RI 
«ST. LOUIS 4140 FOREST PARK BLVD. = «HUNTINGTON SECOND AVE. AND TENTH = «SAN ANTONIO 212 LOSOYA — #TORONTO, CAN, ; ; RICHMOND 
*EAST ST. LOUIS GN MAIN 8 86sERUE 130 W. TWELFTH «= « FORT. WORTH 823 MONROE  sHAMILTON_CAM.. . . . » © 20 W_JACKSON 
FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville? Ky.7 New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.;.Tiffin, 0. 





Standard Sanitarv Mfg. Co. Pittsburgh 
In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent “Standard” exhibits in the following cities: 


m8 ELEVENTH KANSAS CITY 


*ALTOONA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


th the cities marked (*>) are canted complete lines of Phambing and Heatiog Supplies, = 
Farm Water Supply Systems. Write or call on nearest branch. 


Service at “Stardard” Branches 


201 RIDGE ARCADE 
149-98 BLUXOME 








. =) 
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Why is life on one farm attractive 
and on the other, simply drudgery? 


You hear a great deal these days about young people leaving the 
farm for the city. What is it that is driving them away? What is 
the pulling power that the cities exert? 

And why is it, that perhaps on a farm adjacent to the one that has 
been robbed of its youth, there are young people living, happily and 
contented, enjoying all the real, fundamental pleasures of life? 
This is a real problem which touches every home in the land. For 
the farmer feeds and clothes humanity. And what affects him, 
affects, in a very real way, the world. 


What a Congressional Investigation showed 


Look at the problem squarely. A Con- done your part to make life on your farm 
gressional investigation showed that the attractive? 

mE of a armed parte the oe the Kohler Automatic Power and 
arm that was well-equipped with house- | ight makes possible, anywhere, all the 


hold conveniences, cheerful light, and comforts and conveniences that electricity 
modern farmequipment,wasmuchsmaller brings to city homes: cheerful electric 
_— of nae who _ oo farm where light, convenient, energy-saving electric 
these comforts and utilities were not a ‘ : - 
cootéhie household appliances, running water 

ee systems, and power appliances that allow 
How about your farm? How about your farm work to be done more quickly and 
children — and your wife? Have you more easily. 





HE services of the Kohler Auto- 
matic may also be utilized for 








stores boat } I’ 4 yr 7) : : 

hotels mines Only the Kt JTL. KR Automatic LIVES VOU 

garages wireless . > . 

summer homes oil fields - ; | j besa 

traveling exhibits lumber camps ali these desirabie Jeaiures 

and wherever electricity is required 

Send for Illustrated Booklet No Storage Batteries to buy and replace Four-Cylinder Engine, remarkably free 

atiese ‘Waal denieere ener be Only _battery is a small automobile from vibration, means smooth opera- 
open. Write or wire ! type for starting engine. tion and long life. 

Automatic Start and Stop—A turn of any Operating Costs Kept Low by automatic 
switch on the circuit starts or stops governor which tapers fuel consump- 
the engine. tion to current used. 

Standard 110 Volt Current—Permits use Manufactured Complete in Our Own 
of standard appliances (110 volt), Factory, so that the well-known Kohler 
which cost least. standards shall be maintained in every 

1500 Watt Capacity—Ample flow of cur- part. 
rent for both power and light, without Backed by Forty-eight Years of experience 
danger from overload. in the making of quality products. 


KOHLER oF KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded /873,Kohler,Wis.,Shipping Point,Sheboygan, Wis. 


Bo TON INDIANAPOLIS NORFOLK San Francisco 
Curcaco Kansas City OMAHA Sart Lage City 
McCormick Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 
DetTroirT NewYore PirTsBURGH Lonpbown 
Houston 20 W. 46t) St St. Lovis 





D.C. AUTOMATIC 42) POWER & LIGHT 















‘The MANUFACTURERS of KOHLER ee oe / ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 
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Get It From the Factory 4 


Yourself 
The Factory Price Is Always the Lowest Price 


The man you buy your stoves and ranges and furnaces from—where does 
he get them? He orders from the factory, from a manufacturer's price list. 
Why don't you order from the factory, from a manufacturer's price list? 


You can. Notrouble at all. You go to town after your stoves and ranges 
and furnaces anyway. Just as well get them from the factory yourself. Write 
us and we ship from the factory here direct to your town. You'll get unbeaten 
quality and think of the saving you'll make by dealing with the Kalamazoo 
factory. 


Suppose we send you a manufacturer’s price list so yeu can see for yourself 
how low stoves and ranges and furnaces sell at factory prices. Look through 
our large assortment of stoves, ranges and furnaces. Find what you like. 
Look at the prices. Then put the quality up alongside similar designs in 
your locality and note the difference in price—the saving to you. 


Hundreds of Thousands Buy This Way 


and remain our satisfied customers. Once they learn how easy it is to buy 
from the manufacturer's price list, how much they save on one article alone, 
it's little wonder that they send for more articles and tell their neighbors, too. 
That's largely the way we have built up such an enormous “Kalamazoo Direct 
To You" business—by word of mouth advertising among our customers. 


Cash or Easy Payments—24-Hour Shipments 


This is your year to save money and the “‘Kalamazoo-Direct-to-You ” 
points the money-saving way for you. Make every dollar buy the biggest 
possible value by dealing direct with manufacturers. Write today and 


Ask for Catalog No. 289 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO. 


Heat 
Manufacturers Kalamazoo, Mich. —— 


$1 895 
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| Get Money-Saving 
| Prices on These 
Kalamazoo Articles 






Shoes 
Indoor Closets 
Paint 
Roofing 
Sewing Machines 
Washing Machines 
Aluminum Ware 
' Kitchen Kabinets 
Fencing 
| Congoleum Rugs 
Cream Separators 
Dishes 
Phonographs 
/ Furniture 
and other 
products 





A Kalamazed 


Trade Mork Direct to You 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 









Sept., 1921 
























Cook Stoves $2 590 


and Ranges 


Furnaces 


$6925 
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